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CHAPTER I. 


HERE never was such heat 
before, and there never could 
be such heat again, as that which 
we encountered after leaving Cal- 
cutta. Such at least was the pro- 
found conviction of everybody on 
board the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company's steam-ship ‘Suttee.’ 
People in the City of Palaces take to 
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the water as a relief from the land, 
and the alternative as a general rule 
is efficacious. But when there is no 
wind, and the month happens to be 
May, the change is very apt to 
be for the worse. In a house, by 
dint of shutting out light and air— 
that is to say, letting in about as 
much of the one as will suffice for 
20 
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the reading of a novel, and as much 
of the other as can be blown in by 
a thermantidote through a screen of 
khus-khus, and raising an additional 
gale of wind by a vigorous, though 
I need scarcely say vicarious, exercise 
of the punkah—you may obtain a 
negative degree of coolness, and even 
arrive at a languid version of exist- 
ence not without its enjoyment. 
But in a ship you are necessarily 
more exposed. Your cabin, even 
though you have one to yourself, is 
simply insupportable. In the saloon 
you may get a little air from the 
punkah. But here there is always 
acrowd. There are meals for the 
most part of the day either going on 
or going off; and when there are not 
meals there are people who write 
letters and diaries, and what one 
would expect to be three-volume 
novels from the amount of paper 
they occupy, but which usually turn 
out to be complaints to the ‘ Times’ of 
the refreshments, and threats to 
patronize the Messageries Impériales 
instead of the Peninsular and 
Oriental for the future. Or, even 
worse than these, you find am occa- 
sional official with a grievance, who 
is brooding over a box of papers, 
which he assures you in contidence 
will smash some authority or other 
in India as soon as he gets home. 
His society has not a cooling influ- 
ence, and upon every account you 
betake yourself to the regions above. 
Here, on the quarter-deck, you may 
have the shelter of an awning, where 
the lady-passengers congregate, and 
in their light and varied costumes 
form the prettiest of parterres; or 
you may go for’ards, and not fare 
perhaps much worse, for you may 
have a cheroot there, and get the 
chance of a breath of wind. 

We have been delayed in the 
Hooghly—people are nearly always 
delayed in the Hooghly for one reason 
or another—and shall not reach 
Madras until to-morrow. As a 
general rule passengers do not 
become very intimately acquainted 
at so early a period of the journey 
home; but it chances that most of 
us are old friends and acquaintances, 
while those who are not among the 
number seem just as available for 
companionable purposesas those who 


are. So although we have been 
only three days together everybody 
is quite at home, and tired, as a 
natural consequence, with the 
monotony of life. And thus it comes 
about that private theatricals are 
suggested at an unusually early 
period. 

You would think from what I 
have said of the heat that exertion 
of any kind was out of the question; 
and this is usually the theory of 
persons who shut themselves up in 
their houses on shore. But there 
are bolder spirits, who spurn re- 
straints of the kind. They dread 
heat, but they dread ennui even 
more. In India they are largely 
represented by both sexes. They 
play cricket, or rackets, or croquet, 
as the case may be, in almost the 
warmest weather. They drive out 
to tiffin parties in the day under 
blazing suns, and they dance at balls 
in the evening until in danger of 

ing from exhaustion. Their 
theory is that when you are once 
very hot nothing you do can make 
you much hotter. This at least is 
the explanation they give; but Iam 
inclined to think that in the majority 
of cases they simply like the fun, 
and don’t care what follows. The 
men among this class on board ship 
are always doing something. They 
are as fresh at breakfast as if they 
were in Leicestershire in November, 
and were laying in stores prepara- 
tory to a fox hunt. From the hot 
bread to the hot coffee, the hot ham 
and eggs and the hotter curry, to 
the cool claret and water with which 
they conclude, nothing comes amiss 
to them. This is at half-past eight 
o’clock or so in the morning; but 
twelve finds them faithful to lunch, 
and four equally devoted to dinner; 
nor are they often scarce when tea 
is served at seven, while they are 
sure to be particularly plentifal 
when stronger liquids, consumed 
with the assistance of water, are 
placed upon the table at half-past 
nine. Indeed some of their number 
manage to secure a share of these 
afterwards on deck, and have con- 
vivial little parties, not unaccom- 
panied, it may be, with comic songs. 
All this seems like an exaggeration 
of refreshment, and perhaps occa- 
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sionally is; but the P. and O. are 
liberal, and it is felt, doubtless, a 
ful act to meet them half way. 
But eating and drinking is not all 
that theseactive men do. They play 
atquoits with rings of cable contrived 
for the purpose, and frivolous youths 
among them descend even to cock- 
roach races. Lotteries upon the 
time of our arrival at the next port 
are a frequent resort ; and a sweep- 
gtake for the approaching Derby is 
also a source of excitement. As for 
miscellaneous betting, men so dis- 
will always find opportunity 
for that, just as a couple of 
Americans would manage to ‘ trade’ 
together if cast naked on a rock. It 
is rather early in the voyage to start 
a newspaper, but before we reach 
Suez we may count upon the appear- 
ance of the Suttee Gazette—a journal 
produced in manuscript upon a 
sheet of foolscap, which will run, 
say, two numbers, and by that time 
give such offence by its personality, 
as to be discontinued by general 
consent. There are very quiet per- 
gons among us, who shun society, 
andread or write alone in out-of-the- 
way places. One, who smokes 
cheroots all day in the forecastle, 
and talks to scarcely anybody, is 
said to be writing poetry. These, 
however, are the exceptions. The 
majority are merely killing time, 
and meeting with more or less suc- 
cess in that sporting pursuit—one, 
by the way, in which the game must 
be sought among themselves, as 
the Overland Route is of course no 
novelty to any of us, except a few, 
who, born in India, are going ‘ home’ 
for the first time. 





CHAPTER II. 


You may gain from the above 
some idea of a day on board the 
*Suttee ;’ and one day would have 
been very much like another but 
for an element in our society to which 
it is time to allude. We had a gor- 
geous collection of ladies on board, 
and all the chance, therefore, that 

ple have on shore of great events 
in a small way. ‘There were the 
usual variety of married ladies with 
their husbands, married ladies with- 
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out their husbands, and married 
ladies who have had husbands and 
have them no longer; but the re- 
markable feature was a far larger 
proportion than is usual on the 
homeward journey of ladies who 
have never had husbands at all. Of 
these all were not of course equally 
conspicuous. In common with the 
passengers generally, they were very 
much divided into ‘sets.’ There 
were quiet sets, and there were noisy 
sets; there were flirting sets, and 
there were non-flirting sets; and 
there were also combinations of these 
varieties, for some of the noisy people 
never flirted, while some of the quiet 
people flirted a great deal. I should 
not omit, too, to mention sets who 
talked about every body else,and other 
sets who were especially talked 
about; besides persons who did not 
speak to one another, and other 
persons who were thought to speak 
to one another a trifle too much. 
You were sure to see most of what 
I may call the representative people 
—as far as the ladies were concerned 
—under the awning on the quarter- 
deck soon after breakfast; and it 
was there that Captain Lightly of 
the —th Royals, on the day referred 
to above, betook himself to see a few 
in whom he was particularly inter- 
ested. Lightly was a very pleasant 
fellow, with easy manner, easy good 
looks, and easy everything, who 
knew most people on board, for the 
simple reason that he knew most 
people on shore, and made the ac- 
quaintance of the rest as if by intui- 
tion. Before finding his way to the 
quarter-deck he remembered that he 
had promised a photograph to a 
certain lady, and went to his cabin 
to get it. On his way back from 
the bachelors’ quarters for’ard, he 
was stopped by his friend Bridoon, 
of the —th Light Dragoons 
(Lancers), who had apparently some 
matter of importance upon his 
mind. Bridoon was a very good 
specimen, in point of appearance, of 
what a Light Dragoon ought to be; 
but he was reserved, and if not shy, 
certainly lazy, and never troubled 
himself about society, which he 
fancied he despised. He had spent 
his time since leaving Calcutta with 
very little companionship beyond 
2032 
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that of a short pipe, and was under- 
stood to look upon ladies as objec- 
tionable persons. The latter senti- 
ment was so exactly the reverse of 
Lightly’s way of thinking, that the 
pair had little in common as far as 
ordinary intercourse was concerned. 
So when Bridoon stopped him 
Lightly thought he was going to be 
bored ; but he was too easy to make 
the fact apparent, and was super- 
ficially pleasant upon the shortest 
notice. 

‘What's the matter now?’ said 
he, as if something was always the 
matter but he did not mind it, and 
liked being bored rather than other- 
wise. 

*I want you to tell me about that 
girl,’ was the somewhat hesitating 


reply. 

‘Girl! What girl? The ship’s 
full of girls. How should I know 
whom you mean?’ 

‘ Ah, you know well enough. The 
girl; the strange girl that nobody 
knew until she came on board.’ 

Lightly laughed. ‘So you have 
found her out?’ he said. ‘ Well, I’ll 
tell you who she is. I suppose you 
have not even heard their name?” 

‘No,’ 

‘Well, her name is Asmanee, 
and they are indigo-planters; that 
is to say, her father was an indigo- 
planter before he died; and she is 
now supposed to have the pecuniary 
rewards of indigo-planting in her 
own right—to what extent, however, 
is not known.’ 

‘Never mind. I want you to in- 
troduce me.’ 

‘ Well, I usually introduce myself 
in such cases; but as you please.’ 

So Lightly took his diffident friend 
to the parterre under the awning; 
and after a few words and a little 
flutter, Bridoon found himself sitting 
by the side of as pretty a flower as 
@ man would wish to wear in the 
button-hole of his affections. 

Pretty, I said—the word should 
be beautiful. It was beauty, beyond 
adoubt. There is beauty that trips 
you up, and beauty that knocks you 
down. Hers took the sudden and 
decisive course of action. You could 
no more mistake its effect than you 
could mistake a hit from a round 
shot. Striking, in the orderly ac- 
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ceptation of the term, would be a 
mild description of the mode ip 
which it took you by storm; but 
some such word must be applied to 
it. Girls you see who are showy, 
like a shawl or a carpet. She was 
not that, but was brilliant, as a gem 
is brilliant—through its light rather 
than its colour. You need not ex- 
pect a recitation of details—beauty 
is not to be catalogued in the man- 
ner of an auctioneer—but I 
sum up by saying that her style is 
describable as fair with dark points; 
that her eyes were azure, and her 
general effect that of a star. 
Bridoon had been three days wor- 
shipping her from afar—he who fan- 
cied he despised women—and was 
delighted to find how much plea- 
santer it was to worship at close 
quarters. But the realization of his 
dream bewildered him: it felt like 
aspiring all night to a planet, and 
sitting by its side in the morning, 
and remarking that it was fine 
weather. And no planet could look 
brighter when spoken to than did 
Amabel at the smallest remark of 
this lieutenant of Light Dragoons, 
She had never known a cavalry man 
before, for the military station near- 
est to her father’s factory boasted of 
nothing but native infantry, with 
the exception ofa battery of artillery, 
also foot; and she was so sensible of 
her inexperience of the world, that 
she took omne ignotum pro magnifico 
as regarded things in general, her 
Majesty’s forces of course included. 
She had great reverence for the 
mounted branch of the service, more- 
over, because she had read about it 
a great deal in novels, where its 
officers were always pictured as su- 
perb fellows, irresistible to the other 
sex, and the conquering heroes of 
society wherever they went. With 
regard to intellectual qualities, they 
were usually represented in a nega 
tive character; so Amabel was not 
at all surprised at Bridoon’s feeble 
remarks. Stupidity, she concluded 
to be as proper to a cavalry officer 
as ,his spurs. She was not at all 
aware that her companion was 4 
very clever fellow, and that he ap- 
red stupid simply because he was 
in love. So she was quite interested 
to hear that he thought India un 
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tly hot at some seasons of 
- year, but a charming country 


in others; that he had seen several 
of it, and had once been in 
action; that they had a very plea- 
sant mess, but he was rather tired 
of always meeting the same men, 
and spent a great deal of time in 
reading. Amabel’s part in the con- 
yersation was not stupid at all. Her 
being in love or not would have 
made no difference in this respect. 
She had perfect self-possession—the 
proud way in which her head was 
upon her shoulders would 
ve assured you of this—and all 
the airs and graces that nothing but 
high birth and breeding, or the most 
careful culture in the largest capitals 
of Europe, are supposed to supply. 
How such a star ever arose in the 
Mofussil of Bengal I do not pretend 
to say. The causes of such phe- 
nomena are nature’s business, not 
mine. 

The worst thing about Amabel 
was her mother, a lady of grand 

hysical organization, but a little 
Motussilized in mind; not too strong 
in the head, and exhibiting the not 
unfrequent combination of the ut- 
most apparent good-nature with 
that appreciation of self-interest 
Which is known in India as ‘liking 
sixteen annas to the rupee.’ She 
had never been in Europe, but 
always talked about going ‘ home.’ 
This affectation once drew from a 
cynical listener the remark that she 
needed only ‘eight annas and a 
hackery’ to accomplish the object— 
the allusion being to the price for 
which she might hire a native cart 
to convey her to the nearest bazaar. 
The sarcasm, by the way, was not 
quite appropriate, as the lady, like 
her husband, was of pure Euro- 

blood. 

The theatricals to which I have 
alluded were Amabel’s suggestion. 
She insisted, in the spirit of a do- 
Mineering duchess, that something 
of the kind ought to be done for 
her amusement. This was during 
the first ten minutes of her con- 
versation with Bridoon; and he, de- 
lighted to gratify her lightest wish 
—to have any object with her in 
eommon—readily undertook the ma- 
nagement of a performance. So 


when the mamma, thinking that 
enough had been done for a first in- 
terview, took her daughter away 
upon some feminine errand, he at 
once set to work to keep his pro- 
mise. 

It was something new for Bridoon, 
albeit companionable, and even po- 
pular, to take an active interest in 
a proceeding of the kind, and his 
friends were not slow in ascribing it 
to the right cause. Lightly, as you 
may suppose, was especially plea- 
sant on the subject, and wished his 
friend a success which he did not 
dream of his obtaining. ‘ However, 
said he, ‘the play’s the thing for 
the present; and if we want the 
play we’d better get hold of the 
doctor.’ 

This was the doctor of the ship, 
who was a very good amateur, kept 
a collection of Lacy’s acting editions, 
and was himself ready to take a 
dozen parts on the shortest notice. 

The drama principally patronized 
afloat is not of the most elevated 
kind. Serious plays are considered 
out of the question, and nothing in 
five acts is likely to find favour. I 
regret to say that the result of the 
meeting held upon the subject that 
afternoon in the forecastle was a 
very light and frivolous selection— 
‘ Bombastes Furioso,’ and ‘ Box and 
Cox.’ Aspecial advantage in favour 
of these pieces, however, was that 
they could be cast at once without 
trouble, having been already studied 
to any extent by the intending per- 
formers; so nothing remained but 
the dresses and the ‘mounting,’ 
which are matters easily managed 
on board ship; and it was arranged 
that the performance should take 
place on the first night after leaving 
Madras. 


— 


CHAPTER III. 


The day wore on as days do, and 
the night arrived with its usual 
punctuality. Bridoon, with the 
audacity which belongs to so many 
men who are believed to be bashful, 
followed up his advantage with the 
* Indigo Queen,’ as the lady of his 
affections was called by the bold 
men on board. Except at dinner, 
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where there was a Mede and Persian 
arrangement as regards seats, he 
was constantly by her side; and not 
only was the daughter delighted, 
but the mamma smiled upon the 
intercourse of the evidently happy 
pair, and marked her approval with 
the instinct of match-making mater- 
nity, by keeping out of their way as 
much as possible. As they walked 
up and down the deck in the sun- 
set, occasionally leaning upon the 
bulwark to watch the red glare re- 
flected in the darkéning waves, or 
pretending to see ships on the 
horizon, and other objects of inte- 
rest, you may be sure that they 
did not escape commentary from 
their fellow - passengers, some of 
whom were similarly engaged, while 
others were seated about in groups, 
enjoying the witching hour in their 
own way. 

‘It looks like a clear case,’ said 
Captain Lightly to the object of his 
temporary attentions, whom he was 
escorting upon her evening prome- 
nade. ‘I didn’t think Bridoon had 
itin him. He is usually so shy of 
ladies. At Meerut, where we were 
stationed together, he generally di- 
vided himself between books and 
billiards, with an occasional devia- 
— in favour of private theatri- 


‘ But she is so pretty,’ said his 
companion, Miss Kutcherry, the 
judge’s daughter, who was pretty 
herself, and could afford to make 
the admission; ‘ but as for Captain 
Bridoon——’ 

‘ He is only a lieutenant,’ inter- 
rupted Lightly—military men are 
always chary of brevet rank being 
given to their friends. 

* Well, Mr. Bridoon—I never saw 
him until this morning, and 
cannot say I admire him. He is 
dull—wants vivacity, I think. You 
observe that he seems to have very 
little to say.’ 

Lightly took this as an implied 
compliment to himself, as his err- 
ings were not on the side of silence; 
so he observed that fellows of the 
kind seldom got on with ladies, and 
then, dropping Bridoon abruptly, 
proceeded to justify his own reputa- 
tion as a fellow of a very different 
kind indeed. I suppose his conver- 
d 


sation was very amusing, for the 
lady laughed a great deal, in a 
pretty, fluttering manner, and when 
she talked in return was full of the 
most engaging superlatives. But 
she looked with serious interest at 
the couple whenever they passed in 
the course of their movements to 
and fro. 

Another pair of promenaders 
were not quite so favourable in 
their criticisms. Mrs. Galloper, the 
widow of Captain Galloper, who had 
been A.D.C. to the Commander-in- 
Chief at Bombay, prided herself 
upon being a dame du monde, who 
knew European society by heart, 
looked down upon Indian society, 
and would never allow that any 
good could come out of the Mofussil. 
She was making a fast impression 
upon young Tapeling, of the Civil 
Service, her present escort, and cri- 
ticized Amabel in a desperate spirit 
of raillery; when descending to 
serious commentary, talking of ‘ her 
manner as something mysterious, 
her ensemble as wanting in a je ne sais 
quoi, and so forth. She admitted 
that she was pretty, however; 
but ‘after all it is only the pretti- 
ness that you see in a picture upon 
a box of bon-bons, which may be 
very Watteau-ish and so forth, but 
is only admired by very young and 
very old men.’ 

Tapeling, who could not be con- 
sidered very old,and did not wish to 
be thought very young, agreed with 
this worldly sentiment, and re- 
marked that ‘Girls who looked like 
Dresden china ornaments soon got 
placed upon the shelf.’ 

In return he was told that he was 
very clever, but too severe; so you 
see the conversation went on just as 
it ought to do; and Tapeling— 
thinking exclusively of himself all 
the time—looked down upon his 
companion’s dark inquiring eyes 
and pale handsome face—not, how- 
ever, of the bon-bon order of beauty 
—and fancied himself half in iove 
with her. 

Some of the groups were less cha- 
ritable still upon the unoffending 
lovers—who would at least have 
been unoffending had they not 
made an unpardonably appropriate 
pair, and left other people to them- 
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selves so as to be disagreeably ag- 
ve. 

“I have no patience with her,’ 
said Mrs. Colonel Pommel, as she 
called herself, to her friend Mrs. 
Cantle, the wife of a captain in her 
husband’s regiment—the Chillum- 
chee Irregular Horse—with whom 
she was coming home on leave ; both 
ladies being what are irreverently 
designated ‘ grass-widows.’ 

‘ Well, I can’t say that,’ was the 
philosophical rejoinder, ‘ for I never 
take any notice of her, never see 
what she is doing, or who she is 
talking to—she may monopolise all 
the men in the ship as far as I am 
concerned. ButI do think,’ added 
the lady with sudden decision, ‘ that 
girls of her age who go on in that 
way ought to be whipped and sent 
to bed.’ 

‘And if I was her mother—that 
is to say, supposing I was old 
enough,’ said the elder lady, who 
was in her second bloom, and 
wished to make the most of the 
season—‘ if I had the control of her ; 
in fact——’ 

But what the irate lady would do 
in such a contingency was lost to 
the world, owing to the sudden 
appearance of Mrs. Asmanee her- 
self, who wore that air of triumphant 
suavity which mammas assume un- 
der the conditions which were in so 
rapid a course of development as 
regarded her daughter. She was a 
stranger to the speakers—they had 
taken care of that—but addressed 
them with charming courtesy, as 
she was about to seat herself in an 
adjacent chair. 

* Does this chair belong to your 

Yad 

‘Yes; I am keeping it for a friend,’ 
returned Mrs. Pommel, savagely, 
drawing the article of furniture sud- 
denly to her side as she spoke. 

Mrs. Asmanee was nearly falling 
= the deck, but recovering her- 

, bowed with a sumptuous air 
of pity, and sailed away. Not quite 
knowing what else to do, she made 
a point of catching sight of her 
daughter by accident, and, bowing 
graciously to Bridoon, asked if the 
young lady would not like to go 
‘ down-stairs’ and take some tea? 
As if people ever took tea in 
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dreams of love, with a setting sun 
leaving its last glow upon the ocean! 

The empty chair was the cause 
of some mortification to the grass- 
widows. A Calcutta friend of theirs 
—a young merchant of wealth and 
influence—took possession of it, and 
with careless ingenuousness began 
praising the Indigo Queen. He had 
an idea that the ladies, being mar- 
ried, would not dream of being 
jealous of her, so he declared his 
opinion that she was one of the 
prettiest and most charming girls 
of his acquaintance. Twilight is 
very brief in the East, and it was 
almost too dark to see how his com- 
panions received this information, 
but it is certain that they both sud- 
denly discovered that they wanted 
tea themselves, and went below to 
seek that refreshment. Even in the 
saloon they were not free from an- 
noyance, for Mrs. Asmanee had 
already descended, and, with Mr. 
Tapeling and his fair friend of the 
deck, and a colonel devoted to ladies 
and cards, had just made up a party 
at whist. 

The deck was now nearly de- 
serted. Indeed the moon which 
succeeded the sun fell upon little of 
life except the lovers. It was a new 
moon—a crescent of nae 
made everything as light as day. 
The sky was clearer than it had 
ever been before, and the sea looked 
grand in its blue depth, with its sur- 
face beauties of foam and phospho- 
rescence. There was a fair breeze, 
which softly cooled the air; the 
steam was lowered and the sails 
unfurled ; and the ship went flying 
through the waters,as though in 
love with the land, and determined 
to be in the arms of Madras by the 
morning. 

It was in such a scene as this that 
the young Lancer, standing by the 
bulwark with a little white hand 
within his own, poured forth to its 
lady owner the utterance of his 
heart. 

When the Indigo Queen de- 
scended to the saloon it was no- 
ticed that she looked very serious, 
but happy as a bird. Her mother 
saw at once what had happened, 
and trumped her partner's ting in 
the first moment of exultation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


At daybreak there was a great 
rustling of ropes and chains, a 
trampling upon deck, the noise of 
many voices in tongues familiar and 
strange; then there came a sudden 
shake and a stop. The ship had 
east anchor. Looking through the 
porthole of your cabin you saw the 
surf breaking over the flat shore— 
the higher ground beyond — the 
white houses, the lighthouse, and 
the fort. There was no mistaking 
Madras. 

The ardent people, as usual, went 
on deck at full speed; the indiffer- 
ent people, as usual, remained below 
to make full toilettes. Some dashed 
on shore in haste before breakfast ; 
others proceeded at their leisure after 
that meal. A few hardened travel- 
lers, who had seen everything, did 
not go on shore at all; a few indo- 
lent travellers, who did not care to 
see anything, also remained on 
board. 

The Indigo Queen was among the 
dilatory number. She was late in 
the saloon, not wishing to meet 
Bridoon in the presence of a crowd. 
Fortunately there were very few 
there when she emerged, and she 
made her way upon deck without 
being either stared at or talked at. 
Here were the usual visitors from 
the land—jugglers, jewellers, and 
the vendors of red and yellow ices; 
and there was a whole fleet of Mas- 
soolah boats alongside, taking people 
on shore. Here, too, was her mother, 
who kissed her affectionately—as 
ske had been doing from the first 
thing in the morning—and told her 
that she should pay a visit to the 
town as soon as they! found a gen- 
tleman or two to escort them. Of 
course there was a gentleman close 
at hand, and you may guess who he 
was, and what a pretty meeting 
took place between the pair. So 
the three went off together in one of 
the Massoolah craft, where they were 
‘all in the same boat’ as far as being 
bullied for bakhsheesh wasconcerned, 
and stood a chance of being crushed 
together in affectionate harmony. 

I will not accompany the party 
on shore, where they spent a hot 
and I hope happy day. During 


their absence several new passen- 


gers came on board, and am 
them one who was destined to exer. 
cise no little influence upon their 
recently-formed plans. It was by 
his baggage that the new arrival 
first became known. ‘The black 
‘overland’ trunks were new, and 
evidently on their first journey, and 
they were conspicuously inscribed 
with the name and style of ‘ Lord 
Topham.’ 

A traveller of rank is always a 
great object of interest on board 
ship, especially if he holds no official 
authority, and may be tuft-hunted 
by anybody hardy enough to ven- 
ture on the chase. People who 
would have no opportunity of know- 
ing him on shore try their utmost 
to make his acquaintance afloat, and 
but that he has usually a friend to 
protect him, his life would be in- 
supportable. On shore he has the 
world before him wherein to escape 
from intrusion, but in a ship he is a 
prisoner, and tries to be civil to 
everybody in self-defence. Lord 
Topham’s friend was a half-pay 
captain named Sharp, who, as for- 
tune would have it, had had some 
acquaintance with Mrs. Asmanee in 
Calcutta; so he was duly pounced 
upon by that lady on her return 
from the shore, as soon as she was 
extricated from the depths of the 
boat and stood in safety upon the 
deck. At first he was inclined to 
give her a very cool reception, not 
considering ‘her quite bon ton; but 
the appearance of the daughter 
disarmed him, and he could not 
choose but be cordial. 

‘And who is this Lord Topham 
with whom you are travelling? 
asked the lady, as soon as she could 
slip in the question edgeways. 

Captain Sharp told her that he 
was the son of the Earl of ——, 
naming a well-known statesman of 
the day; that he was very young, 
and unmarried; that he was seeing 
the world with a view to the com- 
pletion of his political training, and 
that immediately upon his arrival 
at home he was to enter the House 
of Commons, where he intended 
upon an early day to bring forward 
a motion for the reform of nearly 
everything he had seen in India. 
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From that moment a new world 
opened itself to Mrs. Asmanee's 
ination. To have a daughter 

_ the wife of a baron, who would one 
day be an earl—a probable cabinet 
minister, perhaps the premier himself 
—to ‘move’ in the highest circles 
and be caressed by society, to say 
nothing of having a splendid for- 
tune at command, as every noble- 
man must have, according to her 
idea! Such was the picture that 
ted itself in vivid colours be- 

tore the impressionable mind of this 
model mother. Alnaschar’s vision 
was nothing to it. She had already 
spurned from her mind’s presence 
the lieutenant of Lancers, with the 
contempt which his miserable posi- 
tion deserved. Her daughter, in- 
deed, was not going to marry into 
the barracks, with this splendid 
t before her! And there 


el be no doubt of its speedy 
realization; for as they spoke his 
lordship joined the group, and after 
making an inquiry of Captain Sharp 
as to the whereabouts of his despatch- 
box, caught sight of Amabel, and 
betrayed evident signs of admira- 


tion. He had a pleasant comeliness, 
which came principally from a fresh 
and fair complexion, easy, open 
manners, and well-appointed cos- 
tume; his general ‘form’ being au- 
thentically London, and conveying 
the idea, as Mrs. Asmanee after- 
wards declared, with a profound 
ignorance of her subject, of ‘every 
inch the nobleman.’ 

It was not difficult to get an in- 
troduction, for his lordship asked 
the honour on his own account, and 
once over the conventional bridge 
was not slow in availing himself of 
the advantages of the country. So 
engrossed was he with his new ac- 
quaintances, that he had not time to 
notice the disgusted looks of Bri- 
doon, who, however, had no excuse 
for quarrelling with anybody, and 
was obliged to be content with a 
place in the background, from which, 
however, he soon took the dignified 
course of moving off altogether. 
He was spared the pain therefore of 
witnessing what followed, that is to 
say, the appropriation of his fiancée 
by the susceptible lord, who, when 
the anchor was up and the ship 
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once more under weigh, escorted 
her up and down the deck precisely 
as Bridoon had done the night be- 
fore, and under an even stronger 
fire of remarks from the amiable 
groups scattered about. 

Mrs. Pommel and Mrs. Cantle 
were, you may be sure, particularly 
incensed, though what harm the 
proceeding did to them it is not 
easy to see. The former declared 
her opinion that Amabel was a 
‘ minx,’ whatever that may be; and 
the latter made the discovery that 
Lord Topham’s family dated no 
farther back, as far as their nobility 
was concerned, than the time of Pitt. 
Miss Kutcherry did not think the 
young lady so pretty as she had 
thought her before; and Mrs. Gal- 
loper thought that mysterious 
‘manner’ of hers worse than ever. 
As for Amabel herself, she was 
rather frightened than otherwise; 
and what made her feel more awk- 
ward was that she took it for granted 
that her new admirer was going 
through the same course as her old 
one, and that she would very soon 
have to make her election between 
the two. A cavalry officer had 
seemed to her yesterday a superior 
being; a lord appeared to-day 
nothing less than an angel. She 
knew not what she was doing, but 
when his lordship proposed to join 
the people below and play at chess, 
she acceded as a matter of course. 
She had an idea that it would be a 
breach of etiquette to refuse any- 
thing to the nobility. 

At the table in the saloon the 
pair were the observed of all ob- 
servers, and this fact did not restore 
Amabel’s presence of mind. She 
had a feeling of relief, however, 
when she found that Bridoon was 
not present. She could not play at 
chess, so they tried backgammon ; 
and the play—in which she regu- 
larly lost, I believe also in a spirit 
of complaisance to rank—lasted until 
it was time to retire. Once only 
Bridoon had looked into the saloon. 
He was very pale, and said nothing. 
As she met his eye she turned still 
paler, and could not have spoken 
for her life. Mrs. Asmanee’s tri- 
umph may be conceived. 
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CHAPTER VY. 


The next morning Bridoon sought 
an interview with Amabel, but could 
not obtain it; and Mrs, Asmanee, 
who had become as cold as one of 
the pink and yellow ices of the day 
before, would not assist him. As 
for Amabel, whenever she appeared 
in public Lord Topham was by her 
side, and whenever he left her she 
ran and hid herself in her cabin. 

The theatricals were to come off 
that night. Bridoon had nothing 
to do in the first piece, but he was 
to play Cox in the second. Fancy 

laying Cox in his state of mind! 
Bat men have pride in small mat- 
ters as well as women, and he had 
not courage to make a public expo- 
sure of his discomfiture. Upon the 
quarter-deck he saw the stage in 
process of erection—a raised floor- 
ing shut in with canvas, some 
scenery of general utility, a prosce- 
nium made from union jacks, and 
footlights all in form—appliances 
and means kept carefully for such 
occasions. As he heard the ham- 
mers going at the woodwork, the 
cheerful impression came upon him 
that he had been ordered for execu- 
tion, and that the men were engaged 
in putting up the scaffold. How- 
ever, he made his way to the fore- 
castle, where the ladies and gentle- 
‘ men of the company were ‘ called’ 
for rehearsal. ‘ Bombastes Furioso’ 
had just been got through, and 
* Box and Cox’ was imminent. Mrs. 
Bouncer was there in the person of 
Lightly, who had been used, when 
an ensign at Meerut, to play young 
ladies, and could now, as a captain, 
manage to play a middle-aged 
female, as his face was bare with 
the exception of a little hair upon 
his upper lip, which could be easily 
powdered into insignificance. The 
doctor of the ship was to play Boz, 
and he presently appeared, bringing 
with him the last man in the world 
whom Bridoon cared to meet, as he 
had good reason to detest him very 
thoroughly, but none at all for a 
formal quarrel. His presence was 
soon explained. Several passengers 
were ill: the doctor feared that his 
attendance would be wanted in the 
course of the evening, so he thought 


it prudent to place Box in other 
hands. Lord Topham, who had 
several times played the part at 
Christmas time at his father's castle, 
had kindly undertaken it upon this 
occasion, and he would be quite up 
to the mark after one rehearsal. 

Lord Topham was so frank and 
pleasant, so utterly unconscious of 
giving any one offence, that Bridoon 
was quite disarmed. And, after all, 
he thought, how am I justified in 
supposing that he means mischief, 
and still less that he means any 
slight tome? So he met the prof- 
fered acquaintanceship half way, as 
in courtesy bound, and, the free- 
masonry of society being established 
between them, entered upon the 
business in hand with a lighter 
heart than he had known since they 
had left Madras. 

The rehearsal over, Lord Topham 
lit a cheroot, and offered his case to 
Bridoon. The Lancer would rather 
have smoked his own, or anybody 
else’s cigar, but knew not how to 
refuse his new friend, whose cor- 
diality was difficult of resistance. 
So they smoked and talked for a 
full half hour, found that they had 
many associations in common, and, 
in fact, fell naturally into one 
another’s society. It was a bore for 
Bridoon; but, as he reflected, what 
could he de? The man had only 
made up to the prettiest girl in the 
ship, as he had done himself the 
day before, and had evidently no 
notion that he was interfering with 
anybody else. 

Bridoon’s seat at dinner was a 
long way from that of Amabel, and 
Lord Topham’s was separated from 
both. When the repast was over, 
the Lancer did not deign to ap h 
his betrothed, but determined to let 
matters develop, as we shall find 
that they presently did. Amabel 
had looked very serious all the time 
that they were at table, and he 
thought that her brilliant eyes 
showed traces of tears. I am in- 
clined to think that his conjecture 
was right; for I know that people, 
passing her own and her mother’s 
cabin not long afterwards, heard 
distinct manifestations of unwilling- 
ness on the one side, and persuasion 
on the other, as if an elder lady 
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were impressing upon a younger 
one the necessity of doing some- 
thing to which the latter was averse ; 
after which came mingled sounds of 
grief and expostulation. The sub- 


ject in dispute appeared to be a 


letter, which the mother was trying 
to induce the daughter to write. 


_- 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was a brilliant night at the 
theatre. Seldom had the parterre of 
the ‘Suttee’ been graced with a more 
gorgeous assemblage. All available 
space in front of the proscenium 
was occupied by all available 
chairs, and all available chairs were 
occupied by all available ladies, with 
cavaliers in agreeable proportion. 
Above was the clear sky and the 
crescent moon. The west and the 
east were bound together in beauty. 
There was no occasion for the lamps 
to shine over fair women and brave 
men, or you may depend upon it 
they would have done so. Upon 
the present occasion the auditorium 
consisted of infinite space, and was 
light enough for all practical pur- 
poses. The only artificial lustre was 
from the cocoa-nut oil floats, and 
similar illumination behind the 
scenes. Among the distinguished 
company we especially observed 
Miss Amabel Asmanee, who occu- 
pied a place in the front row, to the 
intense disgust of some other ladies, 
who were not equally favoured with 
conspicuous positions. She sat by 
her mother’s side, and had no loyal 
knight and true paying his atten- 
tions to her as usual. Perhaps that 
was the reason why she looked so 


After an appropriate selection of 
music from the steward’s band, the 
green-baize curtain rose upon ‘ Bom- 
bastes Furioso.’ I will draw a veil 
over that performance, as it was too 
much like ‘Bombastes Furioso’ 
as usually played by amateurs, to 
call for particular notice. The only 
characteristic which gave it peculiar 
distinction was the rich variety of 
costume, contributed, as far as the 
male characters were concerned, 
from different uniforms of her Ma- 
ty’s service. Thus Bombastes 
imself wore the jacket of an officer 
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of Hussars, and wonderful boots 
ornamented with gold, belonging to 
some regiment of irregular cavalry ; 
while the king wore the scarlet of 
the Line, and a Highlander’s full- 
dress cap overburdened with plumes. 
A novel feature was introduced, too, 
in the great scene with the boots. 
Those displayed on the tree were 
not those worn by that distinguished 
general, but a pair of ladies’ Hessians 
with tassels in front, so much affected 
by the ‘ girl of the period ’"—an exhi- 
bition which caused a great deal of 
speculation as to their probable 
ownership. 

A few more airs from the steward’s 
band, and the curtain rose upon 
* Box and Cox. There was ascream 
of laughter at the appearance of 
Bridoon in Cox, whose eccentric 
costume, one would have thought, 
could scarcely have been supplied 
on board. The aspect of Mrs. 
Bouncer, in the person of Lightly, 
was a still greater triumph. He had 
laid some of his fair friends under 
contribution for the clothes, and had 
been dressed by no less distinguished 
hands than those of the 
widows, Mesdames Pommel and 
Cantle. He was much more ornate 
than is proper to Mrs. Bouncer, but 
the fault was justly regarded as one 
on the right side. He looked, in 
fact, a very comely person of thirty 
or thereabouts, had on a wig no- 
body knew from whence, and his 
moustache was so judiciously dis- 
guised as not to matter in the least. 
Lord Topham, in Box, was an equal 
success, and the way in which he 
had made up like Mr. Toole was a 
marvel to all beholders. 

The piece, in fact, was a brilliant 
triumph, up till nearly the close, 
when some incidents occurred waich 
I must relate in detail.* 

When Mrs. Bouncer brought in 
the letter from Cox’s intended wife, 
Cox took it, according to stage direc- 
tion, when the dialogue proceeded 


* It may be here mentioned, for the 
benefit of Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander, 
that Box and Coz are respectively a hatter 
and a printer, who occupy the same apart- 
ment without being aware of the fact, one 
being out all day and the other out all 
night, and that they have both been paying 
attention to the same widow at Margate. 
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in this manner, the words of the 
play being interpolated with the 
private remarks of the performers : 

Cox. (Opens letter—starts.) Good- 
ness gracious! [Is it you, my lord, 
who have caused me to be insulted 
in this manner? 

Box. (Snatching letter — starts.) 
Gracious goodness! [No, sir; I 
know nothing about the letter.] 

Cox. (After reading the letter 
again.) He means your intended. 
{You must know something about 
this.] 

Box. No, yours! However, it’s 
perfectly immaterial—but she un- 
questionably was yours. [You are 
making a mistake altogether. | 

Cox. How can that be? You 
——_ to her first. [You must 

ave been aware that the lady was 
engaged to me. | 

Box. Yes. ft you mean Miss 
Asmanee, I did not propose to her at 
all.) But then you—now don’t let us 
begin again—go on. 

Then, after Cox has finished read- 
ing the letter, they went on in this 
way : 

Box. Generous, ill-fated being! 
[You are under a strange misap- 
nen 

Cox. And to think that I tossed 
up for such a woman. [I shall expect 
an explanation when this foolery is 
over. | 

Box. When I remember that I 
staked such a treasure upon the 
hazard of a die! [You shall have it. ] 

Cox. I’m sure, Mr. Box, I can’t 
sufficiently thank you for your sym- 
pathy. [Simply an insult; and I 
shall consider it in that light. } 

Box. And I’m sure, Mr. Cox, you 
couldn’t feel more if she had been 
your own intended. 

Cox. Jf she had been my own 
intended! She was my own in- 
tended! [You must have known of 
the engagement. | 

And so forth. Matters got worse, 
too, when Mrs. Bouncer came in 
with the second letter. 

Cox. Another trifle from Margate, 
(Opens the letter—starts.) Goodness 
gracious! [This is too much.] 

Box. (Snatching letter — starts.) 
Gracious goodness! [I can only say 
I know nothing about it. 

The dialogue proceeded in similar 


style until the incident of the third 
letter. 

Cox. Put it under. (4 letter is 
put under the door.) Goodness gra- 
cious! [This confirms my sus- 
picions. ] 

Box. (Snatching letter.) Gracious 
goodness! [This is as surprising to 
me as yourself—I have been the 
victim of some imposition. ] 

But the worst was to come. 

Cox. Box! [I have had no hand 
in this.] 

Box. Cox! (About to embrace— 
Boz stops, seizes Cox’s hand, and looks 
eagerly in his face.) You'll excuse 
the apparent insanity of the remark, 
but the more I look at you the more 
I’m convinced that you are my long- 
lost brother. [This is infernally 
ridiculous. | 

Cox. The very observation I was 
going to make to you. [Yes, and I 
believe you are the cause. | 

Box. Ah! Tell me—in mercy 
tell me—have you such a thing asa 
strawberry mark on your left arm? 
[This is too absurd. | 

Cox. No! [I’m glad the thing’s 
just over. 

Box. Then it ishe! (They rush 
into each other’s arms.) . 

The embrace was so fervent as to 
considerably astonish the audience, 
who had fancied that something 
must be the matter, especially those 
in front, who caught a few words 
now and then in addition to the re- 
gular dialogue; and Cox, it was ob- 
served, seemed to be laying violent 
hands upon his particular friend, to 
the extent, at least, of giving him 
something very like a shaking. This 
did not last more than a minute; 
Bow extricated himself from Cox’s 
grasp, and the remaining few words 
on either side were got over nobody 
knew how. 

As soon as the curtain fell an ex- 
planation ensued. 

‘Once for all, Lord Topham,’ 
asked Bridoon, ‘was it at your in- 
stigation, or with your knowledge, 
that those letters were written to 
me, and delivered upon the stage ?” 

‘I give you my honour, no,’ was 
the answer; ‘and I might ask you 
the same question concerning the 
third letter, addressed to myself, and 
also delivered on the stage.’ 
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Of this Bridoon, in his turn, de- 
nied all knowledge. 

‘ All I know,’ interposed Lightly, 
‘is that I found them in the pocket 
of my—my dress,’ he added, glanc- 
ing at his feminine apparel. ‘Then, 
seized with an idea, he added, ‘ Mrs. 
Pommel and Mrs. Cantle looked 
after my get up, and Mrs. Pommel 
gave me the letters, which I sup- 

to be dummies, to deliver in 
the course of my part. If they gave 
me real letters instead of false ones, 
it is not my fault.’ 

*Do you know,’ asked Bridoon, 
‘ what the letters contained ?” 

‘Certainly not; was the answer. 
‘I thought they contained nothing 
at all.’ 

What the letters did contain was 
very simple. The first, addressed 
to Bridoon, was from Mrs, Asmanee, 
and informed him: that, for family 
reasons to which she need not more 
particularly allude, she must with- 
draw her implied consent to Mr. 
Bridoon’s marriage with her daugh- 
ter, and that she hoped, therefore, 
that he would not address that 
young lady for the future except as 
an ordinary acquaintance. The 
second,.also addressed to Bridoon, 
was from the young lady herself, 
informing him that her feelings had 
changed towards him, and that she 
must ask him to release her from 
her imprudent promise; she would 
always respect him as a friend, and 
desired that he would not regard 
her in any other light. The third 
letter, from Mrs. Asmanee, and ad- 
dressed to Lord Topham, informed 
his lordship that his attentions to 
her daughter having been such as to 
render a formal declaration on his 
part unnecessary, she had much 
pleasure in assuring him of the satis- 
faction with which she would receive 


him as a son-in-law; adding that 
she need not make any addition on 
the part of her daughter, as he must 
be fully aware of the feeling of that 
young lady towards himself. 

These interesting missives, it sub- 
sequently appeared, had been taken 
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by Mrs. Pommel from Mrs. Asmanee’s 
Indian ayah,who had been told by her 
mistress to leave them in the cabins 
of their respective addresses; and 
the two grass-widows, suspecting 
that some mischief would ensue, had 
taken measures to make Lightly de- 
liver them on the stage. 

There was, of course, no quarrel 
between Topham and Bridoon. Top- 
ham had no intentions, nor any in- 
tention of having any. With Bridoon 
it was different—poor fellow, he had 
been in earnest. He never spoke to 
Amabel again. Indeed she gave 
him no opportunity, but shut her- 
self up in her cabin, thoroughly 
ashamed of the ‘part she had been 
weak enough to play. Mrs. Asmanee 
was furious with Topham for not 
responding to her advances, and still 
more furious with herself when, upon 
looking over some English news- 
papers at Point de Galle (where 
‘Topham and Bridoon both left the 
ship), she read a paragraph to this 
effect :-— 

‘The Martingale peerage, by the 
death of the late lord, descends to 
his nephew, Mr. Bridoon, a lieu- 
tenant in the —th Light Dragoons 
(Lancers), who also inherits the 
large family estates.’ There were 
some further particulars, but these 
were quite enough to induce morti- 
fication of no common order. 

I asked Bridoon, after his arrival 
in England, when the news first 
reached him. 

*I knew of it,’ he answered, ‘ be- 
fore I left Calcutta, but did not 
want to be bored during the journey. 
I could see that I was thrown over 
on account of Topham’s rank, and 
was, of course, the less likely on 
that account to tell my own.’ 

I was glad to see that he was re- 
covering from his disappointment. I 
saw the Indigo Queen a year after- 
wards at Baden-Baden. She was still 
looking like a star, but not so bright 
a star as when on board the ‘ Suttee.’ 
She was not then married, but her 
mother was trying hard at an Italian 
Count. 

Srpney L. BLANCHARD. 
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HOW I STOOD FOR THE HALLAMSHIRE BOROUGHS. 


—_—— 





CHAPTER IL. 


HE season was really over, and I 
was the last man left in town. 

Not that i had really very much to 
do with the season, or that it was at 
all a point of punctilio with me 
about being or not being the last 
man in town. I don’t pretend to 
set the fashion, as some fellows do. 
I have rooms in the Temple, but 
they are by no means fancy rooms. 
I know one or two lords, but I don’t 
think they are fond of me. I belong 
to a club, but with all its vast pre- 
tensions I acknowledge in my own 
soul that it is only a second-rate 
club. And this brings me to the 
confession that I am merely a 
second-rate man. I took a second- 
class at college; I came in second 
at a steeplechase; I generally travel 
second-class by railway. So, all 
things considered, I am only a 
secondary sort of ‘fellow, and I 
never contemplated that a grand 
political occasion would arise in 
which I should play first fiddle. 
But let me not anticipate. Iam on 
my legs—the reader will pardon an 
eleciioneering metaphor— for the 
purpose of relating an unvarnished 
story. My patrimony was small, 
and on that patrimony the children 
of Israel had already committed 
considerable ravages. My chief so- 
cial distinction lay in the fact that I 
was the undoubted nephew of Mr. 
Langlands of Langlands Castle, who 
owned almost any number of broad 
acres you might choose to name in 
the county of Hallamshire. But 
unfortunately the relationship was 
only on the spindle side, and the 
difference of name—my own being 
Bobus—materially interfered with 
the extent of credit which I might 
otherwise have received from trades- 
men. Neither had I any chance, 
approximate or ulterior, of touching 
any of those perennial thousands 
which belonged to the Langlands 
estate. My uncle. had three sons. 
The first was in the army, the second 
was in the church, the third held a 
very good appointment in the Tape 
and Sealing-wax Department. The 





two youngest were married, with 
progeny, and the eldest was going 
to be married as soon as he was re- 
leased from active service abroad. 
The chief advantage which I de- 
rived from my avuncular relation 
was that I had a standing invitation 
to g down every autumn to Lang- 
lands Castle for the shooting. The 
pleasure had its drawbacks. The 
servants drew blood like fleas, and 
the gamekeepers stood me ina little 
fortune. I was not rich. I was 
just called to the bar, and was en- 
deavouring to make ends meet by 
the help of a little literature. It 
may be interesting—in a statistical 
ar of view—to mention that my 

1 income for the year had 
aieubiel to half a guinea, and my 
literary income to a guinea and a 
half. Still, upon the whole, I 
thought it was worth while to go 
down to Langlands Castle. 

It is a long distance into Hallam- 
shire. That wave-washed county 
lies at the very extremity of our 
isle. The express starts at some 
very early hour, none o'clock, or 
some other abnormal hour. When 
I said that I travelled second-class, 
I should have added that an excep- 
tion was furnished by my annual 
visit to Hallamshire, when, for the 
sake of the family dignity, I always 
went first-class ex It had 
hap’ med that I had fixed a par- 
ticular day for arriving; and my 
uncle was the soul of punctuality, 
and had not much soul worth men- 
tioning besides. I was nervous lest 
I should lose the train. I mentioned 
this to my friend Frazer. Extra- 
ordinary man Frazer; sleeps all day 
and works all night. It is an open 
question whether he will end on the 
woolsack or in a lunatic asylum. 
He kindly tells me that I may 
spend any time of the night I like 
in his rooms, and that he will make 
me some strong tea early in the 
morning, just before he goes to bed. 
I go to the theatre, and then I go to 
@ supper party, and about three in 
the morning I knock Frazer up. 
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He is as bright as a daisy, and as 
busy as a bee. The room is pleasant 
with a low fire and several lamps, 
and Frazer is busy with his books 
and papers. I doze after a while. 
About six o’clock that good-natured 
Frazer makes some strong tea. I 
doze again. At eight, Frazer not 
being able to sleep—I shouldn’t 
think he could after such strong tea 
and so much brain work—puts me 
into a Hansom for the terminus. I 
am half asleep when I get into the 
cab and when I pay the cabman, 
half asleep when I take my ticket 
and tumble into the railway car- 
riage. There was just one lady in 
the carriage into which I was vio- 
lently packed almost as the train 
was in motion. It was not very 
polite of me, but I was very tired, 
and flung myself at full length on 
the seat. Presently I heard a voice, 
pleasant, but rather sarcastic, say- 
ing— 

‘You seem to be very much fa- 
tigued, sir.’ 

‘I am, madam,’ I answered; ‘and 
for your sake I am sorry for it. 
Otherwise you would find me a very 
pleasant and agreeable companion 
during your ride.’ . ,< 

By the pleasant way in which this 
persiflage was received, I thought 
that I at least had secured a plea- 
sant companion for myself. 

As I looked at her face, I recog- 
nized. it. It was a fine face, more 
fine than pretty. I had seen its 
owner before. At the Zoo, at the 
Botanic Féte, at a soirée dansante, at 
a dinner at Lord Avon’s. 

‘I think I had the pleasure of 
seeing you at Lord Avon’s in June, 
at a dinner party, but I forget if I 
—I am Mr. Bobus—was introduced 
to you.’ 

*I thought I knew your face. 
We know Lord Avon, and we must 
have met there.’ 

She was Miss Delmar. She be- 
longed to the neighbourhood of my 
uncle’s country. I remembered now 
that I had heard that the Delmars 
never stayed very long in town, but 
took the cream off things in May 
and June. 

We come to the great junction. 
There the young lady is to meet Mr. 
Delmar. He is coming up from 
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some friends in the country, and is 
going home. She was put into the 
carriage that morning by an aunt 
who is going on the continent. 
Rather a trying position to be found 
by an elderly parent, solus cum sola, 
in animated conversation in a rail- 
way carriage. 

‘Oh, papa,’ she said, ‘I find this 
gentleman, Mr. Bobus, and I are 
friends. We were introduced at 
Lord Avon’s. Do you remember 
him? 

He did not give a direct reply. 

‘Lord Avon is here. I saw him 
on the platform just now. He is 
going on to his place.’ 

Now I don’t like Lord Avon 
much, As a rule, our lords are very 
fine fellows ; but as for this Avon, if 
you did not know he was a noble- 
man you would hardly think he was 
a gentleman. All was hurry and 
confusion at the junction. His lord- 
ship vouchsafed me a curt nod. 
Taking my sherry and soda at the 
refreshment counter, half screened 
by an enormous urn, I overhear a 
brief conversation about myself, and 
have the proverbial ill luck of all 
listeners. 

‘Who is your friend Mr. Bobus, 
Lord Avon?’ 

* Well, he’s hardly my friend. A 
nephew or some poor relation of 
Langlands, the big squire in Hal- 
lamshire. A briefless barrister, or 
something of that sort; and always 
will be one, I expect.’ 

This was not pleasant. Neither 
was my lord very pleasant during 
the score of miles that he went on 
with us. Neither was Mr. Delmar 
for the next hundred miles. He 
was silent, and the ee lady be- 
came silent also, and hid away her 
face behind books and newspapers. 
In due course they also disappeared. 


CHAPTER IL. 


* By Jove, sir,’ said my uncle to 
me, ‘ old Ferguson’s got the gout in 
his stomach.’ 

* What of that, sir?’ I asked. 

‘What of that, sir!’ said my 
uncle. ‘I'll tell you what it is—an 
important political event. He ought 
never to have touched that ’29 port 
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the other night. I knew it would 
lead to no end of trouble.’ 

‘Iam sorry for old Ferguson,’ I 

replied; ‘a very hearty old fellow. 

But I can hardly see how the gout 

in his stomach can be an important 

political event.’ 

‘Let me tell you, sir, that minis- 
tries have fallen, and a European 
war occasioned by less important 
events than Ferguson’s gout in the 
stomach. This gout will be a most 
important matter for Hallamshire.’ 

Now I had not heard a whisper of 
polities since I had been down in 

Hallamshire. The general election 
was to pass off as quietly as pos- 
sible. Things had gone on in an 
amicable groove, and all parties 
were pretty well satisfied with the 
existing state of the representation. 
And now Haliamshire was to be 
convulsed because Mr. Ferguson had 
an aggravated attack of the gout. 

‘Old Ferguson always said,’ re- 
sumed my uncle, ‘that if ever the 
gout became very serious he must 
resign. He couldn’t have it much 
worse than he has it now. If he 
don’t resign the gout will soon make 
him resign in toto. And then what 
shall we do for the boroughs ? 

‘But what has Ferguson to do 
with the boroughs, uncle? Ferguson 
sits for the county. Sir James 
Merton represents the boroughs; 
and I hoon you say only the other 
day that there could not possibly be 
a contest.’ 

‘You don’t know the working of 
these things, Harry. Ferguson gives 
up the county, and then Sir James 
will naturally take the county. He 
much prefers it, and after so many 
years’ services he has a right to ex- 
pect it. Now if your cousin Charles 
had come from India, things would 
be all right. He would get in as 
easily as possible, and there could 
hardly be a contest. John can’t, 
because he is a parson; and Edgar 
won't give up his desk in the Tape 
and Sealing-wax Office.’ 

You may wonder why my re- 
spected uncle did not offer himself 
as a candidate, since his county in- 
fluence was so commanding. The 
fact is odd, but still it is a fact, that 
he really did not care for it. He 
had come late into his great pro- 
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perty, and he loved the country, and 
early hours, and a regular life, and 
had long since made up his mind 
that the house was not fitted for 
him nor he for the house. Yet he 
was ambitious enough that his eldest 
son should have a seat. 

‘I say, Harry, what are your 
political opinivas ?” 

‘I am sure I don’t know, uncle. 
Bluish, I suppose.’ 

‘Bluish!’ said my uncle, with a 
look of horror. : 

‘ Buffish, I mean,’ I said, per- 
ceiving my mistake. ‘ Buff is very 
much about the colour.’ 

‘I should think so, indeed,’ re- 

lied my uncle. ‘The estate has 

m Buffish ever since we ,had the 
estate. Can you speak in public, 
Harry ?’ 

‘I believe you, my boy. I be- 


longed to the Lunatics, in the 
Temple.’ 
‘The Lunatics!’ repeated my 


uncle, looking like one himself, and 
unconscionably taking me for an- 
other. 

‘I only mean a debating society, 
sir, where we men used to meet 
every four weeks, and so pleasantly 
called ourselves Lunatics. I did 
something at the Eton Debating 
Club, and something at the Union, 
and once or twice I have had a turn 
,. some Discussion Forum in Lon- 

on.’ 

‘ That will do finely, Harry. You 
shall stand for the boroughs. You 
won’t mind being warming-pan to 
our dear cousin Charles. You will 

eep the seat in the family until the 
next election.’ 

* But, my dear uncle, an election 
is a costly thing, and I can’t stand 
it. Iam nota moneyed man.’ In- 
deed, only that morning I had been 
turning over in the inmost recesses 
of my own mind the feasibility of 
asking my wealthy uncle for the 
loan of a hundred-pound note, and 
had definitely decided against the 
lunacy of the idea. 

‘ They have abolished the qualifi- 
cation now, said Mr. Lunglands. 
‘I didn’t like their doing so at the 
time, but I dare say there will be 
some good init. Now, Harry, will 
you stand for the boroughs ?’ 

I continued to demur. 
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*Say you will, and I'll write you 
op oder a thousand pounds. If 
that *t clear your expenses, I 
will give you anything that does.’ 
A cheque for a thousand pounds! 
T would instantly take the command 
of the Channel fleet for such a con- 
sideration. What a delicious bit of 
r it was which my uncle by- 
by handed to me—‘ Pay Harry 
Bobus, Esquire, or Bearer, one 
d pounds.’ With the eyes 
of the flesh I had never previously 
witnessed such a sum in the lamp, 
or even its paper equivalent. I 
wondered if I should telegraph to 
the bank to ‘prepare them for such 
an inroad on their ‘resources. I 
the bank would not smash in 
the interval. How strange that this 
little green slip of paper should now 
represent a thousand pounds and 
now a miserable fiver. A cheque 
for a thousand pounds ought to be 
written on a sheet of paper of the 
size of foolscap. I was subsequently 
_ to ascertain that a cheque for a 
thousand pounds would not go very 
far towards a contested election. 
*We will go over to Hallington 
this afternoon’—now Hallington was 


eeapitel of Hallamshire—‘ and see 


ie’ Now Tweedie was a 
mighty man in Hallington, and was 
the agent and lawyer for the Lang- 
lands estate. 

I don’t think that Tweedie cared 
very much fof me. Indeed I think 
. that Tweedie was considerably dis- 

ted. Tweedie would have pre- 
— my tincle or my cousin, or 
some juicy candidate who would 
have bled coin at every pore. Still 
Tweedie potted his thousand a year 
out of his administration of my 
uncle’s revenues, and clearly recog- 
nized the legitimate claims which my 
uncle had upon him. I will do 
Tweedie the justice of saying that 
he worked very vigorously, and put 
on the screw manfully on all the 
tenants who had obtuse perceptions 
of legitimate claims. 

* But there is a right and a wrong 
way of doing these things,’ said Mr. 
Tweedie, ‘and we must take care 
that there is nothing irregular. 
Ferguson resigns, I know, and Sir 
James goes to the county. There 
will be a paragraph about it in to- 
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morrow’s paper. Well, you must 
get a private meeting of the leading 
gentlemen of the boroughs who will 
support you. Then there must bea 
requisition presented to you, asking 
you to stand. Then you should go 
up and see the Buffs in town, and 
make all right with them. Then it 
will all be plain sailing, and I don’t 
think there will be much difficulty 
in procuring the triumph of Buff 
principles in this Buffish part of the 
country.’ 

The meeting of the notables of 
the Hallamshire boroughs duly 
came off at the castle. We invited 
every one whom we thought of in- 
fluence, and yet we afterwards dis- 
covered that we had mortally of- 
fended others, of whose support we 
had ‘made too certain, and had not 
thought it necessary to conciliate 
them. It was a great thing for the 
borough people to get to the castle. 
The castle was by far the grandest 
place in the county. The eating 
and drinking there was superlatively 
good, and it was a very high social 
distinction to be visiting at the 
castle. The borough of Hallington— 
the chief borough of a group of four 
or five places which, under the new 
Reform Act, returned a single mem- 
ber—was almost built entirely upon 
the property of the Langlands 
Castle estate. It was in the power 
of the lord cf the castle to make the 
grass growin thestreetsof Hallington. 
And he was a man very likely to make 
the grass grow in the streets. Also,a 
very large number of the tenants 
only held from year to year, and he 
was a man very likely to give notice 
to quit if he thought it desirable to 
issue such notices. In the mean- 
while, my uncle was undoubtedly a 
great benefactor to the town of Hal-- 
lington. He made nearly all his 
purchases there, banked there, mu- 
nificently supported the charities, 
distributed fruit and game liberally, 
resided nearly all the year round, 
and, as he thought, made himself 
indispensable to the comfort and 
happiness of the people. In return, 
he only asked leave to form their 
opinions for them, and return their 
member. 

In the meanwhile, the requisition 
was being got up. A very queer 
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document was that requisition. It 
was the earliest, and also a very 
heavy item in the expenditure. 
Here was I, fully resolved on being 
a candidate, and yet a requisition 
was to be presented to me, praying 
that I would allow myself to be put 
in nomination ; and I was supposed 
to allow myself, gently and grace- 
fully, to yield to persuasion. A 
whole lot of loafers were employed 
on getting up the requisition. Two 
or three of them went to the public- 
houses and copied names out of the 
police-reports of the newspapers 
while they drank their beer. The 
local knowledge of Mr. Tweedie and 
his clerks was the cause of checking 
many a threepence a head on the list. 
Still the requisition almost gave us 
an actual majority on paper. Paper 
majorities are deceitful things. 

*But you really ought to consult 
the great Buff party in the country, 
said Mr. Tweedie. 

* But how can I consult the great 
Buff party,’ I inquired. 

‘Oh, go to Mr. Sprott. Sprott is 
the great Buff party.’ 


CHAPTER ITI. 


So I got up to town, and went to 
Pall Mall, to look up the great 
Sprott at his club, the Pavilion. 

The porter said that Mr. Sprott 
wasn’t in the house; the boy-in- 
buttons said he was. On the strength 
of this statement the boy-in-buttons 
was entrusted with my card and a 
letter of introduction. I was shown 
into the strangers’ room to wait. 
Presently the illustrious Sprott made 
his appearance. I thought that he 
would have had.an immense re- 
spect for me, as the prospective 
member for the Hallamshire bo- 
roughs. It appeared, however, that 
Mr. Sprott had had an immense 
amount of acquaintance with pro- 
— members, and I am afraid 

familiarity had had the not 
unusual effect of inspiring con- 
tempt. He took me up the tremen- 
dous steps of the Pavilion club, 
and we sat down to converse on a 
cushioned niche. 

Mr. Sprott was in an immense 
state of indignation both with the 
government and with the opposition 
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for bringing on the election at such 
an awkward time of the year. It 
was a time when gentlemen ought 
to be shooting and not to be elec- 
tioneering. The partridge-shooting 
had begun, and he wanted to be 
shooting partridges. He had made 
arrangements to go down into the 
country to-morrow for some shoot- 
ing. Could not the business of the 
Hallamshire boroughs stand over 
till his return ? 

‘A great mistake, this election, 
altogether, Mr. Bobus. An election 
ought to be sharp and quick, and 
not upset the whole country for a 
twelvemonth, doubling the expense 
and worry.’ 

I put on the sympathising air of 
a man who had been putting him- 
self to expense and worry for the 
last year. 

‘ And then to bring it on just at 
the beginning of the shooting season, 
spoiling all natural enjoyment on 
this side Christmas! It is abomi- 
nable. The selfishness of politicians 
is proverbial.’ 

Then Mr. Sprott and I conferred 
together on the subject of the elec- 
tions. Mr. Sprott naturally sup- 
posed that I had a design on the 
funds of the Pavilion Club. I was 
very willing to receive any funds 
with which the Pavilion Club might 
favour me; but I soon perceived, 
that having once made it apparent 
that Langlands Castle had made up 
its mind to carry the election, Mr. 
Sprott had speedily settled that no 
funds were absolutely wanted from 
the Pavilion Club, and therefore 
that none should be ee 
‘But I don’t suppose that there 
be any other candidate forthcoming, 
Mr. Sprott.’ ‘Don’t you though,’ 
said Mr. Sprott, ‘but Ido. There 
are lots of men who would willingly 
spend ten thousand pounds to get 
into parliament, and there are a 
good many places who would vote 
in favour of ten thousand pounds 
being spent among them. These 
elections hit the country gentlemen 
hard. A country gentleman gene- 
rally lives up to his income. He 
has to keep up his style and his 
charities, to give portions to his 
daughters and allowances to his 
sons. And when an election comes 
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on he does not care about spending 
four or five thousand pounds over it, 
and does not often have it to spend. 
But these trading people—people 
who have been saving money all 
their lives—have it in any quantity 
for an occasion like an election.’ 

Mr. Sprott accompanied me down 
stairs, eagerly asking me about the 
prospective state of pheasants, and 
whether I was any judge of a breech- 
loader. The only further notice 
which he vouchsafed to politics 
was to give me the address of a Mr. 
Rufus Bicks, to whom I was to resort 
in case of a contest. 

When I got back to Langlands 
Castle I found that the triumph of 
Buff principles was gloriously ad- 
yancing. The requisition had been 
very numerously signed, and was 

ted to me; only I confess that 

{ was a little annoyed when I per- 
ceived the names of Robinson Crusoe, 
Tom Jones, Samuel Weller, and 
others well known to fame, more 
ominant than could be accounted 

r by any theory of coincidences. I 
made a graceful and affecting speech 
to the deputation who presented it, 
which composed all the Castle trades- 
men and two or three small gentry 
on the outskirts of the town. Iwas 
yery much touched with this proof 
of their affection and esteem for my- 
self and my ancestors (under which 
term I somewhat inaccurately and 
irreverently included my respected 
avuncular a and though the 
sense of my own demerit was suffi- 
cient to deter me from seeking such 
@ distinguished honour from their 
hands, yet the consciousness that 
the great Buff principles were at 
stake throughout the country in- 
duced me to waive every personal 
consideration, and become the Buff 
candidate for the boroughs. I then 
sent off to the printers the address, 
which I had drawn up before the 
requisition was presented, and with- 
drew into the study to try and find 
out, by the help of the penny papers, 
what the great Buff principles might 
happen to be. The deputation had 
a good feed in the faiepeem, 
after which my health was given 
with vociferous cheering, and I 
shook hands with them all round, 
and had a wash afterwards. 

_ But, alas, I had hardly complied 


with the prayer of the requisition 
and issued my address, before an 
opposition candidate was in the 
field. This was Mr. Delmar, of 
Delmar Fall, in the adjacent county. 
He cried Blue to my Buff all through 
his address. Great were the rejoic- 
ings through Hallamshire when the 
fact became known that there was 
to be a contested election. There 
was even a gleam of satisfaction in 
Mr. Tweedie’s eyes; and most people 
seemed to think that they would be 
able to turn an honest penny by it. 
I immediately cashed that thousand- 
pound cheque, and, like Oliver Twist, 
I asked for more. I also imme- 
diately telegraphed for Mr. Rufus 
Bicks. 

Mr. Delmar was a formidable op- 
ponent, but he hardly came up to 
the standard of Langlands Castle. 
In fact I felt that the constituents 
of the Hallamshire boroughs were 
in luck. Langlands Castle repre- 
sented land, but its owner was also 
very rich. Mr. Delmar was a 
moneyed man, but he also had a 
name among the landed gentry. 
He had been a country squire, but 
his estate, though small, had been 
held unimpaired in his county for 
centuries and centuries. Suddenly 
he had had an accumulation of 
lucky incidents. A railway had 
run through his property, and paid 
very highly for the satisfaction of 
doing so. A mine had been dis- 
covered on another portion of his 
property. He had married a lady 
who brought him one fortune and 
unexpectedly fell into another. 
And now, great people, like Lord 
Avon, discovered to what a very 
ancient and spotless family he be- 
longed, and the supercilious parent 
of the very pretty girl with whom 
I had travelled down from London 
was about to crush my rising am- 
bition, as he had ruthlessly destroyed 
my dawning love. 

Love, however—and, in the faint- 
est possible degree, there had been 
such, perhaps—gave way to war, 
and I ardently longed to ‘ double up’ 
my enemy both in a physical and a 
metaphysical sense. Little was to 
be done, according to our local 
lights, until Rufus Bicks should 
arrive. Acting by the advice of Mr. 
Tweedie, I enclosed a ten-pound 
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note to every lawyer in the different 
boroughs, as a retainer for his ser- 
vices. To my great dismay, nearly 
half our retainers came back to 
us with the intimation that the 
gentlemen in question were engaged 
on the opposite side. We had all 
the lawyers in Hallington, but the 
lawyers in the other districts were 
mostly retained against us by the 
atrocious Delmar. 

I asked Mr. Tweedie what he 
thought of our chance. He only 
looked a deal wiser than any man 
possibly could be, and answered— 4 

‘Look here, my young friend. 
Here’s a list of five hundred new 
electors that I really know nothing 
in the world about. Could I tell— 
could anybody tell—how they will 
jump? It’s a leap in the dark alto- 
gether. Nobody knows how these 
householders and lodgers will vote. 
They were never looked after, either, 
on the registration, for who thought 
that Sir James was going to leaveus?” 

So matters rested for a few days. 
Mr. Tweedie recommended that I 
should explain my political views to 
the electors. Accordingly handbills 
were everywhere circulated, stating 
that Mr. Bobus would address his 
supporters next Saturday, on the 
conclusion of the business of the 
market. I passed the next few days 
getting up my first political oration, 
and even read a little of Burke on 
the ‘Sublime and Beautiful,’ with a 
view of giving grace and strength 
to my style. About seven in the 
evening I stood up in a market cart, 
surrounded by a large amount of 
local respectability, and faced by 
the entire boy population, all the 
washerwomen of the place, and 
a number of roughs on whom 
the above-mentioned washerwomen 
might very suitably have exercised 
their vocation. All my grave sen- 
tences forsook me, and I was obliged 
to descend to the level of the oc- 
casion. I explained that Britons 
never would be slaves, that virtue 
was a fine thing, that the Buffs 
were angels and the Blues fiends, 
that the success of the Buff cause 
was certain, as my promises already 
placed me in an overwhelming ma- 
jority. .I then circulated in the 
crowd, patting the heads of chil- 
dren, shaking hands miscellane- 
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ously, and asking Mr. Tweedie if 
it would help the Buff cause if [ 
kissed one or two passably pretty 
young women. I expected that 
there would have been a shower of 
rotten eggs and dead dogs, but, on 
the present occasion, this was not 
de rigueur. On the whole, though 
no great enthusiasm was provoked, 
I was not dissatisfied with my first 
public appearance. 

But when Mr. Rufus Bicks came 
he told us that popular enthusiasm 
was absolutely necessary, and that 
he would get ten pounds’ worth of 
it for me when I should attempt 
the next borough of Welsby. No- 
thing succeeds like success, and to 
win I must seem to win. Banners 
and music are prohibited ; but we 
got up four or five open carriages, 
and a set of horsemen, and when we 
got into the town, popular enthu- 
siasm was at such a height, that 
men who had been boozing all day 
took out the horses and dragged me 
into the village green beneath the 
old elm. The carriage oscillated 
in a fearful way, and I think I 
would have sacrificed my political 
prospects for the assurance that I 
should not presently undergo con- 
cussion of the brain. One or two 
furious fights came off, and Rufus, 
who had received his earliest po- 
litical training as a prizefighter, 
succeeded in breaking the ridge of 
the nose of the prominent mem- 
ber of the Blue party. A small 
boy, however, bribed by the opposite 
side, succeeded in taking off one of 
the wheels of the carriage on which 
I stood; the result of which was 
that I was head over heels on the 
top of an old woman’s japple-stall. 
Rufus Bicks rather took the incident 
to heart, as he had not bargained 
for such a discomfiture, and thought 
that popular enthusiasm was more 
hollow than he expected. 

Mr. Bicks, indeed, in his thirst for 
political knowledge, blacked his 
face and tore his coat, and went 
freely among the poorest lodgers 
and householders. He found that 
most of them hoped that, some how 
or other, they would get a little 
good out of the election. He found 
also that the enemy was working 
secretly and darkly in this subter- 
raneous region, sending out their 
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mines and curtains and threatening 
to explode us all at the last. Then 
Mr. Bicks, in solemn conclave, whis- 
the words that we must ‘ turn 
on the screw. My uncle turned 
pale, and whispered something about 
‘freedom and purity of election.’ 
He even showed us a letter which 
he was about to send off to the 
‘Hallamshire Times,’ stating that 
every tenant was free to vote ac- 
cording to his conscience. Consider- 
ing that my uncle was a benevolent 
despot, benevolent, indeed, but still 
a despot, I thought this mean. Mr. 
Bicks pronounced this document to 
be unmitigated rot, and refused to 
proceed any further until it was 
committed to the flames. The other 
side had turned on the screw—which 
was certainly the case—and we must 
turn on the screw also. My uncle 
wished to be popular, and to be held 
up in the penny papers as an ex- 
ample of magnanimity; but it was 
not easy to run both with hare and 
hounds, to make sacrifices in the 
cause of public virtue, and not to 
suffer for them. So public virtue 
was ata discount. Mr. Bicks also 
suggested that all the public-houses 
and beer-shops s#ould be taken, and 
‘no questions asked’ should be the 
great principle of theday. Here also, 
to a considerable degree, we were 
anticipated by the adversary. The 
general result was thatthe county of 
Hallamshire, as a county, was for a 
long time considerably in liquor. 
The canvassing in the meantime 
went vigorously on. There were 
many who frankly confessed their 
ignorance of all the political prin- 
ciples involved ; many whose igno- 
rance, unconfessed, was at least 
equally apparent. The tenants, 
whether Buff or Blue, went in herds 
like sheep with Buff or Blue land- 
lords. here was a strong and 
healthy tradition in the county that 
the votes formed part of the property 
of the soil, and that a voter voting 
the wrong way would get punish- 
ment, and deserve it. There were 
many Roman Catholics who voted 
pretty well as their priests told them, 
and many Dissenters who voted 
exactly in the same way just as 
their pastors told them. Many 
openly lamented their hard fate in 
having the suffrage forced upon 
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them. Whether they voted, or 
whether they abstained from voting, 
they were sure to make enemies, 
whom they did not wish to make. 
The screw was also put on in every 
variety of way. Little accounts 
were pressed for, or would not be 
pressed for, according to circum- 
stances. The banks would renew 
bills, or would not renew bills, also, 
according to circumstances. The 
doctor at MHallington, who had 
hitherto been a consistent Buff, now 
turned a most azure Blue, because 
the castle housekeeper, having a 
gathering on her little finger, had 
called in the village apothecary in- 
stead of sending for him. We lost 
another voter through the same 
pestilential housekeeper, because, 
very unversed in the gentle elec- 
tioneering arts, she declined to give 
six shillings to a voter’s wife for a 
scraggy pair of fowls, and her mas- 
ter was pronounced ‘ no gentleman.’ 
I have seen brothers cut each other, 
and heard Mrs. Lawyer Simpkinson 
(Blue) call her mother, Mrs. Coal- 
merchant Jones (Buff), ‘ Ma’am,’ 
through their conflicting opinions. 
Many persons took the election 
quietly and good - humouredly 
enough; but among many more I 
saw that malignant mob feeling and 
seditious feeling stirred up which 
was illustrated so fully and awfally 
in the little states of old Greece and 
medieval Italy. I felt certain in 
the case of some, that if it were not 
for the restraints of law, they would 
fly at each other’s throats and tear 
out each other’s eyes. 


CHAPTER IV. 

One morning I mounted my horse 
and rode away to the sweet pastoral 
village of Graville. I wished to call 
on the rector, Mr. Benson, and his 
wife, with an object partly social 
and partly political, and then to go 
on to a little town in the neigh- 
bourhood, an electoral district, where 
I was to meet one of my commit- 
tees. The sense of peace and quiet 
which I enjoyed on my ride was 
quite a happy experience after the 
turmoil and confusion of the last 
six weeks. It was a mild autumnal 
day; the decay of nature was of the 
gentlest and most serene kind, and 
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not far off was the calm ea, a shield 
of shining silver. The Bensons 
were excellent people. Before all 
these civic troubles broke out we 
used to have croquet and archery 
on their lawn, and lots of the nicest 
girls in the county to play. I knew 
that Benson was a Blue, but Buffish 
as I was, I felt certain that no angry 
political passion could ever rage in 
the calm atmosphere of the rectory, 
and that I was sure of a kind and 
hospitable reception. 

As I entered the lawn I perceived 
Mrs. Benson in her garden hat and 
gloves very busy adjusting some 
roses that clambered up her draw- 
ing-room window. She was evi- 
dently talking to some one within 
the room, for I caught ‘ broken 
fragments of a silver voice.’ 

‘It’s Mr. Bobus, I declare, she 
exclaimed, coming forward. ‘Iam 

itively angry with you. Why 
aven’t you been to see us for the 
last month or two?’ 

* But, Mrs. Benson, I am Buff, and 
you are so intensely Blue, that I was 
almost ashamed to show myself as 
a Buff candidate. I did not like to 
ask you, and I know that you would 
not like to refuse me.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘You'll be refused by a 
lady more than once some of these 
days, I daresay. But come into the 
drawing-room.’ 

In a recess of the drawing-room 
window, half-screened by curtains, 
a lady was sitting. Mrs. Benson 
did not introduce me, but such is 
becoming the unsocial fashion of 
these times. 

‘Mr. Benson wanted to see you 
very much. He was going to ride 
over to the Castle to-morrow to see 
you. But you must know, Harry, 
that he means to give you a vote.’ 

‘That is so kind of him,’ I re- 
plied. ‘To me it will be worth a 
dozen votes anywhere else. But I 
thought he was Blue.’ 

‘So he is, Harry; but he is not 
satisfied with the conduct of the 
Blue party on the great question of 
the day, and so, on this occasion, he 
means to vote for you and the Buffs. 
He likes you very well, but he is 
also very partial to Mr. Delmar. 
Do you know Mr. Delmar?’ 

‘ Mr. Delmar,’ I exclaimed, quoting 
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my own emphatic language when 
recently on the stump, ‘is a man 
for whose public character and poli- 
tical principles I entertain the sin- 
cerest and most unmitigated abhor- 
rence. He belongs to a bloated and 
corrupt oligarchy of wealth that 
battens on the bones and blood of 
the people!’ Then, as a sense of 
private injury recurred to me—that 
slight on the railway—I added, ‘ He 
is cold and narrow, obtrusive with- 
out being frank, and supercilious 
without being dignified.’ I thought 
this was very Johnsonian, and would 
come in very nicely as the perora- 
tion of my next speech. 

‘Oh! hush, hush, hush! Mr, 
Bobus ; this is Miss Delmar !’ 

It was Rose Delmar, who came 
forward, stamping her fairy foot, 
her brilliant eyes almost savage in 
their lustre, and face, neck, and 
bosom like a carnation. 

‘ How dare you speak that way, Mr. 
Bobus, of my father, who has never 
done you any injury in the world? 

I was ready to sink to the ground, 

‘Oh! tell her I didn’t mean it, 
Mrs. Benson, I exclaimed; ‘i 
only parliamentary language. I’m 
getting it up in case I should want 
it by-and-by. Oh! please explain 
to her, my dear Mrs. Benson, the 
difference between the English lan- 
guage and parliamentary language.’ 

With some difficulty Mrs. Benson 
succeeded in explaining to the angry 
beauty that my language was quite 
consistent with profound esteem for 
Mr. Delmar’s character and esteem 
and affection for his person. When 
a pacification was effected the young 
lady acknowledged that, though 
Blue as a rule, she shared in the 
Buff prejudices of the Bensons. 

‘But you can hardly say that 
your father has not injured me, Miss 
Delmar?’ 

‘Oh, in this election, I suppose. 
But you also wish to injure him, 
that is to say, to make him lose the 
seat. So you are quits; and it is 
very generous for his daughter_to 
say as much as that.’ 

‘I don’t mean that. I mean that 
pleasant morning when we came 
down from town, and he and that 
stupid man Lord Avon got in at 
the junction and spoiled our little 
debate.’ 
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* Well, Lord Avon certainly is a 
stupid man. I give himup. You 
must blame him, and not my father.’ 

Mrs. Benson asked me if I would 
stay lunch or go on to Graville. 
The rector had gone over to see Mr. 
Delmar. Mr. Delmar was staying at 
the hotel there for a few days, and 
had left the young lady at therectory. 

I elected to stay to lunch. 

* But ought you not to go over to 
Grayville and look after your inte- 
rests, Harry?’ 

‘ Oh, never mind my interests,’ I 
lied. ‘I know when i am well 

, and I mean to stay here till Mr. 
Benson comes home.’ 

* You will lose your election.’ 

*It will be well and cheaply lost 
dor a quiet morning.’ 

So 1 stayed lunch, and then the 
ladies and I had a long walk in the 
shrabbery, and we came in doors, 
and Rose sang song after song. She 
seemed to think she was commit- 
ting high treason in conferring with 
the enemy, but for some minds 

itical crimes have a sort of fasci- 
nation. We had become very good 
friends when at last I really went. 

Outside the house I met Mr. Ben- 
son,and with him Mr. Delmar. We 
took off our hats in the stateliest 
manner to each other as combatants 
about to engage. I thought with 
satisfaction that Mr. Delmar now 

bly entertained a more respect- 
opinion of me than, thanks to 
Lord Avon, he had seemed to have 
formed of me at the junction. 
Mr. Benson asked me if he should 
¢all on me next morning, or whether 
I would drop in at the rectory. I 
declared that I could not give him 
the trouble of coming over to Gra- 
ville, but that I would call at the 
rectory. I discovered afterwards 
that he and Mr. Delmar had a lon 
talk about me, and the reetor foun 
terms much more flattering than 
Lord Avon had done in which to 
iscuss my merits. In the mean- 
time I had secured another very 
pleasant day with the Bensons and 
their fair guest. 

Three weeks afterwards I intro- 
duced a novel and most compli- 
cating element into the political 
condition of the country by pro- 
posing to Rose Delmar. 

Now let me confess that this was 
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a most masterly and strategical act 
on my side. It would beat Rufus 
Bicks to fits. Idid not exactly per- 
ceive what special advantage it 
would be in my case to be elected 
a member of parliament. I should 
gratify my vanity and have a social 
advantage with the Avons of society, 
but otherwise the distinction would 
operate as a disadvantage to me. 
It would entail on me increased ex- 
penses. It would not, so far asI 
could see, advance me in my pro- 
fession. It would render any ad- 
vances with Rose Delmar almost an 
impossibility. My uncle altogether 
declined to state if he would make 
me any allowance during my tenure 
of a seat in parliament. He hinted 
to me, indeed, that he regarded me 
merely as a warming-pan to hold 
the seat, not till another general 
election, but until his eldest son 
came back from India, and should 
find it convenient to take it. Under 
these circumstances I considered 
that it was as much open to me to 
look after my own interests as if I 
had been one of the constituents. 
I discovered also that the acquisi- 
tion of Rose Delmar would add a 
modest ought (o) to my remaining 
income of 250/. per annum; but, 
demoralised as I was by politics, I 
can make affidavit that my conduct 
was not dictated by any considera- 
tions of filthy lucre. I threw my- 
self at the feet of Rose. She owned 
that she was not indifferent to me, 
but she could never marry a man 
who was blighting her father’s 
dearest political hopes. I told her 
that the distinction of M.P. was but 
dross and chaff before the wind 
compared with gaining her for 
a bride; I would resign all my 
pretensions if only I might be 
allowed to hope. Wher this noble 
sentiment of mine was conveyed to 
Delmar pére he was deeply affected. 
He almost shed tears. He joined our 
hands and blessed us. Indeed I am 
not without the hope that he will 
not insist upon the political sacrifice 
on the part of one so disinterested 
and imous. However, if the 
reader does not find the honoured 
name of Bobus triumphantly at the 
head of the poll, he will conclude 
that I have given way to my ex- 
tremely solvent father-in-law. 
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ERCURIAL Paris must have 

an excitement of some kind 

for its million and three-quarters of 
loquacious tongues to talk about, 
and as revolutions and political 
demonstrations generally are not 
‘la mode’ under a paternal govern- 
ment, it has constantly to content 
itself with, and make the most of, 
a very small nine days’ wonder. 
What a furore, for instance, was 
created by Procureur-Général Du- 
pin’s tirade against the unbridled 
luxury of women, as though ‘ paint- 
ing the face, tiring the head, wear- 
ing of gold, and putting on apparel,’ 
were not as old as the prophets. 
Journalists, pamphleteers, drama- 
tists, caricaturists, and ‘ bavards’ of 
the Boulevards lived upon it for 
months, till the renown of Gladia- 
teur drove Paris, as it were, racing 
mad, and the dames of both ‘mondes’ 
took to flaunting Count Lagrange’s 
colours in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Then the ‘Giant’ balloon com- 
menced its ascents, and ere it had 
collapsed Thérésa, singing the 
praises of her ‘Sapeur’ and the 
‘Femme 4 Barbe,’ was in the pleni- 
tude of her fame. In due course 
the ‘diva of the people’ had to 
céder le pas to Cinderella and ‘La 
Belle Héléne,’ following whom came 
Pére Hyacinthe, the eloquent Car- 
melite, and the Grande Duchesse de 
Gerolstein, with the ‘Odeurs de 
Paris, the Universal Exhibition, 
and a surfeit of sovereigns from 
three-quarters of the globe in her 
train. The last crowned head had 
barely departed ere the telegraph 
proclaimed that ‘the Chassepot had 
done wonders’ at Mentana, and then 
things warlike had their turn fora 
time, including endless discussions 
on the rival merits of the needle- 
gun, the Chassepot, and the Snider, 
and experiments with the Mitrail- 
leuse, or revolving cannon, the 
‘ canons-éventails,’ and the new 
Mortimer revolver, in the midst of 
which Rochefort hangs out his 
‘ Lantern,’ throwing all Paris into a 
whirl of excitement for a few weeks. 
Ere this is obscured by a bushel of 
legal condemnations, Paris is startled 
at the apparition of hundreds of 


velocipedes intersecting the avenues * 
of the Bois de Boulogne and cutting 
in and out the carriages in the 
Champs Elysées and the Boulevards 
at a maddening rate of speed. 

The velocipedists have stolen a 
march on the coming flying man, 
for while he is busy adjusting the 
wings with which he intends to 
navigate the clouds, they have at- 9 
tached wheels to their legs, enabling: 
them to skim the earth with the 
speed of a fast-trotting horse. The re 
suscitation of velocipedes—a ninety 
years’ old invention—is due to the 
petits crevés and cocottes of Paris, 
At the present moment, however, 
they are a mania with all classes, 
and count among their more fervent 
partisans, princes, dukes, and other 
titled personages, several high fune- 
tionaries, and even one staid member 
of the French Academy. Every 
alternate Sunday or so velocipede 
races havetaken place in the environs 
of Paris—at St. Cloud, Vincennes, 
Enghien, Pantin, and elsewhere, 
Mounted, too, upon these flying 
horses, amateurs dash along the 
crowded thoroughfares of the capital, 
while adepts at the risk of their 
lives drive their velocipedes of two 
wheels—one directly in front of the 
other—along the narrow stone para- 
pet at the side of the Seine, and 
down the hundred and one steps of 
the Trocadéro; rising up in their 
seats, lying down on their backs, 
letting go the handle of the vehicle, 
and throwing both legs over it 
while performing these daring feats. 
Government employés living in the 
suburbs ride to their offices every 
morning on the new iron horse, &@ 
hint to dwellers on certain suburban 
lines of railway on the other side of 
the Channel. You may see them on 
their return journey at night, steer- 
ing in between the throng of car- 
riages with lighted lanterns swing- 
ing in front of them, and with other 
velocipedes sent out by enterprising 
tradesmen displaying illuminated 
advertisements before and aft. The 
compositors of ‘ Galignani’s Messen- 
ger’ and other newspapers are said 
to go toand return from work on 
velocipedes ; and several of the col- 
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ing clerks of the Bank of France 
ay Se to use them. Provin- 
cials stare aghast at these modern 
centaurs dashing in and out the 
whirl of vehicles, =, as - 
country people of o id at the 
apparition of the “Thessalonians 
mounted on the horses which they 
were the first to tame; while the 
cabmen of the capital exhibit their 
hostility by dodging in front of the 
velocipedists whenever they get the 
chance, and by chaffing such ama- 
teurs as are not sufficiently expert 
to give them a wide berth. Prices 
of velocipedes, including what Moses 
of the Minories would style direc- 
tions for self-measurement, are ad- 
yertised on the walls, outside the 
kiosques of the Boulevards, and in 
all the papers, and announcements 
of lessons on the art of managing 
them may be met with in almost 
every journal, and posted up in all 
quarters of Paris. The public 
schools, too, are to have professors 
to lecture on the new method of 
locomotion, and to teach the youth 
of France how to manage the willing 
steed. Meanwhile the Prince Impe- 
rial has been furnished with a ‘ véelo- 
cipéde de luxe’ mounted in rose- 
wood and aluminium bronze. 

Paris is in a perfect state of frenzy 
with respect to its new toy. The 
newspapers call upon the govern- 
ment to order a supply of veloci- 
pedes to save the overworked legs 
of the rural postmen and of the 
messengers attached to the provin- 
cial telegraph bureaux; and even 
advise a limited number of these 
vehicles being furnished to infantry 
regiments, to enable outposts to 
reconnoitre and to communicate 
rapidly with the main body of the 
army. Some, carried away by their 
enthusiasm, ask why a species of 
light cavalry, mounted on veloci- 
pedes, should not be instituted. It 
is suggested, too, that lifeboat crews 
on thinly-populated coasts should 
be provided with velocipedes, by 
means of which a more rapid as- 
sembling of them in time of need 
might be effected; and, moreover, 
that gardes champétres, and country 
doctors and curés who cannot afford 
the ;expemse of a horse, should 
travel about on the new vehicles, 
which, by the way, have already 
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penetrated to the provinces, for sea- 
side loungers, mounted on them, 
were to be seen at all the Nor- 
man and Breton watering-places, 
and on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, coursing along the coast. 
Eccentric sportsmen, too, chase 
their game with velocipedes; artists 
use them to go sketching-tours, and 
photographers employ them on dis- 
tant expeditions. Guests at country 
chateaux organise races with velo- 
cipedes among themselves, just as 
in England they do games at cro- 
quet; and at a recent election con- 
test in the department of the Var, 
on its being discovered that the go- 
vernment had hired all the public 
vehicles in Toulon for the day of the 
election, the partisans of the oppo- 
sition candidate procured a supply 
of velocipedes, on which the liberal 
electors dashed to the poll. Drama- 
tists introduce velocipedes into their 
pieces ; and at several Parisian the- 
atres they play a prominent part in 
some of the more striking scenes. 
Caricaturists, however, have turned 
them most to account, for every 
week brings forth some pictorial skit 
in which they occupy the first place. 
The toy-dealers, too, have not been 
idle, for you cannot pass along the 
Boulevards without getting your 
feet entangled in a toy velocipede, 
mounting a flarge red lantern—at 
oa a prohibited emblem in 

‘aris—and with the rider working 
his arms and legs up and down like 
an ordinary scaramouche, which 
some enterprising hawker, the better 
to display its attractions, has set 
going along the asphalte pavement. 

Now that velocipedes promise to 
become useful as well as popular, 
our French neighbours of course 
claim the merit of the invention— 
the ‘new conquest made by man,’ 
as they grandiloquently phrase it. 
They have exhumed from the ‘ Jour- 
nal de Paris’ of July 27, 1779, a de- 
scription of a vehicle invented by 
MM. Blanchard and Masurier—the 
former the celebrated aéronaut — 
which was exhibited in rapid motion 
in the Place Louis XV., to-day Place 
de la Concorde, in presence of many 
members of the French Academy 
and a large concourse of ordinary 
tators. At the head of the ma- 
e was the figure of an eagle 
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with outspread wings, to which 
was attached the apparatus with 
which the driver directed its move- 
ments. Behind him was seated an 
individual who gave an impetus, 
more or less rapid, to the machine 
by pressing his feet alternately upon 
the ground. He sat down or stood 
at discretion, with his legs half con- 
cealed in a sort of box, where the 
springs that communicated move- 
ment to the machine were evidently 
placed. The inventor subsequently 
transported the vehicle to Versailles, 
and exhibited its capabilities in pre- 
sence of Louis XVI., Marie-Antoi- 
nette, and their idle court. The 
next velocipede, known under the 
name of the ‘célérifére, made its 
appearance in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg exactly sixty years ago, 
in 1808, and people point to a cari- 
cature of the time in proof of the 
fact. This machine was mounted, 
it seems, on low wheels, enabling 
the rider to place his feet upon the 
ground, and by means of the im- 
Ision thus secured he made the 
eavy vehicle advance, guiding it 
as best he could. The forward 


movement was, in fact, a species of 
skating on dry land, sufficiently 


fatiguing, as may be supposed, and 
not unattended with danger, for the 
slightest false movement commonly 
resulted in painfal sprains. The 
steering was accomplished with 
much difficulty, as the machine 
could not be restrained from acce- 
lerating its speed while going down 
hill, whereas the modern velocipede 
ean be guided and stopped at will 
while descending the steepest in- 
cline. 

The invention, unable to contend 
against the shafts of wit levelled 
mercilessly at it, speedily suc- 
cumbed. Caricaturists represented 
it struggling with an improvised 
locomotive—at that time also an 
object of ridicule—each endeavour- 
ing to force the other along, and 
amidst shouts of laughter the célé- 
rifére disappeared from public view. 
Two-and-twenty years later, how- 
ever, a M. Dreuze came forward 
with an improvement upon the ori- 
ginal invention which met with 

success, inasmuch as a cer- 
tain number of machines were con- 
structed after his model and distri- 
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buted among the country postmen 
who used them with advantage for 
a year or two, until a heavy fall of 
snow rendered them unserviceable 
and led to their ultimate abandon- 
ment, much to the gratification of 
that conservative class who, detest- 
ing everything in the shape of inno- 
vation, had early prophesied their 
failure. 

The velocipedes about which the 
Parisians have run mad at the pre- 
sent moment are of various kinds. 
Some have two and others three and 
even four wheels; all have either 
pedals or reels on which to place 
the feet, and usually either breaks 
or levers to regulate the speed. 
The two-wheel velocipedes, the bi- 
cycles as they are styled, are intended 
for the male sex only, and are by far 
the swiftest machines. They are 
usually of wrought iron, and have 
pedals or reels attached to the front 
and larger wheel, and the work- 
ing of which, by a light movement 
of the feet, gives the requisite im- 
pulsion to the vehicle. The saddle 

pt nw on a bar of iron suspended 

ew inches above the top of the 
fore-wheel. The hands rest on a 
handle in front of the machine, 
which, working on a pivot, serves 
as a balancing-pole, the equilibrium 
being preserved by giving a slight 
twist to this handle. The break, 
which at once stops the revolving 
motion of the wheel, is applied by 
means of a sharper twist. Here are 
the rules which one of the most 
skilful amateurs has drawn up for 
the guidance of beginners :— 

* Run beside your iron horse, lead- 
ing it, as it were, with your hand, so 
as to familiarise yourself with its 
movements: this will be an affair 
of a few minutes merely. Then 
commence practising with it on a 
slope, and after mounting it, let it 
move forward of its own accord, 
while you occupy yourself with 
studying the effects produced by the 
inclination which you give to the 
balancing pole or handle of the 
machine. When you thoroughly 
understand the action of this, place 
one foot on the pedal and follow its 
movements without assisting them. 
The difficulty with beginners is to 
restrain the unnecessary expenditure 
of muscular force; they > collaeiiy 
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perform ten times the labour that is 
requisite. Next repeat the experi- 
ment on level ground, having both 
feet on the pedals, and working them 


the tyro will be able to accomplish 
a distance of from thirty to forty 
yards without running the risk of 
an upset, Should the machine in- 
cline on one side, all that is neces- 
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alternately with scrupulous regu- 
larity. Speed is obtained by simply 
accelerating this movement. 

‘ After an hour or two's practice 


sary to be done is to remove the foot 
on the same side from the pedal and 
place it on the ground. This can 
of course only be accomplished when 
the velocipede is of a moderate 


THREE-WHEELED VELOCIPEDE, WITH CHECK, LEVER, AND ECCENTRIC STOP. 


height, which, by the way, is the 
proper kind of machine for begin- 
ners to make their first essays with. 

*To alight, both feet are raised 
from the is at the same instant, 
which has the effect of slackening 
the s of the machine; the feet 
are placed simultaneously on 


the ground without the handle being 
let go.’ 

The tricycle, or three-wheel ve- 
locipede, is easier to guide and safer 
to use than the bicycle; its speed is 
however less rapid, still it can be 
made to pass a carriage going at 
full trot. As, the fair sex largely 
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patronize this vehicle, the seat is 
more commodious than that of the 
bicycle, having sides and back of 
wicker, and a horsehair cushion to 
sit upon. The hind wheels, though 
large, are light, and revolve ‘with 
facility; the fore-wheel, which is 
smaller, serves to guide the machine, 
being acted on by means of the 
handle, which causes it instantly to 
turn in the direction indicated by 
the rider. The pedals are shaped 
like slippers, which facilitates the 
movements of the legs, and at the 
same time admits of the foot being 
disengaged instantaneously. The 
movement required to impel the 
machine is a perfectly natural one, 
analogous, in fact, to that of walk- 
ing, that is to say, without the 
slightest pressure of the foot, and 
certainly without producing any 
unusual fatigue, for the motion of 
the leg developes itself, as it were, 
until the limb becomes fully ex- 
tended, entirely without effort. In 
addition to all these advantages, the 
larger three-wheel velocipedes have 
a lever which follows the line of the 
eccentrics attached to the pedals 
and fits on to the axles. By assist- 
ing the movements of this lever, the 
speed of the vehicle is considerably 
increased, and a simple pressure 
against it checks the rotatory move- 
ment of the wheel and stops the 
progress of the machine. This lever 
is, in fact, both a means of impul- 
sion ahd a break. 

Ordinary two-wheel velocipedes 
range in price from two hundred up 
to four hundred frances, according to 
the completeness of their fittings. 
Vélocipédes de luxe mount upalmost 
toanysum. Three-wheel machines 
are priced at from one hundred and 
sixty to two hundred and fifty francs, 
while smaller sizes for children can 
be purchased for fifty francs. The 
somewhat numerous etceteras com- 
prise the requisite instruments in 
the event of the machine getting out 
of order on a journey, with a Jantern, 
a grease box, india-rubber cushions 
for the iron bar in front of the ma- 
chine ,on which the legs are gene- 
rally allowed to rest when not in 
action, and an indicator to mark the 
distance travelled. 

The speed attained by the swifter 
kind of velocipedes averages from 








twelve to thirteen miles an hour; 
adepts find no difficulty whatever in 
accomplishing fully fifty miles with- 
in five hours without once alighting 
from their vehicles. A couple of 
amateurs making a tour through a 
part of France challenged each 
other as to which could perform the 
greatest distance within four-and- 
twenty hours. One gave in after 
having age nage eighty-seven 
miles; the other went on an ad- 
ditional six and thirty miles, making 
one hundred and twenty-three miles 
in all. On the 21st of last Sep- 
tember a party of nine quitted Rouen 
early in the morning mounted upon 
velocipedes, and arrived in Paris in 
time for dinner the same evening, 
having performed the distance of 
eighty-five miles, exclusive of stop- 
pages, at a rate of speed averaging 
between ten and eleven miles an 
hour. It should be understood, 
that; in impelling a velocipede, the 
limbs are not constantly in motion, 
as on level ground when the im- 
petus is at the average rate, or when 
the machine is descending an incline, 
the feet may be removed from the 
pedals, and the legs be placed on 
the bar fixed in front of the veloci- 
pede for this purpose. A slight im- 
pulsion given to the vehicle from 
time to time suffices to keep up the 
speed. The ascent of any incline 
greater than 1 in 25 is said to be 
impracticable. When the rider, 
therefore, encounters a hill of more 
than average steepness, he has to 
dismount and lead his velocipede 
with his hand, which we are told he 
can do with almost the same ease 
as he can carry an ordinary walking- 
stick. 

The velocipede races in the sub- 
urbs of Paris are ordinarily rather 
exciting affairs. Advantage is gene- 
rally taken of some féte day, when 
the village selected to be invaded 
will be certain to be in holiday guise, 
with tricolor flags flying from the 
tops of tall Venetian masts, and deck- 
ing the ‘ Mairie’ from roof to base- 
ment; when property pasteboard 
eagles and laurel wreaths and im- 
perial crowns and ciphers brilliant 
as Dutch metal can make them, and 
hired for the occasion, will be certain 
to meet the eye at every turn; and 
when across the streets a few score 
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coloured lamps will be seen sus- 
pended, yen Y that a /éte de nuit, 
in other words, iJluminations, fire- 
works, and dancing and drinking in 
the booths until midnight, may be 
counted upon Perhaps Monsieur 
le Maire in his tricolor scarf of 
office will favour the races with his 
presence. Sapeurs-pompiers, with 
their broad belts, their big brass 
helmets, and affected military swag- 
ger, are certain to be particularly 
on these occasions, rendering 

the tall gensdarmes in their large 
cocked hats, their bulky breeches, 
their long sabres, and their some- 
what ferocious-looking mustachios, 
more than a trifle jealous. The 
racing- ground is all marked out with 
flags, and there is certain to be a 
large cluster of banners flying at the 
starting place, near to which, in some 
reserved enclosure, scores of veloci- 
pedists are exercising their docile 
steeds. A certain number of them 
wear jockey caps and jackets of 
various coloured silks, and all ap- 
to have their legs encased in 
high leather boots. The moment 
of starting arrives, and the com- 
petitors are duly drawn up abreast, 
with as great a distance between 
each as the width of the course will 
allow. The fair sex mount on 
chairs and wave their little hands 
and flourish their pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and laugh and almost scream 
with delight as at the grounding of 
the starter’s flag their several fa- 
yourites dart off, working their legs 
up and down with such an amount 
of energy, that one cannot help think- 
ing a fortnight’s exercise upon the 
treadmill would be admirable pro- 
bationary training for this sort of 
contest. Spite of the exertions of 
the tall gensdarmes, the crowd closes 
in behind the competing charioteers, 
who are consequently soon lost to 
sight. After the lapse of a few 
minutes, however, distant shouts 
and cheers announce their return, 
and the crowd opens to allow of the 
passage of the victor, who drenched 
in perspiration, and with his legs 
all up and down with equal re- 
gularity and greater speed than the 
piston of a steam engine, the saiety- 
valve of which is fastened down, 
passes the winning post amidst the 
cheers and laughter of the crowd, 
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who enjoy the sport more than they 
would the finest horse-race; and as 
soon as he has dismounted proceeds 
to dip his sun-burnt beak into a 
foaming glass of Strasburg beer. 

At these races the average length 
of the course is 1800 métres, nearly 
a mile anda furlong. At Enghien 
this distance was traversed—a por- 
tion of it being over a stone-paved 
road— in 4 minutes and 25 seconds 
by a velocipede with two wheels, 
and in 6 minutes and 28 seconds 
by a velocipede with three wheels. 
At Vincennes the same distance 
took 5 minutes and 5 minutes 45 
seconds respectively to accomplish, 
two-wheel velocipedes only com- 
peting. Greater speed was at- 
tained at St. Cloud, when the course 
of 2400 métres, almost equivalent 
to a mile and a half, with an incline 
of 3 in 100 for a third of the dis- 
tance, was traversed in 4 minutes 
and 50 seconds; whereas the final 
race at Vincennes over a level course 
of 3600 métres—2o yards short of 
2 miles—took 9 minutes and 1o 
seconds to accomplish. But at 
these races prizes are not given for 
speed alone; they are also accorded 
to those who occupy the longest 
time in traversing a specified dis- 
tance, a far more difficult proceed- 
ing than accomplishing a mile in a 
few minutes, as when going at a 
snail’s pace, it is almost impossible 
to preserve the proper balance, and 
horse and rider are usually both 
capsized. Ina contest of this cha- 
racter at Vincennes, over a course of 
some 160 yards in length, out of 
six experienced amateurs who started 
only one succeeded in reaching the 
goal. In another race over the 
same course, where the competitors 
were deprived of the means of steer- 
ing their vehicles, out of seven who 
started only two arrived at the 
winning-post. 

The prizes given at the foregoing 
contests have been usually gold and 
silver medals and silver cups; now 
and then, however, money prizes of 
500 francs are awarded. Several 
efforts have been made to induce 
the fair sex to compete at these 
races, but hitherto without success, 
although they are ready enough to 
engage in a contest with any casual 
cavalier whom they may encounter 
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on his velocipede in the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

The latest novelty in tie veloci- 
pede line is the podoscaphe or vé- 
locipéde-marin, as it is called, formed 
of a couple of canoes covered with 
canvas and joined together by two 
iron bars, between which is a paddle- 
wheel put in motion by means of 
two pedals placed at the extremity 
of the arc. These machines may be 
constantly seen in action on the lake 
of the Bois de Boulogne and on the 


lake at Enghien, and even on the 
Seine itself opposite the Tuileries, 
The inveutor is sanguine that these 
machines will eventually attain the 
same rate of speed as the land velo- 
cipede already accomplishes. Quite 
recently an enterprising amateur 
offered to wager 10,000 franes that 
he would cross the channel between 
Boulogne and Folkestone on a vé- 
locipéde-marin within the limit of 
three hours—wind and weather, we 
presume, permitting. H. V. 
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VERYDAY people little con- 

sider to how remarkable a de- 
gree they are indebted to the in- 
genuity of inventive men for many 
of the comforts and conveniences 
around them. If they obtain money’s 
worth for money paid, they won’t 
trouble about who did it, or how it 
was done. This may be natural, 
perhaps; but still we may do worse 
things than peep once now and then 
into the merits of an invention, and 
see how curiously the principles of 
mechanism and the discoveries of 
chemistry are brought to bear upon 
the familiar things of common life. 
The Americans have done much to 
deserve our thanks in this matter. 
With them time is very valuable, 
and they are not beset by the old- 
world prejudices which so frequently 
interfere with the introduction of 
new inventions in England. We 
smiled at first at the ‘ perambula- 
tors,’ ‘baby-jumpers,’ and ‘baby- 
propellers ;’ but they have become 
almost English institutions in re- 
cent years; insomuch that New Ox- 
ford Street is now the very paradise 
of badydom. Many other things 
which had their birth on the other 
side of the Atlantic have in a similar 
way become naturalised among us. 
Whether the real inventors always 
obtain the praise or the profit may 
be doubted; the world is a little 
crooked in this matter. 

From the very beginning of our 
day’s history, these English or Ame- 
rican ingenuities wait upon us. 
Many will remember the unpa- 
ragoned bedstead at the Great Ex- 
hibition, which, at a given hour, 


turned the sleeper fairly out of bed 
whether he would or not. But that 
was a special exhibit, not a regular 
product made in the usual com- 
mercial way. Among our earliest 
wants in the morning are a fire and 
some hot water; and many tempting 
novelties invite us in these ton 
tions. Of course the orthodox para- 
phernalia comprises a lucifer match 
(the days of flint and steel being 
long since past), paper and wood, 
cinders and coal, and a kettle of 
water; but inventive talent is not 
to be cooped up within such narrow 
bounds. Here, for instance, is the 
‘bachelor’s kettle,’ which, flat in 
shape and homely in structure, will 
boil a quart of water over a farthing 
wheel of fire-wood, and be ready for 
shaving or for other uses by the 
time the bachelor is well out of bed. 
Here are ‘ spirit-stoves ’ and ‘ spirit- 
kettles’ in great variety, with a pro- 
vision for using either spirit of wine 
or methylated spirit as fuel. Here is 
the ‘asbestos fire-place,’ to keep up 
a cheerful fire with that strange 
substance called asbestos, which be- 
comes intensely incandescent when 
heated by gas-flames, and yet 
scarcely burns away at all. Gas 
alone, or gas with asbestos to give 
the ‘open fireplace’ charm, are em- 
ployed in a multitude of ways to 
produce warmth: as exemplified in 
the ‘gas kettle-stand,’ the ‘air and 
gas broiler, the ‘ water-dish heater,’ 
the ‘asbestos boiler, the ‘ gas- 
bath,’ the ‘ gas conservatory boiler,’ 
and so forth. As to stoves and 
ranges proper—from the majestic 
‘ kitchener,’ which will cook ever so 
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many hundreds of dinners in ever 
so short a space of time, down to 
the humblest garret grate or work- 
shop stove—they are too familiar to 
need notice. But there is a pecu- 
liar ‘ Norwegian cooking apparatus’ 
which merits attention, because, in 
truth, it is a stove and a refrigerator 
inone. Having a peculiar arrange- 
ment of felt lining, it either keeps 
heat in or keeps cold out, according 
to the way in which it is used. 
Whether it ‘ provides a hot dinner 
at any moment required ’ is a curious 
problem for a hungry man to solve. 
But the impromptu fire-lighters 
and water-boilers are more curious 
when they grapple with some small 
cookery or other, as if for some 
solitary bachelor or spinster whose 
family cares are restricted to Num- 
ber One. Here, a little in advance 
of the ‘bachelor’s kettle,’ is the 
*bachelor’s oven,’ wherewith he can 
bake, boil, or fry his lonely meal, and 
almost fancy himself as happy as a 
Benedict. Here is the tiny ‘ mimic 
cauldron,’ which can be carried in 
the pocket or in a lady's reticule, 
and which enables the fortunate pos- 
sessor to boil water, make tea or 
coffee, boil eggs or rice, stew mush- 
rooms or oysters, make gruel or beef- 
tea, stew steaks or chickens, boil tripe 
or trotters—in great felicity. Ano- 
ther member of the fraternity is the 
‘salamander,’ for cooking chops and 
steaks, available for those who have 
gas laid on in their houses. It has 
a curious kind of something which 
we will liken to a warming-pan or 
bed-warmer, with a number of small 
perforations in the upper surface, 
and a channel for gas through a 
short handle. When the supply of 
gas is turned on through this handle, 
scores of little gas-lights jet forth 
through the perforations; and ac- 
cording to the side of the warming- 
pan which is turned up, so can a cho 
or steak be either broiled or fri 
in an iron vessel to which the pan is 
adjusted, or over which it is placed. 
To combine the making of tea or 
coffee with the lighting of the fire 
and the boiling of the water, is a 
very favourite achievement. Here, 
for example, is the ‘etna,’ a com- 
pound of teakettle, teapot, and 
coffee-pot, which makes a cup of tea 
or coffee with a farthing’s-worth of 
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methylated spirit. Here is the ‘tea 
percolator, which makes a cup of 
tea quickly by means of a little ap- 
paratus placed in and over the tea- 
cup itself. And then there is the 
* tea-float,’ a little affair useful with 
any ordinary teapot. You put your 
tea into a little perforated metal 
cup, and immerse it in the hot water 
in the teapot; the strength of the 
tea is drawn out well and quickly, 
while no tea-leaves or sediment fall 
to the bottom of the teapot. An 
elegant affair is the ‘ ladies’ tea- 
maker,’ too costly for a poor bachelor 
or spinster, but really scientific as 
well as graceful. The tea— real 
gunpowder’ or ‘fine-flavoured young 
Hyson,’ let us suppose—is put into 
a little wire-gauze silver cup, and 
the cup into the teapot, which is 
then filled up with cold water; a 
little spirit is put into a little lamp 
under the teapot and ignited, and a 
teacup is put under a projecting 
spout. After a few minutes the tea 
pours itself out, and the lamp ex- 
tinguishes itself! Taken altogether, 
this is one of the neatest bits of 
practical philosophy you will see in 
a long way. The same principle is 
adopted in the ‘automatic egg- 
boiler,’ in which the lamp puts it- 
self out just when the eggs are done; 
and the pith of the thing is, that if 
you want your eggs well done you 
place your lamp deep-side upper- 
most, whereas for underdone eggs 
you place it shallow-side uppermost 
—the quantity of spirit being in 
this way duly adjusted. There are 
also several kinds of ‘ coffee-makers,’ 
automatic in their action, but not so 
elegant as this. One calls itself the 
‘ kaffee-kanne:’ it has a hot-water 
jacket, a filter, and an interior 
arrangement which leads to the 
production of strong but well-fil- 
tered coffee very quickly; another 
is the ‘ solitaire,’ for making a ba- 
chelor’s morning cup; and a third 
is the ‘ cafetiére,’ which ingeniously 
pours out its own coffee when ready. 
We may here remark that English 
people are much in arrear in the art 
of coffee-making. There are handy 
little ‘ coffee-roasters’ and ‘ coffee- 
grinders’ now to be had, which, if 
used more frequently than they are 
among us, would save the first cost 
in no great length of time, and give 
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us that which the French know so 
much better than ourselves—a good 
cup of coffee. Let us not, however, 
among these curious and sometimes 
expensive novelties, forget the ‘ au- 
tomatic Mary Jane.” This name is 
in itself a marvel ofingenuity. Mary 
Jane is supposed to be the hard- 
worked domestic who calls us in the 
morning, brings shaving-water, &c. 
Here the apparatus, as a faithful and 
early servitor, we are told, ‘ unfail- 
ingly wakes you up at any required 
moment, strikes a light, kindles a 
lamp, boils two kettles of water, 
screamingly informs you when they 
are ready, and is then at your further 
service for tea, coffee, rasher, eggs, 
chop, or kidney.’ No forgetfulness, 
no delay, no cross temper, no waste. 
This Mary Jane’s only failing is re- 

uted to be a fondness for spirit; 

mt then a ety os hana is the 
measure of her indulgence during 
the above-named amount of work. 
The question with us is whether this 
is not almost too much to be well 
done—whether the mechanical Mary 
Jane can achieve so much without 
getting out of health, and requiring 
a mechanical doctor ? 

Do we desire to hash, or mince, 
or slice our meat and vegetables? 
Here the inventors are quite in their 
glory. There is the ‘ sausage-ma- 
chine, wherewith any domesticated 
housewife can make sausages which 
would bear the scrutiny even of 
Sam Weller himself as to the honesty 
of their constituents. The machine 
is temporarily screwed to the edge 
of the dresser; the skin, _—. 
able ready for use, is fixed over a 
nozzle or projecting tube ; a kind of 
hopper is filled with meat, which is 
pressed down with a fork or by any 
other means; an easily-managed 
handle is turned; and the machine 
both chops the meat and forces it 
into the skin. The younger sister 
of the sausage-machine is the ‘ minc- 
ing-machine, to bring any kind of 
meat into small fragments without 
enveloping it in skins. With a sort 
of revolving cutter in the interior, 
the apparatus speedily does its work, 
making the fragments more or less 
small according as a slight and easy 
adjustment is made in the machine. 
The ‘ masticator’ is a mincing ma- 
chine of the same'class, for the 


behoof of those worthy folks who 
like good meat but are unfortunately 
without teeth that will do justice to 
it. The ‘rocking-mincer’ is a sim- 
pler and cheaper affair, chopping 
and mincing up meat with a kind of 
cheese-cutter having two handles, 
The ‘ four-knife mincer,’ for mince- 
meat and force-meat, reveals its 
mode of action by its name ; and so 
does a handy little apparatus called 
the ‘suet-chopper.’ The smaller 
kinds of 'mincing-machine are neat 
enough in appearance to be brought 
to the breakfast or dinner-table, 
where they operate upon cooked 
meat, both hot and cold, for chil- 
dren, persons with weak digestion, 
and the toothless. 

Then, as to vegetables. The 
‘ apple-parer’ reminds us of a ‘ 
tato-peeler’ which was displayed at 
one of the great Exhibitions; inge- 
nious, but to our ignorant minds 
suggestive of a query—how if the 
potato or the apple be very crooked, 
full of ins-and-outs? But most 
likely our doubts are stupid; for 
here is the ‘ paring-machine,’ which 
not only pares an apple, but digs out 
the core as well; or, more completely, 
it pares, cores, and slices all at once. 
The core is literally bored out, like 
the calibre of a gun; and when you 
have to deal with turnips or pota- 
toes instead of apples, a slight ad- 
justment enables you to pare with- 
out slicing or coring. The ‘ French- 
bean and vegetable-cutter’ furnishes 
the means for slicing into fine 
shreds. You put your beans on an 
inclined plane; you turn a handle; 
and, presto! the thin slices and 
shreds make their appearance down 
another inclined plane — enough 
beans, we are told. being cut into 
strips an eighth of an inch wide in 
two or three minutes for a whole 
family’s dinner. The ‘ vegetable- 
cutter’ stamps out those little fal- 
lals of vegetable into bits or discs 
shaped like squares, rounds, hearts, 
moons, stars, &c., which elegant 
tables sometimes display ; while the 
‘ garnish-cutter’ has a kind of screw- 
ing instrument for cutting out carrot, 
turnip, or potato into garnishes. 
We must not forget, too, the ‘ slice- 
guard,’ that ingenious appendage to 
a knife which so much facilitates the 
slicing of cucumbers, &ec. 

















Nor is the comminution of our 
meat and vegetables into small frag- 
ments the be-all and the end-all of 
these machines. There is much 
mashing and whisking done by 
whirlabout apparatus. Some of the 
mincing-machines just noticed will 
serve equally well for meat, vege- 
tables, fruit for mince-pies, suet for 
pastry, force-meat, potted meat, and 
meat that is to be reduced for soup. 
The ‘rotary potato masher’ does 
that which ought either to be very 
well done or not done a‘ all. Betty 
the cook puts her boiled potatoes 
(from one to six pounds, according 
to the size of the machine) intoa tin 
vessel; she covers it down; she 
gives a few turns toa handle; and 
in a few minutes the potatoes are as 
effectually mashed as heart (and 
palate) can desire. The ‘ eccentric 
masher,’ for potatoes and pe is 
eccentric in the mechanical and not 
in the humorous sense, and has 
some sort of turnabout circular ap- 
paratus in its inside. The ‘ tritu- 
rating strainer’ appeals to our good 
opinion on the following grounds— 
that it will pulp and strain at the 
same time, operating on any kind of 
meat or vegetable, and preparing it 
for use in making soups, sauces, 
gravies, jellies, &c. It is set down 
as a merit that no hair-sieve or 
tammy-cloth is required. As to 
milk and eggs, we can first find out 
whether they are fresh and of good 
quality, and can then beat and whisk 
them to our heart’s delight. For are 
there not the ‘ milk-tester,’ to deter- 
mine the quality of milk by its 
specific gravity? and the ‘milk- 
saver,’ to boil the milk without 
allowing it to boil over? and the 
‘ege-tester,’ in which, by a curi- 
ously-managed reflection of light 
sent through the egg, you can see 
whether the egg is fresh or stale by 
the clearness or cloudiness of the 
light ? and the ‘egg decapitator,’ to 
guide your knife deftly in slicing off 
the rounded top of your boiled egg? 
Then here is a ‘ whisk machine,’ for 
whisking or mixing eggs or milk, or 
any liquids or semi-liquids. Itis a 
kind of small churn, with revolving 
vertical gridirons (we hope the in- 
ventor will pardon so undignified a 
comparison) instead of arms or 
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blades, calculated to mix and diffuse 
in a very rapid way any ingredients 
submitted to their action, even to 
the extent of compelling oil to mix 
with water. What the soap and 
pomade makers, the pastrycooks 
and confectioners, can do with the 
larger sizes, can be done by the 
housewife with the smaller kinds. 
If something still cheaper and han- 
dier be required, here is the ‘ egg 
beater,’ by which eggs, egg-mix- 
tures, or batter can be whisked up 
—before you can say Jack Robinson. 

Bread and butter — have these 
every-day favorites been neglected 
by the inventors of useful new con- 
trivances? Let us see. There is 
the ‘family flour mill,’ a snuggery 
to place in any convenient room, 
with a handle which any person of 
moderate strength can turn, and in- 
terior arrangements for obtaining 
one, two, three, or even four differ- 
ent finenesses of flour, together with 
bran. The flour is dressed, as well 
as the corn ground, ready at once 
for use. Then, in companionship 
with this mill is the ‘kneading’ or 
* bread-making machine,’ This, like 
the other, is a compact square box, 
with a winch handle on one side. 
You put in your flour, water, &., 
you close down the lid, and turn 
away until the dough is thoroughly 
mixed and kneaded by a series of 
revolving knives and rollers. No 
dirty or perspiring hands touch the 
dough; nothing is wasted, time is 
economized, and the table and floor 
escape from a powdering with flour- 
dust. Some of these machines re- 
quire that the made dough shall be 
taken out of them; while in others 
there is a receptacle which can be 
tilted up on a swivel axis, and the 
dough made to pour itself out. Ac- 
cording to the requirements of your 
household, so can you have a ma- 
chine of four lb. capacity, or one of 
two, four, six, ten times the size. The 
bread being made, there is no need 
to depend on the baker for the means 
of baking it. Here is the ‘domestic 
bread oven,’ a bakery that will hang 
up in front of the kitchen fire as you 
would hang a leg of mutton; it is a 
tin vessel in which you put your 
loaf, with a reflector to concentrate 
or economize the heat; and it may 
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be kept rotating by any of the ordi- 
nary roasting mechanism. There are 
other bread ovens connected with 
other bread-making machines. Then, 
for the ‘bread-slicer” Let us sup- 
pose that Bob and Dick are limited to 
three slices of bread and butter each 
at breakfast, and an equal quantity 
at tea. Now it is of great import- 
ance in the eyes of those young gen- 
tlemen that the slices shall be suffi- 
ciently thick, and that each shall 
have its due quota of nice brown 
crust. Materfamilias, on her side, 
is desirous that the loaf shall not be 
*haggled,’ that there shall not be an 
army of crumbs straggling about, 
and that no fingers shall be cut by 
the extremely awkward way in which 
bread is usually sliced. Herein lies 
the excellence of the ‘ bread-slicer.’ 
Instead of spoiling the loaf, blunt- 
ing the knife, wasting time, cutting 
fingers, and making slices of very 
irregular thickness, you place the 
loaf on a kind of stand which has a 
long knife hinged over it; a handle 
acts on the knife by means of a lever; 
and you cut downwards with great 
facility, having the aid of a gauge 
to give equal thickness to all the 
slices. Then you can butter your 
bread with home-made butter. Here 
is a ‘ butter churn,’ not the big 
affair used by the trade, but a nice 
little apparatus available for family 
use. In one among many kinds the 
churn is a glass cylinder, with metal 
wheel-work at the top an’?! revolving 
arms inside; a winch-handle causes 
these arms to rotate rapidly; and 
the good-wife can see through the 
glass cylinder how the cream or milk 
fares under its ordeal of agitation. 
Some of these churns are so small 
as to accommodate only a quart at a 
time; and one, called the ‘ counter- 
current churn,’ which aérates the 
cream while whisking it about, 
claims to make butter from cream 
in five minutes and from milk in 
ten. Next door neighbour to the 
churn is the ‘ butter-press,’ to super- 
sede the usual mode of kneading the 
butter with the hands; not only is 
the buttermilk thoroughly expelled, 
but over-salted butter can be fresh- 
ened by passing it through the ma- 
chine into a tub of water; and even 
tainted butter can be somewhat im- 


proved by the same kind of treat- 
ment. There is also a ‘ butter-puri- 
fier,’ which applies the same method 
in a somewhat similar form., 
‘ We might make a tour of the 
dining and living rooms, and show 
what handy little matters the in- 
ventors have been preparing for us— 
— for eatables, some for drink- 
ables, some for other purposes, 
Look at the ‘ Betts’ capsules,’ which 
now close in our bottles so neatly. 
And at the still more clever ‘air- 
tight stopper,’ with which our Crosse 
and Blackwell close pickle-bottles in 
a way that pickle-bottles were never 
closed before. And at our Lund’s 
‘ lever corkscrew,’ which a lady can 
use at table so easily. And at the 
‘ oyster opener,’ intended to master 
the great problem of opening an 
oyster without cutting one’s hand. 
And at the ‘sardine opener,’ for 
making short work with the tin 
boxes which contain those little 
fishes. And at the ‘lemon squeezer, 
with its screw action to produce a 
rivulet of acid juice. And at the 
‘folding mat,’ which, by its strips of 
neat veneer backed with cloth, may 
be rolled up into a tight little mass. 
And at the ‘ bottle-carriage,’ more 
or less like an Armstrong gun, 
which wheels along the dining- 
table, and tilts up so deftly like a 
breech-loader. And at the odd little 
silver pump, to get our wine out of 
our bottles. And at the elegant 
‘ gazogéne’ and ‘ selzogéne,’ to make 
effervescing drinks in a jiffy. And at 
the ‘ grog kettle,’ which travels along 
and tilts up at pleasure. We might 
proceed through a long summer’s 
day in this fashion; but must wend 
on to other household localities—for 
there is much to see below stairs. 
Down in those regions where 
Sally (or perhaps a boy who is 
Sally’s helper) does much of that 
brushing and cleaning which are so 
essential to the comforts of a house, 
there are numerous ingenious con- 
trivances available, economizing 
time, or labour, or trouble, as the 
case may be. If Sally has to clean 
the knives, she knows full well what 
hard work it is; and others, as well 
as herself, know that the usual 
process wears away the steel in an 
unnecessary degree. The ‘knife 
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cleaning machine’ remedies this. 
In one form, two levers or boards 
clasp together, and bring a pressure 
to bear upon a knife-blade passed 
between them. In another, you 
thrust several knives into an equal 
number of holes in the edge of a 
kind of vertical tambourine or shal- 
low drum; you rotate your tam- 
bourine, and the knives clean them- 
selves by rubbing against revolving 
brushes. Another, the ‘ gem knife- 
cleaner,’ occupies so little space that 
it may be screwed to a shelf; a 
knife-blade is thrust in between two 
vertical dises, having india-rubber 
faces; knife-powder is introduced 
through a hole; a handle is turned ; 
and lo! you have a knife cleaned in 
atwinkling. A ‘ fork-cleaner’ has 
been invented, to carry cleanliness 
into the intricacies of that useful 
implement. The ‘ Australian grit 
knife sharpener’ tells its own tale ; 
bat there is more science in that 
sharpener which has two steel edges 
at an angle, more or less 

acute according to the degree of fine- 
ness you wish to give to the edge. 
On ;the same principle is the ‘scis- 
sor-sharpener, modified in detail. 
Here is the ‘rotary cinder-sifter, 
which receives the cinders and 
ashes at the top; the handmaiden 
gives a few turns toa handle; the 
separation is effected, the cinders fall- 
ing into a coal-scuttle and the ashes 
into a bin; and the total result is 
that fuel is saved, time saved, and 
dust evaded. Boots and shoes are 
not neglected by these ingenious peo- 
le. First there is the ‘rotary boot 

Faster ’ (all the world being rotary 
now). This is not for the nether 
region, but for hall or passage. You 
place your foot between two brushes 
near the ground; you touch a handle 
for a few seconds ; and there is your 
boot freed from dust on all sides. 
The ‘automatic boots’ is supposed 
to dispense with the aid of a living 
* boots’ in drawing off your leathern 
understandings; it is a boot-jack, 
with an appendage for adapting it 
to any size or shape of boot. And 


there is the ‘ boot-cleaning machine,’ 

to fix against the wall; two vertical 

— of wood, with a last, keep the 
t in position firmly ; 

the cleaner may wor 


and then 
away with 
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two brushes at once, without soiling 
the inside of the boot by his black- 
besmeared left hand. Sally has a 
* carpet-sweeper ’ at her service, a 
very ingenious modification of the 
lawn-mower, only without knife- 
edges. In the mower, there is a 
cutting apparatus to shear the 
grass, and a sweeping apparatus 
to collect the grassy fragments into 
abox. Well, in the ‘ carpet-sweeper, 
at the lower end of a handle like 
that of a long broom, is a japanned 
iron case or box, containing a spiral 
self-adjusting brush. Being rolled 
along the carpet, the brush is made 
to rotate; it gathers up dust, lint, 
straws, hairs, feathers, odds and 
ends of every kind, and deposits 
them in the box. As it travels on 
two little rollers, it can be worked 
both ways, without scraping and 
rubbing the carpet into holes; and 
as the handle can be shifted to any 
angle, the apparatus may be used to 
sweep under sofas and bedsteads, 
without sending Sally down on her 
knees so much. Another kind of 
magic sweeper is the ‘ India-rubber 
squeegee’ (we may be quite certain 
that this queer name came from the 
other side of the Atlantic). This 
implement is a kind of long broom 
with a stout piece of india-rubber 
instead of hair; it is a flexible 
scraper, intended to clean paved 
floors and passages as thoroughly 
as if they were swept and sponuged. 
Many other ingenious things are 
there hereabouts, including a ‘catch- 
’em-alive mouse-trap ’—but we must 
on again to other regions. 

We forget the name of the lyric 
bard whose tuneful muse suggested 
the mournful lines :-— 

* There is no comfort in the house, 
Upon a washing-day.’ 


Perhaps, like many other bards, his 
means were scanty, bringing to him 
a personal familiarity with the mi- 
series of a laundry established in 
the living rooms of a small house. 
For those, however, better provided 
with the good things of life, there 
have been some capital mechanical 
aids provided within the last few 
years, applicable to depuratory pro- 
cesses. The ‘washing - machine,’ 
for instance, how varied are its ar- 
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rangements! In one form, a num- 
ber of wooden balls rattle about 
among the wet linen, washing] it 
partly by thumps and partly by 
friction. In another, ordinary wash- 
ing is more nearly imitated. By the 
turning of a handle, the linen is 
made to twist itself into a kind of 
roll, which is ‘slouched’ in the 
water, and then squeezed with an 
elastic pressure between the press 
and a vibrating wash-board; each 
time the press recedes, the roll turns 
round a little, in such a way as to 
receive its squeezing in a new po- 
sition; moreover, there is a kind of 
rubbing-action, which imitates, in 
@ very curious way, the washer- 
woman’s well-known knuckle-and- 
wrist movement. Then there is the 
* dash-wheel washing-machine;’ a 
simpler affair, in which the linen, 
with a due quota of water and soap, 
is put into a hollow vessel, and kept 
rotating until you have produced 
that result which is declared to be 
‘next to godliness.’ Our grand- 
mothers’ grandmothers were wont 
occasionally to rotate wet linen in a 
barrel; and therefore there is nothing 
new in this principle, however im- 
proved may be the practical appli- 
cation. Then there is the ‘ vowel 
washing-machine,’ the special con- 
nection of which with vowels is not 
altogether apparent; but we are 
told that ‘ vowel A machine’ is equal 
to ‘six shirts,’ and that it is suit- 
able to be worked with the ‘B 
acorn india-rubber wringer.’ Pass- 
ing over other varieties, we may 
just mention a tiny little ‘nursery 
washing-machine,’ small enough to 
be placed on a table, and to be 
supplied with water by one single 
kettleful. The ‘ wringing machines’ 
are numerous, most of them acting 
on the same principle as those 
employed by calico-bleachers and 
dyers. They have usually two 
rollers placed nearly in contact, and 
revolving in opposite directions; 
wet linen is drawn between them 
and the moisture pressed out. The 
machine is more properly for 
squeezing than for wringing. The 
rollers are usually covered with 
india-rubber, to avoid injuring the 
jinen. Many of the handy contri- 
vances now made comprise wringing 


aswell as washing machines fixed 
upon the same frame; and one of 
them comprises a ‘rinsing and 
blueing trough.’ The inventors tell] 
us with emphatic distinctness that 
we shail soon save all the cost of 
the machines by avoiding the injury 
to the linen which ordinary wringing 
produces ; and although we are not 
obliged to believe this unless we 
like, there is probably a fair amount 
of truth in it. Nearly allied to 
washing and wringing is the ‘ man- 
gling-machine.’ We speak not of 
the ponderous affair employed by 
the professional laundress, contain- 
ing two rollers which are pressed 
upon the linen by a heavily-weighted 
box, but of the more compact 
family machine, acting mostly on 
the same principle as the wringer. 
Two smooth wooden rollers, one 
over the other, are rotated nearly in 
contact; and the linen being drawn 
between them, is smoothed or man- 
gled by the pressure. Nor is iron- 
ing neglected by the inventors of 
new things, for, in addition to iron- 
ing-stoves of various kinds, here is 
a ‘charcoal box-iron;’ the ironer 
keeps up a little charcoal fire within 
the iron itself, and there is a little 
spout to serve as a ventilating 
chimney. But what is this machine 
with a very long name? The 
‘portable folding, elevating, and 
revolving clothes drier’ (most likely 
we ought, in the orthodox routine 
of the laundry, to have used this 
drier before mangling and ironing 
our linen). It is an apparatus that 
may be set up anywhere, on the 
ground or in the garden, on a roof 
or ona post. It consists of a central 
pole ten or twelve feet high, with 
arms radiating from a moveable 
socket or collar, and a hundred feet 
(or £0) of clothes line stretched from 
arm toarm. You fill the lines with 
wet linen, and pull a rope which 
draws up and expands the arms ; 
there you have the linen hanging 
without entanglement on a series of 
symmetrical lines. When ont of 
use, the whole affair folds up like a 
gigantic umbrella, with which you 
can mareh triumphantly indoors. 
A simpler apparatus than this is 
the ‘rotating clothes drier,’ with 
clothes lines forming four concentric 
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squares, and fitted to rotate either 
on a vertical or a horizontal axis. 
The cellar is not without its in- 
genious contrivances. There is that 
famous cask-tap, for which (as the 
advertisements every day assure us) 
‘no vent peg’ is ever required. 
There are the compact ‘ wine bins’ 
and ‘ wine racks,’ so convenient for 
those who have the good luck to 
sess six or twelve dozen of wine. 
There is the ‘ self-acting cask stand,” 
which, by a slight pressure with the 
finger, can be tilted to any angle, 
and there kept in a fixed position. 
Still more clever is the ‘self-acting 
barrel tilt,’ which has the good sense 
to know when the beer is getting 
low, and tilts itself up accordingly, 
availing itself in a really scientitic 
way of a change in the centre of 
gravity as the quantity in the cask 
diminishes. Not far removed from 
the cellar may, perchance, be a 
cistern in an unsatisfactory state so 
far as regards the purity of the 
water. The filter-makers here come 
to the rescue. The most recent in- 
ventor tempts us with the ‘silicated 
carbon filter,’ in which the filtering 
medium, instead of being charcoal 
merely, is a mixture of charcoal with 
silica or flint, prepared in a par- 
ticular way. A formidable battle is 
being fought between the charcoal 
interest and the porous stone interest, 
in reference to the matter of filters ; 
let us hope that the best man may 
win, whoever he be. One little filter, 
at any rate, takes our fancy, partly 
because it is little. You can put it 
into your pocket almost as easily as 
a cigar-case. It is a small cylinder 
three inches by two anda half, with 
an india-rubber tube attached, and 
a glass mouthpiece at the other end 
of the tube; you dip the cylinder 
into water, put the glass end in your 
mouth, and suck away. Or, if you 
would collect the filtered water into 
& jug or tumbler, use the filter like 
asyphon, and all isdone. Emigrants 
and travellers are told that this is a 
capital contrivance for obtaining a 
draught of clear clean water even 
from a dirty stream; and if the 
water be not very dirty, one who is 
neither an emigrant nor a traveller 
may be disposed to believe the 
statement. Another form of the 
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carbon filter is made chiefly of glass, 
and is neat enough to be placed om 
the dining-table, where the guests 
can see the water filtering before 
them. Allied in some respects to 
the water-filtering subject is that of 
water-freezing, and the cooling of 
liquids in various ways. The use of 
Wenham and Norway ice for such 
purposes is now very extensive; 
and there are numerous forms of 
‘ice chest,’ ‘ ice preserver,’ ‘ice safe,’ 
and so forth, to facilitate the use. 
Then there are ‘ice-makers’ and 
‘ refrigerators,’ either to produce ice 
artificially by means of freezing 
mixtures, with or without creams 
and other confections; or to keep 
the interior of receptacles cool, for 
meats, wines, and other good 
things. There is likewise a ‘ piston 
freezing machine, which speedily 
makes solid blocks of ice, and 
freezes ice-creams in shapes ready 
for the table, or (with a slight 
change in the arrangements) makes 
a capital wine-cooler. 

The garden, the lawn, the plea- 
sure-ground, are more and more 
every year exhibiting the usefulness 
of mechanical aids. Is there not 
the ‘hydropult,’ to gush forth a jet 
of water wherever it may be needed ? 
Are there not the ‘ aquapult,’ and 
‘garden engines’ of many other 
kinds ; and ‘ hand-fire pumps; and 
the ‘garden syringe,’ that will suit 
for washing windows as well as for 
watering floors? What a pretty 
instrument, too, is the ‘lawn mower!’ 
The larger kinds, that will make a 
cut thirty-six inches in width, and 
that require a donkey or a pony 
(shod with specially soft shoes, to 
prevent injury to the delicate green 
sward) to work them, are rather 
grand affairs; but some of the ma- 
chines are small enough to make a 
cut only ten inches wide, and may 
very easily and suitably be used by 
alady. The American ‘ tube-well’— 
why should it not be available in a 
garden? Lord Napier of Magdala 
obtained water by its means in 
Abyssinia, from a depth of a few 
feet beneath the surface; there is 
water to be found beneath almost 
any garden ; and the tube-well itself 
is easily moved from place to place, 
and easily fixed. 
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Many readers of the above para- 
graphs—especially readers of the 
gentler sex—have perhaps thought 
that the world-renowned, rapidly- 
extending, everywhere-useful ‘ sew- 
ing machine’ might suitably be in- 
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cluded among ingenious aids to 
household economy. Justso. But 
it is too important to be poked into 
a corner; it must have a few pages 
to itself. 


D. 
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By A PERIPATETIO. 





THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF HISTORIANS. 


bee recent death of Dean Mil- 
man, in the fulness of years 
and honours, has taken away the 
acknowledged head of the English 
school of historians. Poet, critic, 
scholar, divine, historian: Milman 
was all this, but he was especially 
an historian. He was long in work- 
ing his way up to this position. At 
Oxford he was a fine scholar, per- 
haps the most popular and re- 
nowned of the Oxonians of his day. 
In Dr. Newman’s ‘ Apology’ we have 
a striking testimony of the singu- 
larly high repute in which he was 
held at his university. In those 
days he was known as Milman the 
poet. He belonged to the school of 
young poets who were so powerfully 
affected by the genius of Byron. He 
was not unaffected by that Byronic 
fever which made so many young 
people ridiculous. He wrote a tra- 
gedy, ‘ Fazio,’* and though he pro- 
tested that it was acted against his 
concurrence, and with unwarrant- 
able alterations, yet he was willing 
enough that it should be produced 
in a way that he might approve. 
Later he produced his most popular 
poem, cast in a dramatic form, but 
incapable of being dramatised, ‘ The 
Fall of Jerusalem.’ It was a poem 
of wonderful beanty. Men dwelt— 
especially the ‘Quarterly Review’— 
on the vast promise of the poem, 
and thought that a great poet had 
arisen. But Milman’s poems were 
generally confined to vast promise. 
As a critic he has the credit of having 
been one of the best of our contem- 


* Fazio was performed at one of the 
theatres a few months ago, the manager 
announcing it as written by an H. Milman, 
Esq. 


porary reviewers. Asa scholar he 
produced a Horace, and a volume 
of translations from the Greek which 
are veritable livres de luce. As a 
divine his last appearance in Oxford 
in 1865 was one of the most re- 
markable that has ever occurred in 
the pulpit of St. Mary’s. But the 
true basis of his fame will be his 
historical works. 

Since Hallam and Macaulay left 
us, Milman stood at the head of the 
school of English historians. Other 
younger men were pressing on, with 
more popular subjects and with 
great volubility, and they were re- 
garded with a warm contemporary 
interest, while Milman was held 
in the somewhat frigid veneration 
which belongs to the classic. But 
as a matter of fact, Milman was the 
solitary great historical writer left 
of a remarkable race, and his posi- 
tion as an historian was command- 
ing and undisputed. It may be 
questioned, indeed, whether he could 
be considered inferior either to 
Hallam or Macaulay. These great 
writers had the inestimable advan- 
tage of writing on English history, 
the most interesting of all histories, 
while Milman wrote Ecclesiastical 
history, to so many minds difficult 
and repellent. But he was as 
learned and as enlightened as either. 
He was, indeed, a happy mean be- 
tween the two. He had a strong 
element of the grace and eloquence 
of Macaulay, and with this, in the 
highest degree, the calmness and 
impartiality of Hallam. He uses 
language almost the echo of some 
memorable language used by Hal- 
lam. In his preface to the ‘ Latin 
Christianity’ he says: ‘I trust I 
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have not fallen below my constant 
aim—calm and rigid impartiality ; 
the fearless exposure of the bad, 
full appreciation of the good, both 
in the institutions and the men who 
have passed before my view. I 
hope that I may aver without pre- 
sumption that my sole object is 
truth—trath uttered in charity ; and 
when truth has appeared to me un- 
attainable from want of sufficient 
authorities, or from authorities 
balanced or contradictory, I have 
avoided the expression of any posi- 
tive opinion.’ These are noble words, 
which might well form the motto of 
the entire school of English. his- 
torians. But with this soberness 
and conscientiousness he well knew 
the value of that ornate}and pictu- 
resque style which belonged to such 
men as Gibbon and Macaulay. With 
both writers he wasclosely connected. 
He published an edition of Gibbon, 
enriched with notes of a multifarious 
erudition ; and of Macaulay, whom 
he knew intimately, he wrote the 
brief, telling memoir which is af- 
fixed to the later editions of the 
History. 

Dean Milman thus enjoyed a 
unique position in literature. Both 
in a personal and literary way he 
admirably maintained the dignity of 
the literary character, and the just 
claims of the English school of his- 
torians in their best traditions. His 
bent form, and his eye with its 
quenchless fire, everywhere marked 
him out. In the literary society of 
the present day he was as a prince, 
and was its connecting link with 
the literary society of the past. The 
learning, sagacity, acumen, libe- 
rality, impartiality, which marked 
his private character are all stamped 
upon his historical works. The 
English schooi of historians are pro- 
bably, as a rule, inferior in brilliancy 
to the contemporary French school, 
and in their wonderful success in 
veconstructing the story of the past; 
but Milman surpassed them in his 
rare combination of intellectual and 
moral force. 

And now that he has gone let us 
takea rapid view of the present posi- 
tion of our school of English histo- 
rians, Our best-known writers on 
English history are Earl Stanhope 
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and Mr. Froude. Lord Stanhope’s 
work is a singularly honest and able 
compilation ; but it is neither a work 
of art nor a work of historical philo- 
sophy. Yet he has sufficiently well 
written the period of which he 
speaks that it will probably never 
be thought necessary to write it 
again in equal detail. Mr. Froude’s 
‘ History’ increases in value as the 
work goes on, vires acguirit eundo, 
Since Macaulay left us he may be 
allowed to have a clearer and more 
fascinating style than any other Eng- 
lish writer of history. His real 
rival hardly exists in England, and 
is to be found in Mr. Motley, the 
American historian. Like Mr. 
Motley, Mr. Froude has worked up 
the rich mine of literary treasure 
that exists in the archives of Si- 
mancas, and family papers are com- 
mitted to him with increasing con- 
fidence. He did not know much 
about English history when he be- 
gan to write about it; but by dint 
of constantly writing about it he 
has now really acquired an immense 
deal of knowledge on the subject. 
He occasionally creates a great deal 
of amusement by some blunder in 
archeology or in history that lies out- 
side his line, suchas his childlike con- 
fidence in the virtues of Henry VIII. 
But no man, not even a Saturday 
Reviewer, is an Encyclopedia neatly 
bound in cloth. His worst sin was 
the adoption! of crotchets, for which 
he did not hesitate to sacrifice the 
noblest reputations. But we trust 
that Mr. Froude will now tread, at 
a modest distance, in the modest 
footprints of Milman and Hallam. 
When he sent home a mare's nest 
from Spain against the character of 
Queen Elizabeth, he had the subse- 
quent good taste to acknowledge his 
blunder, a fact which is truly cheer- 
ing. We desire, however, to direct 
attention to a work of an importance 
and ability hardly inferior to any 
of the works of the distinguished 
authors we have mentioned. 


Mr. Freeman has undertaken a 
work which may justly be considered 
of national importance.* The his- 


* ©The History of the Norman uest 
of England, its Causes and its Results.” By 
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7 of the Norman Conquest has 
hitherto been practically unwritten ; 
for it is impossible to understand 
the Norman Conquest unless we 
understand the history of England 
in the era preceding the Conquest, 
the period which is best known as 
Anglo-Saxon, but which ought to be 
called Early English. This impor- 
tant period, in which we have really 
to seek for the formation of the na- 
tional character, the foundations of 
the ‘national constitution, is gene- 
rally remanded by historians into a 
kind of mythical and legendary 
limbo. The pure memory of Alfred 
is, indeed, conspicuous; but for 
most persons he is as obscure as 
Arthur himself; and a small col- 
lection of stories, in which it is often 
impossible to disentangle the true 
from the fabulous, pretty well repre- 
sents the stock of public information 
concerning that childhood of English 
history which was .father to our 
modern polity. Indeed the popular 
theory has been that England came 
into existence at the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and that all be- 
fore that was confusion and void. 
But scholars who have searched 
into this obscure and difficult sub- 
ject know far better. There is an 
extant literature belonging to it, 
both in monkish Latin and in that 
early English tongue which to most 
of us would be as unintelligible as 
Chaldee, Philology gave some help, 
and archeology still greater. Much 
was to be done by a diligent survey 
of localities; much by a diligent 
comparison of the records of con- 
temporary literature. That illus- 
trious French scholar, Augustin 
Thierry, did us a national service 
when he wrote that charming his- 
tory, which was a nearer approxi- 
mation to historic truth than any- 
thing which we had previously 


—— in England. Other scho- 
ars took up with avidity these 
momentous periods, whose records 
are so strange and interesting, and 
yet so surpassingly hard to be de- 
ciphered ; illustrious Englishmen 
Edward A, Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College. Vol, I1., the Reign of 
Edward the Confessor, Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1868, 


like Palgrave and Kemble, illus. 
trious Germans like Lappenburg. 
It should also be said that Lord 
Lytton, in his brilliant romance 
of ‘Harold,’ did much to make 
a difficult period intelligible. In 
some points of view, ‘ Harold’ is 
Lord Lytton’s greatest work, and 
abundantly indicates that he could 
have made himself an historian of 
the highest order of excellence. It 
is a remarkable tribute to the in- 
sight of genius that Mr. Freeman 
has deliberately accepted an im- 
portant conjecture which Lord 
Lytton merely threw out for the 
purposes of his romance. But there 
was still wanted one master hand 
that should gather up all the many 
scattered threads—that should be 
able to weld together into one 
edifice all the many scattered mate- 
rials. Mr. Freeman has now been 
found to take this national task in 
hand and carry it onwards towards 
@ prosperous termination. He has a 
high reputation at his university—a 
high reputation in the world of let- 
ters. He is known to have devoted 
many laborious years to the study 
of his subject. He has already 
written more than one learned work 
that has excited the praise, or per- 
haps the envy, of the learned. He 
is no mere scholar or antiquarian 
groping in the dusty tomes of the 
past, but a man of wide culture, of 
generous impulses, of keen sympa- 
thy with the wants and problems of 
our own generation. Last year he 
produced the first volume of his 
contemplated work, which was & 
kind of prolegomena and clearing of 
the ground for the full future dis- 
cussion of his subject. In the pre- 
sent volume he has got into the 
heart of matters; and we have no 
hesitation in saying that we are now 
presented, really for the first time, 
with an authentic history of a most 
important period of our annals. 
The work is to consist of five 
volumes. It is to be regretted that 
they abound with such a profusion 
of learned annotation that in their 
present shape they are hardly fitted 
for popular use. We would really 
advise Mr. Freeman to issue his 
work some future day in an abridged 
and popular form. Mr. Freeman’s 
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style is an admirable one; clear and 
keen to a degree; always vigorous, 
always couched in a high and 
healthy moral tone, at times exceed- 
ingly eloquent. But we think the 
book is too full of details. We think 
that he sometimes theorises on in- 
sufficient evidence. We think, at 
times, that there is something hard 
and cynical about him—that he at- 
tends too much to the stately march 
of events and too little to the inte- 
rior life of the people; and that he 
lacks that gift of the poet or ro- 
mancist that could reproduce for us 
the ancient English landscapes, with 
earl and ceorl, cot as well as castle. 

The present volume is entirely 
devoted to the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, Mr. Freeman shows that 
the influence of Northmen was so 
dominant on the mind of Edward, 
that in his days, gradually and insi- 
diously, the Norman Conquest was 
half effected. Mr. Freeman argues 
that Godwin’s rebellion was dictated 
by a feeling of patriotism against 
the progress of the strangers. God- 
win was by far the most powerful 
subject in England; and as Edward’s 
line had utterly failed, it was com- 
petent for the English freely to elect 
a king in the person of the noble 
whom they loved and honoured 
best. But Harold, son of Godwin, 
had to encounter a rival destined to 
overthrow him in the person of 
William the Count of Normandy. 
It is admitted that William had 
some claim of kinsmanship, which, 
though remote,was stronger than any 
claim which Harold could advance 
on this score. It is admitted that 
some kind of bequest of the crown 
to William was made by the Con- 
fessor—that some kind of oath of 
loyalty to William was made by 
Harold. Still, in the opinion of 
Mr. Freeman, the choice of the 
people was final as the validation 
of Harold's claim. Mr. Freeman 
shows that the popular idea of the 
Norman Conquest is a misconcep- 
tion. Few conquests have been 
more thorough; and no year in 
history is more important than the 
ear one thousand and sixty-six. 

he English, however, were not 

iven over tothe Normans, but the 
ormans became merged in the Eng- 
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lish. The English constitution and 
laws ultimately prevailed. The Nor- 
man element indefinitely strength- 
ened the English character, but the 
English type of character survived 
and was supreme. This may be 
called the leading theory of Mr. 
Freeman’s work. For an abundance 
of interesting details our readers 
must refer to the work itself. They 
will there read the story of William 
and of Normandy, told at hardly 
less length than the story of Edward 
and of England; they will read how 
Edward was monk and his queen 
nun; how the great Earl Godwin 
inaugurated the era of parliamen- 
tary action and debates; how cathe- 
drals and castles began to arise in 
the land; how English fleets and 
armies began to earn renown; how 
monasteries were founded and pil- 
grimages made to Rome ; how great 
earldoms and houses were founded 
from which our noblest nobles 
sprung; and how while the life-sands 
of the Confessor were ebbing away, 
the doom-ful towers of the Western 
Abbey on Thorney Isle were 
rising, which was to be inaugurated 
by his own obsequies, and within a 
single year, witness the two most 
momentous coronations in English 
history. 


There is just one other work to 
which some mention—infinitely less 
than it deserves—must be given. 
Mr. Kirk has recently issued his 
third and concluding volume on 
Charles the Bold.* He is an Ameri- 
can, but makes his appearance under 
the auspices of Mr. Murray. Mr. 
Kirk is the most promising of our 
young and rising historians. He ap- 
pears to us to have the genuine gift 
and faculty for historic writing. His 
choice of subject is very good. Most 
readers have some notion of Charles 
the Bold from the‘ Quentin Durward’ 
and ‘Anne of Gierstein’ of Sir 
Walter Scott, and would willingly 
acquire more definite knowledge. 
This they will find in Mr. Kirk's 
volumes. The style is at times, 
perhaps, rather too gushing and too 
pictorial, but these are good faults, 

* «The Life and Death of Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy,’ By Charles 
Foster Kirk, Murray. 
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as without blossom or foliage we 
can hardly expect fruit. But Mr. 
Kirk’s historical method is most ex- 
cellent. His exploration is of the 
most thorough character. He has 
gone carefully through the archives 
at Berne and all the State Papers to 
which he could obtain access. He 
has investigated personally all“ the 
localities of which his narrative 
speaks. He has much also of that 
real insight into a period which is 
often intuitive to the novelist and 
denied to the stately historian, a 
gift which often succeeds in convey- 
ing more knowledge of real history 
than any tomes of the Dryasdust 
order. Mr. Kirk has dealt with his 
period in a most satisfactory manner, 
and gives us great hopes that he 
will prove to be one of those who 
will worthily maintain and extend 
the reputation of our English and 
American school of historians. 


SENIOR'S JOURNALS AND CONVERSA- 
TIONS ON IRELAND.* 


= We think that a sound discretion 
has been exercised by the late Mr. 
Senior’s representatives in oppor- 
tunely issuing the portion of his 
Journal which relates to Ireland. 
Mr. Senior himself had carefully 
revised those papers with a view to 
their republication, and has added 
to them some old essays of his own 
from the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ to 
which he probably attached a higher 
value, though in our own opinion 
they by no means possess an equal 
interest and importance. It is well 
known that Mr. Senior delighted in 
the composition of diaries, many 
copies of which were made in his 
lifetime, and extensively circulated 
in manuscript. From what we have 
seen of them we rate these autobio- 
graphical papers very highly, but 
we should ourselves give a decided 
preference over the present collec- 
tion to some unpublished manuscript 
portions which we have recently 
perused. Mr. Senior was connected 
with Ireland by close ties both of 
relationship and friendship. The 
readers of the recent biography by 
Archbishop Whately will recollect 

* ‘Journals, Conversations, and Essays 
relating to Ireland.’ By Nassau William 
Senior. In two volumes, Longmans. 1868. 


how constantly he is referred to in 
that valuable but fatally voluminous 
work. There was much in Ireland 
that satisfied his love of the pictur- 
esque in nature and character, and 
gave ample scope for all his obser- 
vations and speculations in political 
economy. For Mr. Senior was a 
political economist of the most 
doctrinaire kind, and has given to 
the world some of the lectures which 
he delivered at Oxford. It is only 
fair to say that he can be as severe, 
as statistical, as cold-blooded as 
any political economist whose pub- 
lished views are on record. Siill, 
there was a loose point in Mr. 
Senior’s intellectual harness. He 
was excessively fond of novel-read- 
ing. He not only read novels in 
abundance, but he published a 
volume of essays on the alluring 
subject of Fiction; and we should 
not at all hesitate to believe, if as- 
sured so on competent authority, 
that he himself had extensively 
dabbled in love stories. This amiable 
weakness possessed a humanizi 
effect upon Mr. Senior’s mind, an 
prevented it from being utterly 
given over to the domination of 
facts and figures, figures and facts. 
We even perceive from the Journals 
before us that he could tell a good 
story and bave an eye for a pretty 
woman. The favourable influence 
of light literature is very evident in 
his diary, where he vividly describes 
scenery and cleverly manages his 
dialogue. 

For the Journal, therefore, we 
entertain a great kindness. It is 
coloured indeed, more or less, by 
the writer’s political and economical 
views, but it is throughout a honest 
transcript of his impressions of 
whatever he might seeand hear. He 
fairly gives facts, without too much 
emphasis on any illative force they 
might possess, and he carefully 
gives versions of conversations 
which, for the most part, have been 
examined and approved by his in- 
terlocutors. We think, however, 
that Mr. Senior’s friends must have 
lived under a constant system of 
terror while associating with him. 
As an obsezver and a reporter we 
think highly of him, although his 
experience was, in fact, far leas ex- 
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tensive than might be at first sup- 
posed. He is too often moving in 
the same groove and meeting with 
the same people. He comes out in 
a much less favourable aspect when 
he is writing for the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review.’ We would willingly sacri- 
fice these ponderous articles for their 
equivalent of journal. In writing 
for the ‘Edinburgh’ he always 
appears to be holding a brief for 
political purposes. Much {that he 
writes is factious and mistaken. 
Much relates to a state of society 
which has passed away. Much 
which he never expected has come 
topass, and much that he vaticinated 
has been falsified. In one passage 
he stigmatises Sir Robert Peel’s pro- 
secution of O'Connell as judicial 
blindness and madness; in another 
passage, with a delightful uncon- 
sciousness of inconsistency, he con- 
siders that that prosecution effec- 
tually broke the malignant power of 
the Irish liberator. In discussing 
political economy he is often a mere 
theorist, somewhat pompously 
enunciating his doctrines, as if 
giving a lecture from the professor’s 
chair. Thoroughly after the fashion 
of a theorist, he is fond of formulating 
laws from the observed facts of 
political economy. He lays down 
the position that in Ireland the poor 
are the debtors and the rich the 
creditors, and in England the rich 
are the debtors and the poor the 
creditors. This he considers to be 
the economical difference between 
a rich and a poor country. We 
believe that this sounding generali- 
sation is utterly erroneous. It shows 
all a theorist’s love of Symmetry and 
antithesis, but unfortunately facts 
do not often come out in a symme- 
trical and antithetical way. The 
great mass of the general litigation 
in England relates to small debis 
where the average well-to-do trades- 
man seeks to recover his dues from 
the less fortunate or less provident 
part of the community. Nothing is 
more difficult than to frame such 
exact laws as those which M. Comte 
and Mr. Mill claim for the science 
of sociology. Mr. Senior says: ‘The 
duty for the performance of which I 
believe that Providence created 
landlords is the keeping down popu- 
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lation.’ We may be permitted, how- 
ever, to indulge in a wider view of 
Providence, and we believe that 
Mr. Senior is not an infallible expo- 
nent of the Divine Mind. He is so 
blinded a partisan that he believes 
it to be utterly impossible that the 
Tories should do any good for Ire- 
land, and, this violent partisan is 
generally a defective philosopher. 
Some of his suggestions are utterly 
impracticable and chimerical. He 
insists that the Queen ought to 
spend a considerable time each year 
in Ireland. At the same time he 
devotes a considerable part of the 
work to the illustration of the 
landlord-shooting system, and we 
may suggest that this -nuisance 
should be abated before we annually 
entrust the life of the Queen or of 
the Princes to an avoidable hazard. 
He also urges that from time to 
time there should be a parliamentary 
session in Ireland. How the mem- 
bers, who from profession or business 
may be called London members— 
how the house at large could sacri- 
fice the time they have at Westmin- 
ster for any temporary shelter which 
College Green might afford, is not 
explained. Such are samples of 
Mr. Senior’s political day-dreams. 
But though we think ill of the 
theoretical parts of this volume, we 
attach a high importance to its nar- 
ratives. They are clever, truthful, 
and unvarnished, and give us a 
real measure of assistance on that 
problem of Irish legislation, that 
enigma of Irish character, always 
soobscure, difficult, and complicated. 
He gives us facts, industriously and 
honestly related, and therefore of 
the highest possible value. He is 
perfectly welcome to his opinions 
while he furnishes us with the 
evidence on which these opinions 
may, when necessary, be effectually 
contradicted. In reference to the 
Irish Church problem he does not 
appear to have faced the question of 
the abolition as a practical question 
in polities, and he seems to give a 
deliberate preference to some re-ar- 
rangement of the Church system, 
substituting the congregational for 
the territorial scheme. He gives a 
distinct preference to the ‘ levelling 
up’ over the ‘levelling down’ 
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system. His statistics and argu- 
ments chiefly tend against some 
anomalies in the Establishment. He 
never, so far as we have noticed, 
connects the political disaffection of 
the dangerous classes in Ireland 
with the Church question. The 
entire emphasis of his book is laid 
upon the land question; he does 
not seem to have had sufficient in- 
sight to detect the proportions of 
the nationality question that lies 
behind it. On the land question his 
views are as Conservative as any 
Tory can possibly desire. But 
we are not discussing Mr. Senior's 
opinions, but his facts. + He one day 
went over Lord Monteagle’s estate 
and noticed that some farms were 
as good as the best English farms, 
and the principal crops of others 
were thistle, ragweed, and rushes. 
‘The clue to the difference,’ said 
Lord Monteagle, ‘is the difference 
of tenure; the good farms are in 
the hands of tenants-at-will; the 
worst of the bad ones are held at 
fee-farm rents or on long leases at 
low rents.’ Facts like these are 
most important, and go very far 
towards the elucidation of the land 
question. It is indeed impossible 
to follow the course of Mr. Senior’s 
observations and reasoning without 
perceiving to what extent of evil 
fixed tenure, with power of sub- 
letting, must arrive; and ‘we may 
be sure, that if we allow the cancer 
of pauperism to complete the de- 
struction of Ireland, and then to 
throw fresh venom into the already 
predisposed body of England, the 
ruin. of all that makes England 
worth living in is a question only of 
time.’ 

We greatly regret that Mr. Senior 
has not given or has suppressed the 
views of his hardheaded and incor- 
ruptible friend Archbishop Whately 
on the Church question. Whately's 
opinion would have been of especial 
value. He was aman who did not 
care a jot for episcopal rank, and 
who regularly ‘gave away his epis- 
copal income. Ina case where he 
himself might be concerned, his 
natural bias would be strongly 
against himself. A suppression of 
Whately’s opinions is indeed a sup- 
pressio veri, Nowhere have we seen 








a more frightful picture of the evils 
of an exaggerated voluntary system 
than Mr. Senior gives us in the 
south of Ireland. Here is a curious 
anecdote: ‘Three hundred pounds 
was wanted by a loan fund in a 
Catholic district in the north of 
Ireland. In!the night one of the 
farmers, a man apparently poor, 
came to his landlord, the principal 
proprietor in the neighbourhood, 
and offered to lend the money if 
the circumstance could be kept from 
his priest. His motive for conceal- 
ment was asked, and he answered 
that if the priest knew he had 
three hundred pounds at interest, 
his dues would bedoubled. Secrecy 
was promised, and a stocking was 
brought from its hiding-place in the 
roof, filled with notes and coins 
which had been accumulating for 
years until a secret investment could 
be found.’ But this is only a mild 
specimen of the terrorizing rule of 
the voluntary system. At marriages, 
baptisms, anointings, and burials, 
the dues give rise to frightful scenes 
of rage, abuse, and invective; the 
priests are poor, weak, and defence- 
less unless they fling themselves 
violently into the side of popular 
passions; they are only half edu- 
cated, only half gentlemanly, and 
the most solemn interests of reli- 
gious truth correspondingly suffer. 
Another great evil which Mr. Se- 
nior’s book brings strongly into relief 
is absenteeism. No beneficent legis- 
lation can do more than mitigate 
the evils caused by absenteeism. 
Mr. Senior argues strongly in favour 
of endowing.the Roman Catholic 

ricsthood after a plan which would 

ivest their sympathies from a foreign 
to the home government. We are 
afraid that the present temper of 
the public mind is not very favour- 
able to such a scheme, but it is one 
which has always found most favour 
with dispassionate thinkers. Though 
the endowment would be‘indignantly 
refused at first, yet Mr. Senior holds 
that ‘if the money were issued to 
government commissioners, whose 
duty it should be to distribute it 
among those whom they had ascer- 
tained to be the Catholic officiating 
clergy, and each priest were simply 
informed that his share was at a 
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banker’s, ready to be drawn for as 
soon as he thought fit; we have no 
doubt it would ultimately be ac- 
cepted, though perhaps tardily, re- 
luctantly, and ungraciously.’ The 
archbishop humorously put it thus: 
*If I were to go into a ball-room 
and say, “Let every young lady 
who wishes for a husband hold 
up her hand,” how many hands 
would be held up? You will find 
him (the priest) no more bound 
by his former refusal than one of 
my young ladies would feel that not 
holding up her hand had bound her 
to celibacy.’ 

The direct evils’ of Ireland fare 
moral evils, which, for the most 
part, legislation could not possibly 
reach, but might very possibly in- 
tensify. Mr. Senior’s work gives 
the strongest confirmation to the 
thoughtful publication lately issued 
by Colonel Jervis, M.P., who argues 
that the engrained want of industry 
is the fatal blot on the Irish cha- 
racter. He gives an anecdote of a 
master builder in Dublin who was 
about to leave Ireland. ‘I am go- 
ing to leave it altogether. I have 
two little boys that I want to rear 
up to industry, and I do not like to 
rear them up in Ireland.’ ‘No per- 
manent improvement,’ writes Mr. 
Senior, ‘in the physical condition 
of the Irish people, no increase in 
their capital, or in the productive- 
ness of their industry, can be hoped 
while their present hostility to the 
law, and the consequent insecurity 
of person and property continues.’ 
It is hard tosee how those who most 
approve the abolition of the Irish 
Church can hope that this would 
be a step other than utterly power- 
less to touch these evils. The one 
great argument for this view is, 
that as an abstract principle it 
would be as well to do away with 
a visible inequality. But if we 
are to disregard title, prescription, 
and experience, and take our stand 
upon abstract principles, we reopen 
every closed controversy and begin 
anew every experiment in govern- 
ment and society. On abstract 
principles we may clamour for 
the abolition of all privilege and 
the redivision of all property. 
There is a class among us of po- 
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litical doctrinaires who are not 
vaguely beginning todoso. Mr. Se- 
nior’s vivid narratives convincingly 
show us that there is a want of 
moral culture in Ireland, a want of 
loyalty to the throne, a want of 
resident gentry, a want of good 
sense and good feeling which con- 
stitute the standing difficulties of 
the country. What we chiefly desire 
in this great controversy of our day 
is neither theory nor sentiment, but 
solid trustworthy evidence on which 
Wwe may reason. At a most oppor- 
tune moment Mr. Senior’s work 
gives us much valuable testimony 
of the kind we want. 


CHAMPAGNE, 


Notwithstanding its great cele- 
brity champagne is the youngest as 
well as the liveliest of wines. As 
you journey from Strasbourg to 
Paris you pass within a mile of 
Rheims the little village of Haut- 
villers, standing above the vine-clad 
banks of the Marne. Here there is 
an ancient monastery, in which lived 
a@ joyous monk, Dom Perignon by 
name, who, a hundred and fifty 
years ago, gave the world the inven- 
tion of champagne. On account of 
his many virtues, in which an accu- 
rate taste and a clear head were 
conspicuous, he took charge of the 
broad sunny vineyards of the abbey, 
and had the control of the cellars 
of the establishment. Even as a 
blind old man his taste distin- 
guished between different kinds of 
grapes, and, according to an old 
chronicle, he would give wise in- 
structions concerning them, saying 
‘that the wine of one grape must 
be married to the wine of another.’ 
His powerful mind also conceived 
the happy idea that the insertion of 
a cork in a bottle might more effec- 
tually answer the purposes which 
had hitherto been attained by the 
primitive stopper of a bunch of flax 
soaked inoil. He had already raised 
the vinous renown of his monastery 
toa great height when by a lucky 
chance he hit upon the invention of 
the effervescing wine known as 
champagne. The jovial monks kept 
the secret as long as they could, 
but at length it transpired, and the 
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new wine in due course adorned 
the suppers of the Regent and of 
Louis Quinze. 

The first person who took the 
effervescing wine of champagne out 
of the cellars of the abbey of Haut- 
villers was M. Clicquot. (It ought, 
however, to be said that Mumm’s 
firm is the oldest of all.) M. Clic- 
quot, and still more his indefatigable 
wife the vewve Clicquot, and their 
subsequent famous partners Werlé 
and De Sachs, infinitely extended 
the trade. ‘I knew Madame Clic- 
quot,’ writes Mr. Tomes,* ‘ a dwarfish 
withered old woman of eighty-nine 
years, whose whole soul was in 
business, scanning over each day to 
her last the ledger of the commer- 
cial branch which she had given 
her name. She died in 1866.’ Her 
daughter married the Comte de 
Chevigné, her granddaughter mar- 
ried the Count de Mortemarte. 
Her cipher is C. M., which some in- 
terpret as Chevigné-Mortemart and 
others as Champagne Mousseux. 
The great triumph of their wine 
was obtained at the invasion of the 
Allies in 1815. The Russian soldiers 
were floored by the mimic artillery 
of the bottles, and returned to their 
own country to spread abroad the 
glories of this wine. The Clicquot 
wine, which never varies, is ex- 
pressly manufactured for the Rus- 
sian market, and is sweet and strong. 
It is not fitted for the English 
palate, that prefers a dry wine. 
Moét and Chandon, at Epernay, are 
the most popular producers of a 
low-priced wine. 

Champagne is essentially an arti- 
ficial, and is frequently a sophisti- 
cated wine. The champagne trade 
has of late years chiefly fallen into 
the hands of Germans. It is not 

ible to have a champagne that 
is not made by a mixture of different 
wines. This is the marriage of 
wines, or cuvée, which Dom Perignon 
discovered. The white grape, which 
grows so largely at Avize, gives the 
light colour so indispensable to 
champagne, the grapes generally 
being red or black. It must there- 
fore be recollected that a fine bottle 
of champagne is a work of art. We 

* ‘The Champagne Country,’ by Robert 
Tomes. New York, 1°87. 








do not wish to underrate nature's 
wines ; on the contrary, so far from 
sneering, as is commonly done, at 
the low-priced wines of the grocers, 
there is no doubt but the wines, 
generally, are pure, wholesome, 
natural wines. It is a cheering fact 
to know that these wines are gain- 
ing ground, and in the hot weather 
this summer iced claret and water 
was a favourite drink with the cab- 
men. At the same time we ought 
to be just to the wines that have 
been educated into their present 
high state of perfection. The care 
and contrivance and corresponding 
expense in the case of sparkling 
wines is extraordinary. What the 
uncritical public chiefly want is 
effervescence, and the only limit to 
this is the strength of the bottles. 
With champagne, above all wines, 
you must not put new wine into old 
bottles, as these bottles burst. It 
is only very gradually that manu- 
facturers of champagne have been 
able to bring their enormous losses 
from breakage into a decent average, 
which has been mainly effected by 
lessening the amount of sugar used. 
It used to be quite a common thing 
that more bottles should be lost 
than sold. There is a man at Eper- 
nay who cooks nearly everything 
consumed in his house in cham- 
pagne. There are little marble gut- 
ters all over his cellar which draw 
off the contents of the exploded 
bottles, and meat and vegetables 
boiled in champagne are not bad. 
Now the public are beginning to 
understand that so much efferves- 
cence is a mistake, and to dislike a 
loudly-explosive cork. Lord Ma- 
caulay somewhere likens the flat 
writings of some author to cham- 
pagne which he had unwarily al- 
lowed to stand at his elbow. Now 
this shows that Lord Macaulay 
either drank bad champagne or was 
at least no judge of it. A really 
good wine would retain its sparkle 
and its goodness for many hours. 
It is not a bad plan to get rid of the 
foam and ice, which greatly disguise 
the wine, the ice serving to neu- 
tralize the excessive sweetness. In- 
deed this reaction has gone too far, 
and there is now a pestilential doc- 
trine to the effect that we ought to 
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decant champagne and place it be- 
fore a fire in order to obtain its true 
favour. This doctrine, however, 
will never find much acceptance, as 
it obliterates the cheerfulness that 
always belongs to this wine. Cham- 
pagne has lately been severely at- 
tacked by Mr. Denman in his stric- 
tures on Mr. Beckwith's report on the 
wines at the Paris Exhibition.* Mr. 
Denman’s is an amusing and well- 
written little book, and the wines 
of the Greek Archipelago are, we 
know, very meritorious wines, more 
natural and pure than the cham- 
pagne wines; but we do not think 
that he will find it at all easy to 
overthrow the champagne wines, or 
that he will find much sympathy, 
especially among ladies, on the sub- 
ject. Howinsufferably heavy would 
our heavy insular dinner-parties be 
were it not for the help of cham- 
pagne! Conversation has been dull, 
or perhaps only spasmodically lively, 
and perhaps host and hostess are 
uncomfortable on some little points. 
But the magic word ‘champagne’ 
is whispered, and then conversation 
warms and glitters, and people who 
were positively depressed begin to 
be positively witty. The production 
of champagne is its critical point 
which determines the character of 
the dinner, and a dinner without 
champagne is a body without a soul. 
Even more important than the social 
is the medical effect. Mr. Druitt, in 
his ‘ Notes on Wines,’ bears evidence 
to this effect, but it isa truism with 
every medical practitioner. They 
now constantly exhibit champagne 
in preference to ordinary spirits. 
There is a very numerous class of 
stomach cases in which it is found 
that champagne is really the only 
liquid nourishment which is of any 
service. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that every medicine must 
of necessity be nasty. A great deal 
of reform, on which we may speak 
further, is wanted in this direction, 
and it could not be inaugurated 
more popularly than by a liberal 
‘exhibition’ of champagne. 

The uses of champagne, as a 
roborant, are so excellent, that it 

* «What should we Drink?’ By James 
L. Denman, Author of ‘The Vine and its 
Fruit.’ Longmans, 
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becomes an interesting subject for 
economic discussion, whether it can 
be so far cheapened as to become ge- 
nerally available in cases where this 
kind of stimulant is needed, and 
also as a wine of ordinary consump- 
tion at our tables. We have before 
expressed a strong general opinion 
of the superiority of light wines over 
heavy wines, which we regret to see 
is by no means generally shared, 
as yet, by the middle classes in 
this country. But the people 
who mistakenly prefer sherry to 
claret would still, we think, pre- 
fer champagne to sherry. The 
practical question is whether we 
may not obtain a champagne as 
cheap as sherry. Now, undoubtedly, 
many cheap champagnes are obtain- 
able, and, so far as fiz and foam 
and carbonic acid gas are con- 
cerned, these wines can hardly be 
distinguished, by the uninitiated, 
from those magnificent wines for 
which magnificent prices must be 
paid. A certain degree of suspicion 
belongs to these cheap wines, which 
is not unnatural when we consider 
the enormous amount of fictitious 
and adulterated wines which are in 
the market. Some time ago there 
was a trial at law, which related to 
a way of manufacturing champagne 
in this country, much the same as 
soda water is made, but the process 
proved unsatisfactory, and brought 
its ingenious inventor into much 
deserved trouble. It is very pro- 
bable that similar processes are in a 
prosperous state of activity in the 
metropolis. Still there is no doubt 
that effervescing wines may be made 
in the champagne country and be 
imported so as to be sold at very 
low prices, and these cheap cham- 
pagnes may make a pleasant enough 
lunch beverage, in one point of view 
to be greatly prefe to sherry, 
especially when the sherry comes 
from Hamburg. The public gain 
an advantage when they deal with 
those houses who have established 
stores of their own in France, where 
they can command good vineyards, 
or purchase crops direct from the 
growers, storing their own wines 
until ready for shipment. Thus 
cheap champagne can be procured 
at twenty-four or thirty shillings a 
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dozen in some places, which are sold 
at other places for thirty or forty. 
There is, however, one kind of 
cheap champagne which is very 
little known in England. This is 
known in the champagne country 
as; the ‘Tisane de Champagne.’ 
France is the land of tisanes, and 
their greater use in this country is 
much to be desired. It is calcu- 
lated that one-half of the cured 
diseases in France are cured by the 
use of tisanes. Formerly the tisaneart 
was well understood in England, but 
the good old fashion has fallen off, 
though it is pursued still with the 
utmost popularity in France. The 
author of an admirable work called 
“Wholesome Fare ; or, the Cook and 
the Doctor, thusspeaksof the French 
tisanes :—‘ Tisanes are most largely 
employed in France. Without con- 
sulting the doctor, and by a kind of 
instinct, people have recourse to 
them at the slightest indisposition. 
Often they form the only treatment. 
Professional men- prescribe them 
always. The benefit derived from 
tisanes, whose use is the result of 
the sick man’s longing, is fully 
proved by experience. They com- 
prise the whole pharmaceutical 
machinery necessary.’ There is a 
tisane, of course very different from 
all the ordinary thin tisanes, which, 
for most persons, is quite indistin- 
guishable from champagne. It is 
cheap and excellent, and produces 
the best medical results of the best 
champagne. It is very little known, 
and as the supply is always neces- 
sarily limited, it is fortunate that 
there is no large demand for it, 
which could be only met in a spu- 
rious way. Of all the tisanes that 
have been invented the champagne 
tisane is certainly the pleasantest. 
The tisane is formed in the follow- 
ing way:—It is well known that 
there is a disengagement of the 
sediment in champagne according 
to Madame Clicquot’s invention. 
The space occupied by the fluid 
displaced is filled up by the liqueur 
necessary in the composition of all 
champagne. It is, however, neces- 
sary to remove some amount of 
wine in addition to the sediment in 
order to form room for the liqueur, 
and therefore a small quantity of 


champagne is poured off from each 
bottle—which may be bottles of the 
best possible wines —into other 
bottles which, in their turn receive 
some of the liqueur, and become the 
tisane. Thus a bottle of tisane of 
champagne really consists of a mix- 
ture of different kinds of champagne, 
carrying the champagne theory of 
mixture to the furthest point. It is 
wanting in distinctive bouquet, and 
in some degree in carbonic acid gas, 
and can claim no name—and in 
these wines it is the name thatoften 
costs most—but it is the most 
wholesome and genuine kind of 
champagne that can be sold cheap. 
It is, in point of fact, much more 
wholesome than the best champagnes. 
It isa very common thing in Rheim~ 
that persons when they feel 
should say that they require some 
champagne tisane, which speedily 
sets them right. It seems to us the 
cheapest and best wine of a cham- 

e kind that can be procured. 
rt is very rare in this country, as 
indeed only a moderate amount is 
obtained in the different houses of 
champagne. I only know it through 
M. Lafittan, of Jermyn Street, the 
London agent of Messrs. Koch of 
Avize, eminent growers of the dry 
wines. I have to thank M. Lafittau 
for the information and insight 
which he has given me generally 
into the subject. 

The best dry wines of champagne, 
especially of famous vintages, such 
as 1865 and as the present year will 
certainly be, will command that 
price which the best of things will 
always get. But a pleasant wine, 
and a wine pre-eminently whole- 
some, is to be obtained at a much 
lower rate. There is one other wine 
which should be mentioned, as a 
cheap equivalent for champagne: 
this is the Neufchitel champagne, 
the loss of a case of which forms the 
basis of Mr. Dickens’ and Mr. Col- 
lins’ powerful story ‘ No Thorough- 
fare,’ and, for most persons, first 
made known the existence of the 
Neufchatel champagne. It is men- 
tioned in Mr. Beckwith’s ‘ Notes, 
and M. Bouvier obtained a splendid 
recognition at the Paris Exhibition. 
Those acquainted, as we are, with 
the character of Neufchitel will 
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have been struck with its excellent 
adaptability for vineyards. The 
wine is an excellent one, and is 
offered ‘on its merits;’ but, unfor- 
tunately, wine offered ‘on its merits’ 
appeals to a public not fully com- 
petent ‘to settle the question of 
merit. 


THE ADVENT OF WINTER. 


So winter comes once more, kindly 
and hearty, to many bracing and 
healthy, devoid of foliage but fruit- 
ful in evergreens. Now the cheer- 
ful fires are once more lighted ; now 
that multitude of Londoners whose 
holiday is brief return to town ; now 
the country families are settling 
down in their ancestral homes ; now 
our southern watering-places are 
filling up; now our invalids are 
taking their flight to the south of 
Europe; now each man is seeking 
to make himself weather-proof and 
cosy in his particular nest. This is 
the season of light and festivity to 
all; and the short winter days 
abridge the labourer’s work and 
give him the lightest portion of his 
yearly toils. But to our London 
poor the winter has but little of its 
cheerful and merry aspect. Disease 
and want become aggravated. There 
is the serious addition of the need 
of firing, and to those who are 
scantily clothed and live in bare 
rooms this need is doubly pressing. 
Then the wasting powers of disease 


- that ever flit around a man, waitin 


and watching for the unguard 
spot that may admit an incursion, 
soon find opportunity for ravages. 
The thought which arises to all, 
especially to those who are warmly 
housed and luxuriously fed, is how 
they may comfort and help the less 
fortunate but perhaps not less de- 
serving of their brothers and sisters. 
I rejoice to think that so much 
will be effected. Even in the 
summer there were thoughtful per- 
sons providently taking forecast for 
the coming winter. I rejoice to 
know that even in the workhouse, 
that bleak exponent of the national 
almsgiving, some humanizing ele- 
ments are imparted, proper for the 
winter. I see, for instance, that at 
the Westminster workhouse, thanks 
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to an active and philanthropic chap- 
lain, in addition to cheerful reli- 
gious services, there are musical 
and pictorial entertainments de- 
vised, and that the social necessities 
of the pauper are carefully kept in 
mind. I know that in the most 
crowded and depraved parishes, 
there is an army of religious visitors, 
true brothers and sisters of mercy, 
who may be sometimes too horta- 
tory in their remarks and overgiven 
to the distribution of tracts, but 
who also plentifully distribute 
tickets for meat, grocery, bread, and 
coals. From time to time conduct 
of thoughtful munificence comes to 
my knowledge, from what might be 
thought unlikely quarters, in addi- 
tion to those labours of good which 
we all expect from the clergyman 
and the medical man. I dined 
sumptuously one day at perhaps 
the best and the most expensive of 
London restaurants, and I inciden- 
tally heard that its proprietor, who 
deserves all the prosperity he can 
receive, allows the medical officer to 
draw on him at discretion for 
brandy, wine, and meat for the 
sick. This is an example which we 
might do something in following. 
Will not the clubs at the West-End 
do something in following it? Will 
not Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Baron 
Bramwell come to an understand- 
ing? We know very well that let- 
ters will pour into the ‘ Times,’ that 
the destitution will beat our best 
efforts, and that a certain number 
of people will die of starvation in 
the streets. All this would be 
avoided if, at the advent of winter, 
all persons would take thought on 
the matter. The real fact is that 
the duty of beneficence is ignored 
by a very large portion of the pub- 
lic, and an undue burden is thrown 
on the minority, that consists of 
givers. If all rich men took thought 
for the poor, destitution would be 
practically abolished. This would 
make the world go on sweetly 
and smoothly, and restore the dis- 
turbed balance of things. If one- 
half of the world does not know 
how the other half lives, it is be- 
cause it takes so little interest in 
the question. 
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By THe Avrnor or ‘Curt Caurcn Days.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE THREE HUNDRED A YEAR PROBLEM. 


THE acute legal mind of Mr. John 

Waldegrave had frequently dis- 
eussed that interesting problem 
which from time to time so keenly 
agitates society—Can a man marry 
npon three hundred a year? 

It is a great pity, however, that;Mr. 
Waldegrave should ever have gone 
into the investigation of this great 
social problem. Surely he had 
everything in the world which a 
young man could desire. He was 
well-booted, well-gloved, had capital 
chambers, belonged to an excellent 
club, to a profession which is the 
best profession in the world for 
giving a man a status, visited good 
houses, and might be said to have a 
good house of his own in his father’s, 
had money at his banker’s, and the 
doubtful advantage of unlimited 
credit with his tradesmen. His 
rooms were infinitely luxurious; 
ottomans, easy chairs, armouries of 
Pipes and meerschaums, a good cel- 
laret ; he had a stall at the opera, 
triangular billets, and all that sort of 
thing ; plenty of friends, the Queen's 
drawing-room, and the opendrawing- 
room of the parks. Why should he 
not take the goods with which the 
gods endowed him? Why, while 
the world might be an Aladdin’s 
palace to him, should he be always 
wanting the roc’s egg? Why, O 
why, should he feel such a restless 
desire for the exaggerated advan- 
tages of female companionship, and 
be puzzling his brain with that 
troublous social problem, the most 
complicated problem of the multiple 
problems of our over-civilized age? 

For he had but three hundred 
a year, varying from that to four. 
And now, not only in ‘ the spring,’ 
but in summer, autumn, winter as 
well, ‘a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love.’ He was 
blindly yielding toa blind necessity, 
carrying out the normal rule of life, 
obeying some statistical principle of 





averages, without striking a blow for 
individual freedom. Like Anacreon, 
he would say that he wanted, 
wanted to be loved. Like Augus- 
tine, he might say that he was not 
yet in love, but was trying all he 
could to beso. But then he had, 
stating it in the rough, only three 
hundred a year. He could hardly 
make the ends meet now; as'a 
matter of fact they didn’t meet, but 
he could adjust that by and by, he 
hoped. Therefore he distinctly re- 
cognised to himself that he could 
not marry, if marrying signified the 
taking to himself a wife out of the 
region of Westbourne Terrace, and 
giving her a house with furniture 
and equipage, and, generally speak- 
ing, keeping her in the style to 
which she had always been accus- 
tomed. But might he not marry a 
girl with lots of tin? That was per- 
fectly true, but it was also true that 
society could hardly be earried on 
for a single day if men were only to 
marry girls with lots of tin. Still he 
had no abstract objection to ‘ lots of 
tin.’ On the contrary, he possessed 
a candid mind, perfectly open to 
conviction on that pleasant subject. 
But it seemed to him that though 
money -bags in theory might be 
pleasant, money-bags incorporated 
in the flesh were liable to sundry 
drawbacks. It almost seemed to 
him that for every extra thousand 
pounds which a girl might possess 
she was lacking in some accom- 
plishment or troubled with some 
defect. But though he might not 
take money, was it not possible that 
he might get money’s worth? There 
was a solicitor, whose private house 
was in Brompton, who could easily 
give him business to the tune of six 
hundred a year. He had two daugh- 
ters, and one of the daughters at 
least was pleasant to the eye. But 
six hundred a year encum 

with a lot of work was not a conge- 



















nial prospect. The solicitor might 
not think, he modestly argued, that 
he did his work properly ; moreover 
his work would beat the equity bar, 
and his own turn, if indeed, as he 
modestly put it, he had a ‘ turn,’ was 
rather in the direction of the com- 
mon law bar. 

And now Fate had flung a really 
fine girl into his arms, one who was, 
as he told himself, not without a 
foolish complacency, desperately 
gpoonyon him. And a dark thought 
crossed his mind that he would do 
even as other men did—carry her 
off to London, take a little villa for 
her, call it ‘The Retreat, ‘The 
Hat, ‘The Wigwam,’ or something 
of that sort, among his friends, and 
ina few years hence, when he was 
in acondition to settle down as his 
father had settled down before him, 
get rid of the beauteous incum- 
brance by putting her in a position 
to let lodgings or setting her up in 
atobacconist’s shop. ‘This was the 
sort of thing which he had wit- 
nessed several times in the case of 
different men during his limited ex- 
perience. But Mr. Waldegrave was 
not an utterly spoilt or bad man. 
He had his own notions of huma- 
nity, of honour, and even of religion. 
He told himself that he should 
never know what it was to have a 
mind if he used his great in- 

uence over this girl for any base, 
selfish end. He did not see his way 
either to marry her or not to marry 
her. He hit upon a compromise 
which would only have suggested 
itself to him under very exceptional 
circumstances, and with reference to 
a rather exceptional young lady. 

He spoke to Arabella with great 
frankness. I have by no means gone 
into all the details of this love affair, 
which extended itself over a consi- 
derable further time, through the 
Long Vacation, and beyond the sit- 
ting of the winter commission which 
sat that winter at Clyston, and 
which he attended. He told her that, 
barrister-at-law though he was, and 
son of a member though he was, he 
had not the income on which he 
could marry, or the house to take 
her to, or the friends who would re- 
ceive her; but if she chose to unite 
her lot to his, and marry him pri- 
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vately, and wait till he was a pros- 
perous man and could make her 
amends, why that arrangement 
might stand. He would let a friend 
take an equal share in his cham- 
bers, and let one or two other friends 
paint up their names over his dvors, 
and he thought he could manage a 
small villa in St. John’s Wood. But 
he must make a regular compact 
with her. He must work now, but 
his professional success would be 
impeded if his social status suffered 
—as it would suffer—in the case ofan 
improvident marriage. To the world 
he must be as a bachelor, married 
bachelor though he be. 

The terms were perhaps hard. 
He could not possibly offer them to 
one of his own class, but it was per- 
haps within ethical limits that he 
might offer them to Arabella Cra- 
croft. She first went up to see 
some’ friends in London, and then 
she disappeared. The saddler and 
his wife were merely informed that 
she was well and happy. They were 
in great fear lest something should 
be said about that fifty pounds a 
year, but no such claim was ever 
made. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE HONEYMOON. 


John Waldegrave had married in 
haste, but he was henceforth to spend 
a great deal of time in the salutary 
processes of a leisurely repentance. 

The bridal was very appropriately 
in spring, and bridals should be ex- 
quisite in the exquisite month of 
May. John determined to take his 
bride down to some remote watering- 
place. He knew that though May 
must be an exquisite month at a 
watering-place, yet all the summer 
watering-places, especially those at 
a distance, would still be almost 
empty, waiting for the regular holi- 
day season. Moreover, in a far-off 
locality there would be less danger 
of meeting inconvenient acquaint- 
ances. He took her through the 
country to a charming watering- 
place on the Welsh coast. The 
journey was made in a very leisurely 
and luxurious manner. Arabella 
was tended with all delicate and 
chivalrous observance. There had 
2Fa 
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been that about her in the old days 
which had been almost fierceness, 
but which was now entirely lost in 
a sweetness and a softness that were 
adorable. His wife left nothing to 
be desired on the score of tender- 
ness. 

They went to an hotel, which in 
its costly fittings and appliances was 
luxurious enough. The place was 
not full, but still there was a good 
sprinkling of people. Mr. Walde- 
grave was hardly known by his 
name. He was number twenty- 
seven, the number of his room; at 
least he was one hemisphere of that 
number and his wife the other 
hemisphere. It was noticeable that 
no letters ever came for them. He 
appeared to have much money, 
which he spent with much libe- 
rality. They had their private sit- 
ting-room, but they were dined at 
the table-d’héte when the dinners 
were good, or sat in the coffee-room 
or public drawing-room or the li- 
brary. Mr. Waldegrave justly felt 
that if he ever meant to be extrava- 
gant he ought to be extravagant 
now, and to the extent of a cool 
hundred or so he was prepared to 
carry out the idea. 

Mrs. Waldegrave was very much 
admired. She looked beautiful, or 
that which the world, without being 
very precise, calls beautiful. Her 
husband saw how much she was 
admired, and was proud enough of 
his handsome companion. Bachelors, 
as they went to their lonely cham- 
bers in the pa regions, looked 
curiously at the dainty little boots 
which reposed by the side of the 
manly Bluchers. Why are bachelors 
treated with such contumely at 
hotels, and banished to attic, and 
have no shutters or curtains, and 
the ugliest handmaids in the place 
wait on them? People asked who 
they were, and the waiters would say 
that they were not quite sure what 
the gentleman’s name was; they 
had heard it, but forgotten; but 
they knew his number was twenty- 
seven. 

At this early stage, Mr. Walde- 
grave had hardly begun to criticise 
as he learned to criticise at a later 
period. Buteven during the honey- 
moon he began to find that his 
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pretty companion could be rather 
wearisome. I have the greatest 
admiration for the writings of the 
Right Honourable the Lord Lytton, 
but I nevertheless think that an 
education confined principally to 
his writings, and much antecedent 
inferior romance, is of a somewhat 
limited character. Indeed it had 
failed in the commonplace effect of 
making the young lady perfect in 
English orthography. Arabella 
thought that her husband ought to 
be in a state of constant adoration; 
but men get rid of that sort of thing 
when they get far into the honey- 
moon. She wanted to be spoiled, 
and she did not get all the spoiling 
that she wanted. Then Arabella 
began to pout very naughtily about 
little things which ought not to 
have elicited a moment's serious 
notice from her. Her husband fre- 
quently ‘called for champagne, and 
if he omitted champagne, she took 
it for a slight. He sometimes went 
out in a carriage and pair, and if the 
next day he only took a ‘ one-horse 
shay,’ she considered it a fall in life, 
She ventured to show that she was 
a little put out about the ‘ shay.’ 
John explained to her that it was a 
heavy road, in the first instance, and 
two horses were necessary; but 
that few would take two horses on 
an easy road, for a short distance, 
except for display. Arabella heard 
the aT with a very dis- 
satisfied air. But this was just the 
point. Arabella cared for display, 
as display; but John was quite in- 
different on such a matter. But 
whether a one or a two-horse ve- 
hicle took them to any famous or 
picturesque spot, that feeling with 
which she had pointed out the land- 
scape from Barnwood Hill seemed 
to have shrivelled up. When they 
first came within sight of the pre- 
cipice or waterfall, she would beg 

aldegrave to put her cloak over 
her shoulders, or inquire whether 
he had an umbrella, as the sky 
looked threatening. If John now 
pointed out the beauties of a land- 
scape, she listened with a peevish 
or impatient expression. He tried 
to fasten her down to some improv- 
ing reading; but either because she 
read carelessly, or had untruly told 
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him she had read, she knew nothing 
about it afterwards. She could 
come out very radiantly dressed in 
the evening, but she was slatternly 
enough in her morning hours, in her 
rooms, reading novels, and rejected 
es ridiculous her husband's advice 
that she should take a walk on the 

e or a dip in the sea. He 
pn that her mind was negatively 
characterized by remarkable for- 
getfulness or inaccuracy, and that 
the meaning of anything he might 
gay was distorted, or misconceived, 
or his remarks altogether forgotten. 
She altogether transcended the 
limits of the recognised female pri- 
vilege of being unreasonable and 
illogical. The young barrister was 
anxious to interest her in some of 
his peculiar pursuits. He had had 
a brief sent him, where he would 
only be third or fourth, in a complex 
case at common law, which he was 
carefully getting up. Alsoa good- 
natared friend had got some editor 
to send him down a batch of novels, 
on which he was to open ground in 
the pages of a literary periodical. 
He tried greatly to interest her in 
the narrative of the case—a narra- 
tive which might well deserve to be 
written down in these pages. But 
she was very soon confused and 
fatigued by the details, and when 
she found that any serious interest 
was attached to the novels, she 
ceased to care about them. He 
soon learned greatly to dread her 
mixing herself up with the conver- 
sation of the table d’héte and the 
drawing-room. She became flighty 
and conceited, misapplied words, 
and at times committed some fear- 
fal blunders. John Waldegrave 
hardly noticed all this now, but 
facts such as these were sure to 
attract his keen and full attention 
later. In the mean time it was im- 
possible to be angry, or even serious, 
when dear arms were flung around 
him, and pretty lips silenced argu- 
ment or remonstrance. Still Wal- 
degrave found even at the honey- 
moon that conversations, where he 
himself had to do all the real work 
of the dialogue, and where the 
dialogue was rigidly limited in the 
choice of subjects, was a decided 
‘grind.’ Under these circumstances 
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he smoked harder than ever, and 
spent a great deal of time in the 


billiard-room. This conduct was 
also deeply resented, and I do not 
say that it was good conduct, but 
still its guilt might be qualified by 
the plea of extenuating circum- 
stances. 

Waldegrave discovered a delight- 
ful spot on the coast. There was a 
gorge between opposing hills, which 
opened on a retired bay, and thick 
groves grew beneath the shelter of 
the hills. Here there was a charm- 
ing cottage with a wide-spread 
lawn, and Waldegrave proposed 
that they should leave the hotel and 
settle down here for a couple of 
months. But Mrs. Waldegrave pro- 
fessed herself thoroughly fright- 
ened by the solitude, and declared 
that she could not bear it for a 
single day. 

It was not destined, however, that 
Waldegrave should carry out his 
plan of seclusion with perfect suc- 
cess. The surface of society is, in 
reality, extremely small, and men 
are constantly cropping up like re- 
curring decimals. One evening, to 
the considerable disgust of Walde- 
grave, he met on the pier young 
Barlborough of the Octagon Club. 
Arabella was a few yards in the 
rear, watching some childish amuse- 
ment which was going on on the 

ier, and she only came up as Barl- 
rough had seized her husband by 
the hand. 

‘ And where are you staying, old 
fellow?’ said Barlborough. ‘ TI’ll 
come and lunch with you, of course.’ 

It was just then that Arabella 
came up. 

Waldegrave coloured highly, and 
looked very confused. Arabella, on 
the other hand, as is the manner of 
women under difficult circum- 
stances, looked perfectly cool and 
statuesque. 

‘ We are staying at the Victoria,’ 
said Waldegrave. 

‘Oh! it is a case of we,’ thought 
Barlborough. ‘I wonder what 
Waldegrave’s little game may hap- 
pen to be just now. I saw his 
ple only a week or two back, and they 
never told me that he had been and 
gone and done it after this fashion.’ 
There was a little awkwardness, 
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and then Mr. Waldegrave broke the 
silence by formally introducing Ara- 
bella as his wife. 

Arabella darted a look of gratitude 
towards him. Her husband had 
done in her favour the very thing 
against which he had so expressly 
guarded himself in that curiouscom- 
pact which had been her only mar- 
riage settlement. 

Barlborough received the intro- 
duction with the greatest empresse- 
ment, If Arabella had been a 
duchess, she could not have re- 
ceived a greeting into which so much 
homage, poetry, and devotion were 
thrown. Which things pleased Ara- 
bella. She wished that her hus- 
band, with all his good qualities, 
had more of the lofty courtesy of a 
Barlborough. 

She had heard her husband say 
something about lunch, and she 
now asked him: ‘ Would not his 
friend, Mr. Barlborough, come in 
and lunch with him.’ 

So they went into lunch. And 
both during lunch, and after it, 
Barlborough frequently meditated 
whether his friend was really ‘ up 
to some little game,’ or had ran 
some ‘ pretty average mucker,’ in 
marrying without the knowledge of 
his relations. On the whole he felt 
inclined to back, with many odds, 
the theory that there had been 
something worse than any conceiv- 
able sin: from the Barlborough 
point of view, scarcely a mistake. 

Waldegrave was, however, re- 
lieved to hear that his friend was 
just on his way to a neighbouring 
seaport, for the purpose of embark- 
ing on a distant voyage. He made 
him promise that he would come 
and see them the very first thing as 
-_ as he should get back to Lon- 

on. 


—_——- 


CHAPTER VI. 
SAILING UNDER FALSE COLOURS. 


When John Waldegrave made his 
compact with Arabella Cracroft, he 
proposed to himself a peculiar theory 
of life, the formula of which was, 
that he was to be a Married Bachelor ; 
that is to say, having an external, 
visible, worldly life, in which he was 


to be a bachelor; and also an ego- 
teric life, secret, tranquil, and re- 
tired, in which he was to exemplify 
the opposites on the connubial sys. 
tem. 

The worth of this theory he was 
now to test. It was by no means 
an original, or even a novel theory, 
The bishops used to try it exten- 
sively before the days of the Refor- 
mation. Archbishop Cranmer tried 
it in the age of the Reformation 
itself. Many men have notoriously 
tried it at this present day. But 
it is not a very satisfactory theory 
in itself, and does not ordinarily 
work well. Ifa man after his mar- 
riage becomes exceedingly attached 
to his wife, he cannot bear to see 
her in a false position. Many men 
find that after the rapturous hap- 
piness of the honeymoon has toned 
away, they are constantly discover- 
ing purer and increasing sources of 
pleasure, as the beauties of the 
mind are laid open, as the wealth of 
a generous affection is increasingly 
manifested. They cannot endure 
that their wives should be placed in 
a position which in the slightest 
degree should involve any sem- 
blance. But if a man, after re- 
linquishing all the romance—easy 
illusion—many of the solid hopes 
of life, finds that he has wrecked 
that priceless cargo on the shallows 
of a worthless nature, it becomes a 
question whether the somewhat mo- 
nogamic position of a married bache- 
lor may not be a serviceable insti- 
tution. 

All this Mr. Waldegrave was in 
a fair way to discover gradually. 
He got back to town when the Oc- 
tober days were gradually shorten- 
ing in. He took a little house in 
St. John’s Wood, a perfect bijou ofa 
little house, gorgeously furnished 
by the last tenant, who was now 
ordered abroad for the winter, but 
not so gorgeously that Mrs. Walde- 
grave could not amuse herself, and 
gratify her taste by adding sundry 
little embellishments. London was 
supposed to be empty, but there 
was still a couple of million odd 
people who required a little recrea- 
tion, and in that recreation the young 
woman had her share. Waldegrave 
took her about at first rather freely, 
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but as people came back to town 
he became chary of doing so. It 
was told Waldegrave pére that his 
son had once or twice been in the 
stalls of the Lyceum Theatre with 
a handsome young woman. I think 
that the elderly Waldegrave had 
so much vaunted regard for his 
eldest son left, that he would have 
sworn and tore his venerable locks 
if he had known that John had 
committed a mésalliance, but, beyond 
that, he did not feel called upon to 
notice his proceedings with hand- 
some young women. But Walde- 
grave told his wife that somebody 
in the shape of a chaperone must be 
provided before he could accompany 
her to public places of amusement. 
Arabella did not see the necessity of 
it—wherein she was wrong—but she 
told her husband to get her one as 
soon as he could. John promised 
to get her one, but he didn’t, and 
herein he was wrong. 

Marriage produces’ some very 
curious mixed effects on a man’s 
practical character. When a man 
has sobered down after the honey- 
moon, he begins to reflect how 
stupidly unbusiness-like he has 
been for this age past. He colours 
up to the ears with secret shame 
at the thought of the romantic, and 
therefore of the absurd figure which 
he has been cutting for the last six 
weeks. As if to make amends for 
such an abnormal and preposterous 
condition, he proceeds to dash with 
savage energy into any business 
matters with which he has to do. 
Hitherto Mr. Waldegrave had never 
really been busy. He had only 
played with business, and had given 
all his serious attention to amusing 
himself. If briefs presented them- 


_ selves he considered briefs a bore, 


and seriously contemplated becom- 
ing only an honorary member of 
his honourable profession. Now he 
very much wished to have briefs, 
and to the few that presented them- 
selves he applied himself with con- 
siderable assiduity. 

He had liked society, but in rather 
a reserved, shy way. He hada great 
weakness for pretty faces, but could 
not always summon up sufficient 
moral courage to discourse with 
the owners thereof. He had not 
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even got over the schoolboy tricks, 
despite his legal brass, of blushings 
and stammerings. But now he was 
married he mixed quite boldly in 
ladies’ society. He knew a great 
deal that he did not know before. 
He knew that an angel, Juno-like 
in her cloud of laces, could be re- 
duced to the conditions of very or- 
dinary humanity. He acquired as 
a Benedict a confidence and cun- 
ning which he never possessed as a 
bachelor. His popularity rapidly 
grew apace. Young women knew 
that he could be an agreeable rattle, 
and could very efficaciously promote 
any little whim of enjoyment which 
they might have on hand. It was 
pronounced that he was greatly im- 
proving through the effect of his 
legal career. He flirted a good 
deal, and he was a man on whose 
flirtations mothers did not look 
with much alarm. I do not pre- 
tend to justify such conduct. 1 am 
only relating it. 

It so happened that his people 
came up to town much earlier than 
usual this year. Instead of waiting 
till March they came up in No- 
vember. Town was cheaper than 
the seaside, cheaper even than their 
country place, where they had 
to dispense an immense amount of 
hospitality. The elderly Walde- 
grave saw a great deal of people, 
of whom they did not see very 
much during the season, and among 
such people I must honestly include 
the son. John Waldegrave was 
repeatedly invited to dine at West- 
bourne Terrace, and sometimes he 
went. One day he and his father 
were left together over their wine. 
It was an event which very sel- 
dom happened. Young Waldegrave 
could almost count on his fingers 
the number of personal interviews 
which he bad had with his honoured 
sire. On this occasion the old 
gentleman was very hospitable, 
and insisted on going down into 
the cellar to bring up a bottle of 
the new bin of Lafitte which he 
had lately bought. 

‘I met Mr. Justice Rrampford at 
dinner the other day,’ said the M.P., 
‘and he told me that he thought 
you managed your motion the other 
day in that charter case very nicely. 
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was very glad to hear that,’ he 
continued, ‘as I was really begin- 
ning to think that you had given 
up the law altogether.’ 

‘Oh no, sir,’ said the young man ; 
*I found it very dry at first, but I 
really think that I am beginning 
to take an interest in it now.’ 

* I am very glad tohear it. Now 
there is Dempster and Dyster, old 
friends of mine, who could put quite 
a fortune in your way. You know 
Miss Dempster, John, do you not?’ 

‘Certainly, father, and a hand- 
some girl too.’ 

‘She’s a good girl, every inch of 
her, and it’s quite worth your while 
to attend to her a little. I told 
Dempster what Judge Brampford 
said of you, and he was very pleased. 
Old Brampford is a soft-hearted 
soul, and always says a kind thing 
of a young fellow, but still he never 
says what isn’t true. Dempster 
says he’s going to ask you to dinner, 
and you must be sure to go. If 
you were a fool he could still put 
five hundred a year, and he} could 
do a great deal more if you turned 
out a clever fellow. The young 
woman has got seven or eight thou- 
sand pounds of her own, which is 
not so bad these days. And now 
we will come up to your mamma 
and sisters and have some music.’ 

In due course Mr. Dempster, of 
the long-standing firm of Dempster 
and Dyster, gave a dinner-party, 
and asked Mr. John Waldegrave to 
dine with him. It was a large 
dinner-party, too large to be very 
pleasant, made up of the heteroge- 
neous element of personal friends, 
clients, and barristers. The bar- 
risters were pleasant and voluble 
enough, but there was a great differ- 
ence between the men whom the 
lawyer was obliged to employ from 
their eminent ability and the young 
fellows who were on their promo- 
tion. Miss Dempster was a hand- 
some, clever girl, with an expres- 
sion that was firm and shrewd, 
and yet remarkably pleasant. Mr. 
John Waldegrave saw that the 
dinner-party was intended to do 
him conspicuous honour, and that 
the young lady was disposed to 
be gracious. Now, if he had been 


unmarried and really in love, his 


mental vision would have been alto- 
gether darkened. He would have 
failed to perceive that he was a 
petted guest, and that Julia Demp- 
ster really thought him a most 
pleasant and companionable fellow. 
He called a few mornings afterwards, 
Julia and her mother were alone, 
and they made him stay to lunch. 
After lunch Mrs. Dempster had to 
goa little lower down the road to 
inquire after a friend who was ill, 
but Julia would try that new music 
over for Mr. Waldegrave. The 
drawing-room was very pleasant, 
for the time for fires had only just 
begun, and I think that the first 
few fires of the wintry season are 
simply delicious. They had a cosy 
chat, and altogether Mr. Waldegrave 
spent a very cheerful afternoon. 
But although Mr. Waldegrave 
met the Dempsters very often, the 
affair with the young lady, in his 
mother’s opinion and that of John’s 
sisters, progressed very slowly. 
John had no notion of limiting him- 
self to the Dempsters. He had a 
few great friends, and these friends 
were now coming up to town. As 
he went into society, he knew per- 
fectly well that his merits as a 
parti were discussed: in the higher 
quarters he was only a detrimental; 
in other quarters he was eligible; 
but in every quarter he was sailing 
under false colours. He told him- 
self, sardonically, that he was not a 
marrying man. Matrimony with 
Julia, had matrimony with Julia 
been possible, might be feasible, 
but for a little social! life the area of 
St. John’s Wood was too limited. 
He had some sort of footing in the 
Upper Ten, and one night the 
prime minister’s wife said some- 
thing very civil to him. More- 
over, Waldegrave was beginning to 
work, partly because, to his own 
great surprise, he found that an 
appetite for work was growing on 
him, and partly because he began 
to see clearly that he should want 
more money than the allowance 
given him. When a married man 
both works and plays to a consider- 
able extent, he has not much time 
for his wife unless she shares his 
business or his amusements. 




















CHAPTER VII. 


THE UNMARRIED WIFE. 


” It is bad enough for a man to live 
under circumstances when he is 
obliged to keep ‘dark.’ It is bad 
enough for a man himself. If he 
has to mystify the outside world, 
and to make a sharer in his dark- 
ness uncomfortable, that is doubly 
bad. And if there is nothing in these 
circumstances either hopeful or con- 
solatory, that is trebly bad. 
Waldegrave and his wife did not 
‘get on’ well. Very many young 
married people do not ‘get on’ 
well. They have to learn a good 
deal, and to unlearn a good deal. 
As a rule, the first year is hardly 
the happiest year of married life. 
John was not always a stately 
gentleman, carrying, so to speak, 
the wig and gown into private 
life, always delicately pleasant in 
his manner and devoted in his at- 
tentions. When he was in his 
dressing - gown in the morning, 
shaving, and having a keen matri- 
monial discussion, he could make 
himself offensive, and even brutal. 
He could be curt, raspish, and if he 
was much put out, he could use 
some exceedingly violent language. 
Arabella came down very nicely 
dressed at dinner-time; but if her 
lord did not take himself off soon 
after breakfast, but preferred loung- 
ing about with cigars and news- 
pepers, he could not but own to 
imself that her chrysalis state con- 
trasted strongly with her butterfly 
glory. It was a pity, also, that so 
pretty a head should be so ill-fur- 
nished—that this glossy hair should 
have nothing below the surface to 
correspond with it in some sort of 
glossiness. He bought a quantity 
of his favourite authors, and put 
them in the prettiest of bindings— 
Tennyson, Macaulay, Thackeray, 
Browning, Ruskin, Bronté, which, 
if the young lady had diligently 
read, she would have done herself 
some good, and have pleased her 
husband infinitely. She made a 
little progress with the stories, but 
did not go far beyond the binding. 
She fell back on the cheap, worthless 
fiction of the day, and her husband 
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was not best pleased when, after an 
outlay of many guineas, he found 
her wrapt up in penny serials. She 
was rather a clever girl, and being 
irritated with the idea that she was 
under some sort of tuition, indulged 
herself for what she meant to be 
satirical and amusing. But this was 
playing with edged tools, and she 
only brought on herself the keen, 
curt retorts of a man of the world, 
practised in the art of sarcasm, whose 
barbed retorts pierced keenly the 
sensitive, passionate nature that 
provoked them. Then Arabella 
took less independent ground. She 
foolishly put herself into antagonism 
with her husband. She always had 
a most imperfect notion of a wife’s 
duty of obedience. She systematic- 
ally refrained from doing anything 
‘that he wished to be done. She 
walked out in bad weather, and 
stayed at home in fair. She declined 
to go with him to an opera concert 
at the Crystal Palace, and insisted 
on going to the Opera itself. If he 
wanted to be quiet, she went off into 
voluble silly talk; and if he drew 
up his chair, and began to tell her 
all the chat which he had collected, 
rather laboriously on her behalf, she 
chose to be sullen with some sense 
of injury. If he mentioned—which 
he did most rarely—anything about 
the dinner and the house, he never 
could notice that his remarks re- 
ceived the slightest attention. If 
she had a headache—and now and 
then she had headaches—there were 
long, monotonous complaints. She 
was certainly a very foolish girl, and 
all her woman’s tact and manage- 
ment seemed to have deserted her. 
She did not make her husband’s 
home a delight to him, nor did she 
think that his love, never very 
strong, required to be fostered by 
all wife-like graces. The result was 
that Waldegrave, who at first had 
declined every invitation that he 
could without offence, now accepted 
them, as we have seen, very freely, 
and often had some friends to dine 
with him at the Octagon. He owned 
to himself that he had made a very 
bad bargain. Still the bargain con- 
tained saving clauses, of which it 
was his full intention to avail him- 
self. 
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But things might still have gone 
on, not prosperously indeed, but 
still in some kind of outward de- 
cency, if Arabella had not developed 
a crowning defect. Waldegrave was 
a& man who really had some kind of 
conscience, and who wished to do 
well for this young creature whom 
he had taken to himself, and whose 
destiny was now altogether wrapt 
up with his own. He had tried to 
do what he could for her, to make 
her a companion for himself and fit 
for his own class of society, but his 
well-intentioned attempts had been 
defeated. He owned to himself that 
it was alla failure. Still he could 
have jogged on, quietly if not hap- 
pily, if only he was allowed to be 
quiet. But Arabella now came out 
as a termagant of the first water, of 
the true Katharine order. 

The first time that she went into 
a violent passion Waldegrave was 
greatly grieved and astonished. It 
was not nice to see her tremble with 
rage, become hysterical, and then go 
off into uncontrollable sobs. She 
had said something very sharp and 
pettish, and something sharp was 
said to her again. This was the first 
domestic scene. John soothed and 
caressed her, said that she was an 
angel and he was a brute, and was 
absolutely conscience-stricken at the 
amount of mischief that was done. 
Still a man does not choose to be 
snubbed by his wife, and take it 
meekly, withoutremonstrance. Next, 
she got into a violent passion, ar- 
rayed herself gorgeously, and said 
she would walk all the way down to 
Clyston and beg her stepfather to 
receive her again. On the first oc- 
casion Waldegrave nearly shed tears ; 
he clasped her garment’s hem, and 
entreated her, by every human and 
divine consideration, to be recon- 
ciled and stay with him. The suc- 
cess of this was highly encouraging, 
and Arabella soon repeated the ex- 
periment. On this occasion, how- 
ever, Waldegrave merely made her 
a low bow, and wished her a bon 
voyage. She departed with great 
stateliness, took an entire tour of the 
Regent's Park, and came back in a 
cab, in time for an excellent dinner. 
But her grand tour de force was es- 
pecially manifested on a later occa- 
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sion. She then worked herself into 
a passion frightful to behold. Her 
husband maintained the most pro- 
voking coolness, and threw in at 
times a cutting remark. Then her 
rage became ungovernable. She 
seized his meerschaum, which he 
had coloured with so much pride 
and labour, threw the gorgeously- 
bound Tennyson behind the fire, 
and tore up some sheets of paper, 
to Waldegrave as valuable as a 
bank-note, and raced up stairs. John 
turned very pale, and followed her 
into the bedroom. His wife trem- 
bled as she observed the expression 
of his countenance. He afterwards 
told me that he had resolved if pos- 
sible to tame his wife, and though 
the lesson might be an expensive 
one, to give her that lesson. He 
went up to her, tore the gold brooch 
from her bosom, and trampled it 
under foot; seized her watch, and 
dashed it on the ground; seized a 
silk dress, and tore it in half. She 
was calm, couchant, as a leopardess 
about to spring. Then Waldegrave, 
calmed by the evil he had wrought, 
rushed away to his chambers, and 
at the end of a week made his ap- 
pearance again with surpassing 
suavity. 

Here let me pause for a moment, 
to assume the privilege of moral- 
izing. ‘This is a dreadful domestic 
picture, but those who have studied 
the Divorce Court under Sir Cress- 
well Cresswell or Sir John Wilde 
know that it is not in the slightest 
degree overstrained. In cases of 
matrimonial disputes people gene- 
rally adjust matters by saying that 
there are faults on both sides. Of 
course there are faults on both sides, 
but still that is only a shallow way 
of getting out of difficult matters. 
If we knew all the facts in matrimo- 
nial squabbles, it would be found 
that the beginning cause of offence 
lay very decidedly on one side or 
the other. Then a chronic state of 
mutual offence sets in, and it is 
often only a matter of accident who 
commits the first legai offence, and is 
consequently adjudged by society to 
be the sinner. 

The ‘row’ had so far a salutary 
effect that Arabella had found out 
that her husband was a resolute, 
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unfeeling man, whom active offen- 
sive operations only served to goad 
up into undesirable retaliations. I 
must do Jokn the justice to say that 
he had promptly provided his wife 
with brooch, watch, and dress afresh. 
This had materially softened the 
general aspect of matters. Arabella 
melted into tenderness. ‘ Oh, John, 
do be good to me,’ she said; ‘ I have 
nobody in the world but you. Love 
me a little.’ 

Then John took her up into his 
big arms and kissed her, and swore 
that he loved her better than his 
life. 

‘And do be patient with me, 
John. I will be good, and read 
your stupid books, and never get 
into a temper again. I know that 
Iam a very silly, ignorant girl.’ 

John kissed her for her genuine 
confession. He kissed her for her 

retty promises; but he felt in his 

eart that her promises were as 
worthless as promises could be. 

*But I am lonely, John; I am 
indeed. Nobody cares for me. I 
never see any one, and never go 
anywhere. I heard you call your- 
self a married bachelor one day. I 
am sure I am an unmarried wife.’ 

Yes, that was just it, poor dear 
child. She was a wife,a pure Eng- 
lish wife, but there was no true 
union of intellect and soul, no real 


THE RUTHIN 


* TD UTHIN is a very ancient town’ 
were the words which met my 
ears while entering the railway car- 
riage which was to convey me to the 
Eisteddfod or ‘ grand national meet- 
ing of Cambrian bards,’ holden at 
that place in the present month of 
the present year of grace. The 
speaker, who held a ‘ Baner Cymru’ 
in his hand, and who was evidently 
in high dudgeon at some remarks 
which had escaped from a mild 
cleric with blue spectacles who sat 
in the opposite corner of the carriage, 
added as I took my seat, ‘and the 
Eisteddfod is a very honourable 
gathering, is it not, sir ?’ 
The conclusion of this sentence 
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marriage such as God had ordained, 
where the wife should be a help- 
meet. There was none of that 
meetness which makes marriage, and 
she had cared not for that meetness. 
She knew only that there were nooks 
and corners in her husband’s mind, 
latitudes and longitudes in which she 
was altogether unversed, and in a 
sad, true sense she was an unmarried 
wife. 

‘You must get a companion, Ara- 
bella.’ 

* But how am I to get one?’ 

‘ Advertise for one. Go to Etty’s, 
in Regent Street, and get one—some 
one who will walk with you, and 
read with you, and take you to 
places of amusement when I cannot 
take you myself.’ 

So Mrs. Waldegrave went to Etty’s, 
and there came a mild-eyed, mild- 
voiced lady, who was to spend 
several hours with her daily. Be- 
sides the social advantages, Walde- 
grave, who was no fool, thought it 
was only right to mount guard over 
his handsome young wife. Let it 
be said, in justice to Mrs. Mildmay, 
the artist’s accomplished widow, 
that she did everything in her power 
to be of some real use to her charge 
in cultivating her taste and reading. 
But Arabella’s nature had grown 
into a rigid immobility. 


EISTEDDFOD. 


was addressed to me, and I soon fell 
into conversation with the man, in 
whom, after his ill-humour had 
worked itself away, I found a very 
intelligent and pleasant companion. 
He was going, pro patrim majore 
gloria, to spend three days and six 
weeks’ salary at Ruthin; his em- 
ployer (he soon told me that he was 
clerk to a civil engineer) having 
given him a holiday in order to en- 
able him to doso. His name was 
Owen Owen, and he was accompa- 
nied by three more young Taffys, 
delighting respectively in the names 
Price Price, Jones Jones,and Roberts 
Morris Roberts. I soon found from 
his conversation that Ruthin is a 
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very ancient town, and became 
aware of the important geographical 
fact that it is the co-county town of 
Denbighshire, and that much more 
of the county business is there 
transacted than at Denbigh itself. 
Treasure this fact, ye writers of 
school geographies, and insert it in 
your next editions! And, ye writers 
of school histories of England, do 
not forget, in your future editions, 
to tell us how Charles the First 
spent a night at Ruthin Castle, after 
his defeat at Rowton Heath, and 
how, in the following year, the castle 
was besieged by the Parliamentary 
forces under General Mytton, and 
gallantly defended by loyal Governor 
Raignolds. And, ye idyllists, store 
up as a motif for another fresco on 
your monumentum cere perennius the 
legend of how Arthur, the flower of 
kings and y, beheaded his rival 
Huail, brother of Gildas the histo- 
rian, on a block of limestone still 
remaining in Ruthin market-place. 
And, ye hero-worshippers, do not 
forget how two great and at least 
one good man have belonged to this 
town—Dr. Gabriel Goodman, the 
generous patron by whose means 
Camden was enabled to make that 
tour from which we have reaped so 
much benefit, and the translator of 
the First and Second Epistles to the 
Corinthians in our authorised ver- 
sion of the Bible; and learned Bishop 
Parry, who translated the whole 
Bible into Welsh. The former of 
these founded the Grammar School, 
over which the latter, before his 
elevation to the lawn, presided. All 
this and many other curious parti- 
culars connected with the neigh- 
bourhood I gathered from my 
companion, and picked up in divers 
quarters during my stay at Ruthin. 
We were now at Rheul (pro- 
nounced by the natives R-r-r Howl 
—ow as in cow), and here we lost 
our clerical friend, who was going 
to try the ascent of Moel Famau, 
the mother of hills, which, with the 
tower crowning it, we saw at a short 
distance from the railway. A few 
minutes more brought us to Ruthin. 
The town was evidently holding 
a high-holiday. The streets were 
decorated with flags and garlands, 
and filled with people ‘dressed in 











their holiday best’ and determined 
to make the best of their holiday. 
Here and there a Welsh motto met 
the eye, and over the entrance gate- 
way to the castle the more familiar 
words ‘ Jour de ma vie,’ on a banner 
charged with the arms of the West 
family, some branch of which reside 
within the walls of the castle. Very 
appropriate was the old family 
motto to the occasion—for the heart 
of every Welshman present was 
beaming with the joy of a transient 
rejuvenescence. 

We soon arrived at the market- 
place—I had left the station with 
my companions of the railway car- 
riage—on the north side of which 

been erected a Druidical circle 
and cylch stone. Here we waited to 
see the opening ceremony. The 
procession, consisting of officials, 
the volunteer corps (in a very ugly 
uniform), and various followers soon 
appeared upon the ground. Con- 
spicuous upon their breasts these 
devotees ‘ sported their leek,’—not, 
Iam thankful to say, a graveolent 
potherb, but a brooch made in the 
similitude of the—how the name 
smells !—of some white metal. 

Then with bardic rites was the 
Eisteddfod opened. The Gorsedd 
prayer, written twelve centuries ago, 
was read in Welsh and English bya 
clergyman, one of the associated 
bards. It is very beautiful, and in 
English reads as follows: ‘Oh God, 
grant us thy protection; and with 

rotection, reason ; and with reason, 

ight; and with light, truth; and 
with truth, justice; and with jus- 
tice, love; and with love, the love of 
God; and with the love of God, all 
happiness.’ Stately and beautiful in 
its language; simple and harmo- 
nious in its stateliness ; earnest and 
impressive in its simplicity is the 
Gorsedd prayer. 

But its stateliness, its simpli- 
city and impressiveness were soon 
marred by the pompous and bom- 
bastical proclamation which fol- 
lowed. This was also read in both 
languages: ‘The truth against the 
world! Inthe year one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-eight, the 
sun approaching the autumnal equi- 
nox, at the hour of noon, on the 
fourth day of August, after due 
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proclamation, this Gorsedd is opened 
at Ruthin, with invitation to all who 
may assemble here, where no weapon 
is unsheathed against them, and judg- 
ment will be pronounced upon all 
works of genius submitted for ad- 
judication, in the face of the sun, the 
eye of light. The truth against the 
world!’ I wonder how many times 
that day I heard the words shouted, 
sung, whispered, or spoken, ‘Y 
gwyr yn erbyn y byd!’—The truth 
against the world! 

An englyn, or ode, in honour of 
the gathering, by a bard delighting 
in the cognomen of Clwydfardd, and 
holding the high office of Arch- 
Druid of Wales, concluded the 
opening ceremony. 

Here I missed Messrs. Owen, Price, 
Jones, and Roberts, who had stolen 
from my side while I was wrapped 
up in the strange scene before me; 
so I allowed myself to be carried 
with the crowd, which now began to 
surge and crush about me, to the 
outskirts of the town, where, in a 
shelving meadow on the turnpike- 
road to Corwen, in view of one of 
the most glorious of North Wales 
landscapes, had been erected a large 
pavilion, in which all the further 
proceedings of the Eisteddfod proper 
were to take place. This building 
would accommodate about five 
thousand persons, but it was not 
more than half filled when I en- 
tered, though afterwards many more 
people dropped in. The roof was 
supported by twenty-two pillars, 
from which hung shields of arms 
and other devices, the arms being 
those of the fifteen royal houses of 
Wales. Here again I found ‘Y 
gwyr yn erbyn y byd,’ and several 
other Welsh mottoes staring me in 
the face. Amongst the rest, ‘Cymru 
fu, Cymru fydd,’—Wales was, and 
Wales shall be. ‘Oes y byd i’r iaith 
Cymraeg,— May the Welsh lan- 
guage last to the world’s end. ‘Tra 
mor, tra Brython,’—While there is 
sea, Wales will endure, and many 
others. Surmounting all was the 
loyal inscription ‘God bless the 
Prince of Wales.’ The ornamenta- 
tion, although very effective, was 
tawdry, being produced by the 
abundant use of paint, paste, and 


colo’ paper. 
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The president, Sir Watkin Wynne, 
was, on entering the pavilion, led to 
his seat and duly installed by the 
conductor Talhaiarn. 

As we shall have to frequently 
mention this worthy, and others de- 
lighting in equally eccentric names, 
it will be as well to remark that 
every Welsh bard adopts some 
pseudonym or bardic name, by 
which he is always known in con- 
nection with his sacred calling. 
Talhaiarn, who is a very respectable 
man, rejoices, when not astride of 
his Pegasus, in the plebeian appella- 
tion of ‘ John Jones.’ Talhaiarn, his 
bardic name, is that of the little 
village where he was born and bred, 
and where he still resides. 

The adjudication of prizes began 
after a very short speech from the 
‘ Prince in Wales,’ who has a greater 
reputation for long-winded runs 
with the hounds than for long- 
winded speech-making. After one 
or two prizes had been awarded, and 
three young ladies had competed for 
that for pianoforte-playing, Talhaiarn 
announced that the grand prize for 
the best englyn to the miller had been 
awarded to Ioan Arfon, whose poem 
had been selected from more than a 
hundred compositions sent in for 
competition. What an englyn is 
will be best understood by the pe- 
rusal of the prize poem :— 


* Gwas gwilad gyda gwisg lwydwen ai olwyn 
At alwad meib angen 
Yw’r melinydd—bydd yn ben 
Y bwybwyr tra bo yden.’ 


Respect for the sacred character 
of ‘bard’ prevents me from pro- 
faning the verse by rendering it into 
English. The epithet ‘dark white,’ 
applied to the miller’s coat, is appro- 
priate and pleasing—the one re- 
deeming point of the composition. 

After a choral competition—the 
subject being a selection from a 
cantata by one of the bards present, 
Gwilym Gwent, Talhaiarn addressed 
the meeting in a speech overflowing 
with—I was going to say patriotism, 
but will rather write, confused 
pride of nationality. Nostra nos 
patria delectat is nowhere so true as 
in Wales. He lauded the Eisteddfod 
as the oldest literary institution in 
the world; and since, in the journal 
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conducted by the author of ‘New 
America,’ certain absurd items con- 
templated in the Histeddfodic pro- 
gramme were ridiculed, he breaks 
forth as follows:—‘Our English 
critics do not deal fairly with us. 
(Cheers.) One of them, the editor 
of the “Athenzum,” has already 
opened fire upon us with his pop- 
gun. (Cheers.) He calls the Histedd- 
fcd “asemi-barbaric meeting.” Very 
weil; let him indulge in fustian 
and imagine it wisdom—we can 
afford to laugh at him and to defy 
him. (Loud cheers.) Somebody 
said about him, when he was dressed 
in a magnificent suit of red, that 
everything was red about him ex- 
cept his works.’ (Laughter and great 
cheering.) After comparing Wales 
with England and the Welsh with 
the English, the bard broke off into 
a patriotic song of his own, com- 
posed in honour of ‘ Cymro, Cymru, 
and Cymraeg,’ and sat down amid a 
complete ovation. 

At the conclusion of Talhaiarn’s 
oration I left the pavilion for the 
purpose of refreshing my inner man, 
and so missed the next few adjudica- 
tions, which included that of the 
most valuable prize—a purse con- 
taining a hundred and fifty guineas. 
This prize, which had not been 
awarded at the two preceding 
Eisteddfodau in consequence of want 
of merit in the competitors, was 
offered for the best essay on the 
Welsh language. It was awarded 
this year to a gentleman of Liver- 
pool, Lord Strangford being the 
judge. Talhaiarn created consider- 
able merriment by remarking that 
his adjudication was in the hands of 
Mr. Prydderch Williams, the Secre- 
tary-general of the Gorsedd. His 
lordship, he believed, used a good 
many contractions known to Mr. 
Williams, and to him only. He 
believed that no one else in the 
Histeddfod could read the paper 
(laughter) except Sir Watkin. 
(Great laughter. ) 

Three cheers for Sir Watkin 
Wynne, and ‘The March of the 
Men of Harlech,’ brought the meet- 
ing toaclose. In the evening was 
given @ grand musical and instru- 
mental concert, instead of attending 
which I sought for a resting-place, 


and the local Bull and Fleece being 
crammed, was perforce obliged to 
seek shelter under the roof of a very 
humble inn. Here, in the course of 
the evening, I met again with my 
friend Owen, who had called to 
refresh himself with a glass of 
metheglin on his way from the con- 
cert to a meeting of bards which 
was held in the County Hall, and 
prolonged until long after midnight, 
and of which, being uninitiated, I 
am unable to divulge the mysteries. 

We agreed to join forces on the 
morrow. Accordingly in the morn- 
ing a knock at my bedroom-door 
announced his presence, and, break- 
fast despatched, we started at a few 
minutes before nine to the County 
Hall, where a meeting of the Social 
Science section of the Eisteddfod 
was being held. Finding this rather 
slow work, we left the room in the 
course of an hour and a half, and 
adjourned to our inn for some beer— 

* Not that in Wales 
They talk of their ales, 
To pronounce the word they make use of might 
trouble you, 
Being spelt with a C, two R’s anda W’ § 
—and then followed witlt the pro- 
cession to the pavilion. 

There had been a great influx of 
visitors into the town since the pre- 
vious day, and the meeting was 
much more crowded. The presi- 
dent of the day was Mr. Main- 
waring, M.P., who ‘opened the ball’ 
—although, as he remarked, he was 
not in very good dancing trim, hay- 
ing been thrown from his horse a 
few days previously—by reading an 
excellent address from the chair, 
after which a repetition of the yes- 
terday’s scene of vocal and musical 
competitions, and awards of prizes 
took place. A popular bard, named 
LLew LLwyvo, received a rapturous 
ovation on going up to receive the 
Pryddest Fawr prize for the best 
Welsh pryddest on Elijah. 

One of the highest Histeddfodic 
honours has been the conferring of 
@ crown (goronog) upon the lucky 
bard. When the time arrived to 
make this award Talbaiarn an- 
nounced that the bards had come 
to the very sensible conclusion to 
discontinue this form of honour. 
They had not yet decided what 


























form wrdd goronog should take ; but 
he considered it (rightly enough) 
rather absurd to present a coronet 
to a bard who probably had not a 
crown in his pocket. In lieu of the 
coronet this year Mr. Meilir Owen, 
of Tanygirt, presented a valuble old 
medal in his possession instead of 
the coronet mentioned in the pro- 
gramme. 

We went this evening, to the con- 
cert, the principal feature of which 
was a cantata entitled Liys Arthur, 
a composition of some merit, by a 
Mr. R. D. Jones. 

After the concert was held a se- 
cond meeting of the bards, to decide 
what should be the exercise for the 
Bisteddfodic chair in future years. 
The discussion was at first animated 
and at last stormy, the bards mu- 
tually recriminating one another in 
anything but poetical terms. The 
subject of the dispute was whether 
the compositions sent in for com- 
petition should be pryddest or awdl, 
these being the names of two dis- 
tinctive styles of Welsh poetry. 
Ultimately the question was put 
by until the following evening. 
Whether it was then decided or no, 
deponent knoweth not. 

We dropped in the next day to 
see the chair prize awarded, but 
were disappointed, the judge, the 
Rey. Dr. Rees, deciding that none of 
the compositions were worthy the 
prize. The subject for the exercises 
was a poem on Elijah, and the prize 
twenty pounds in money and the 
bardic chair of Wales, with the title 
Pencerd Gwalia. The chair, an old 
piece of carved oak, decorated with 
acorns and branches of the mystic 
oak, and surmounted with a cornu- 
copia filled with ears of wheat, 
stood at the right of the president 
(who to-day was the mayor of 
Ruthin), but no happy bard was 
called to fill it. Some malcontents 
of the genus irritabile vatum began 
to express their chagrin and disap- 
probation of the award by reciting 
extempore poetical compositions on 
the vacant seat. Onc man got as 
far as, ‘An empty chair, with its 
timber for sale, but was stopped 
before he was able to cap the line. 

We listened to the competition in 
singing ‘The Harp of Wales,’ the 
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prize for which was given to a 
gentleman residing at Rhosilan- 
erchrugog, a name which Talhaiarn 
endeavoured to raise a laugh by 
pronouncing ‘ Roast lamb and grog.’ 

There was another concert in the 
evening, and on the following day 
a performance of the ‘ Messiah.’ 
During the whole of the week a 
section had been sitting for the 
discussion of social science. In the 
Town Hall an art exhibition was 
opened, consisting of paintings and 
articles of virt# contributed by va- 
rious people in the neighbourhood. 
But these are not part of the 
Eisteddfod proper, and very few of 
them did I attend. 

Ten o'clock that evening found 
me at Ruthin Station. The plat- 
form was crowded, and although 
extra railway accommodation had 
been —— many persons failed 
to find room in the train. By dint 
of a silver key I managed at last to 
open one door, that of the guard’s 
van, where I found already com- 
fortably ensconced a sporting gentle- 
man with three pointers, and a 
countryman, his wife and baby. 
However, seated among the lug- 
gage, under the soothing influ- 
ence of a small meerschaum bowl, 
filled with choice Latakia—not, I 
would forewarn the intending tour- 
ist, purchased at Ruthin—I soon 
became perfectly callous to all the 
inconveniences of my situation. 

As for my friend Owen, the last I 
saw of him was a catalogue of the 
art exhibition, which he threw to me 
from a dog-cart, in which, with one 
or two more choice spirits, he ap- 
peared to be going at a ‘spanking 
rate’ no one knows whither, as he 
passed me, an humble pedestrian, on 
my way to the station. 

My reflections on the Eisteddfod 
amounted to something like this: 
that it is a harmless, innocent, but, 
as at present conducted, no less 
ridiculous institution. The day of 
bards and Druids has long ago 
passed away ; and if in the dim past 
the Eisteddfodau had any signi- 
ficance it is quite lost in the present 
century. Fond as I am of old cus- 
toms, I do not like to see them mo- 
dernized; and in my opinion the 
Eisteddfod of the present year was 
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very little less absurd than those at 
the beginning of this century, when 
the custom was first revived, and 
when the assembled bards appeared 
in grotesque costumes, with various 
ridiculous rites and ceremonies, and 
nes not only their national 
leek but various occult Druidical 
symbols and signs. In fact, the 
Eisteddfod, as at present conducted 
—suited to the requirements of the 
age—is even less to be admired than 
the poor mad meetings circa 1820. 
The Eisteddfodau- were originally 
established‘ to encourage the cul- 
tivation of the liberal sciences, 
poetry and music, by inviting all 
comers to contend for prizes; and if 
the custom is to be revived at all I 
think that this object should be held 
in view. To me it appears that 
such innovations as the commercial 
elements of art exhibitions and con- 
certs by London artistes, and the 
opening of discussions of the most 
unsavoury nature in a ‘Social Sci- 
ence’ department, are far greater 


deviations from the spirit in which 
the meeting ought to be planned 
than the contemptible aping of Dru- 
idical costumes and Celtic manners 
a few years ago. 

The Welsh have great reason to 
be proud of their language. It is 
one of the oldest living languages 
of the world, and has passed through 
the course of an infinite number of 
years with very little change. They 
can also boast of a literature the in- 
edited manuscripts of which, prior 
to the sixteenth century, comprise, 
at a rough estimate, ‘ thirteen thou- 
sand distinct poetical compositions, 
twelve thousand proverbs, twelve 
thousand triads, and upwards of 
two hundred ancient melodies, to- 
gether with a great amount of 
matter in the form of grammars, 
dictionaries, historical chronicles, 
dramatic tales, &.’ But as at pre- 
sent conducted, the Eisteddfodau 
serve no useful end in keeping alive 
their literature. 

A Raven’s FEATHER. 


POPPIES IN THE CORN; 


OR, GLAD HOURS IN THE GRAVE YEARS,—No. IV, 


By THe Avruor or ‘THe Harvest or A Quiet Eyg,’ &c. 


Falling Leabes. 
A STRING OF AUTUMN FANCIES. 


T is November now; and the 
poppies are mostly gone, and 

the corn was reaped long ago. The 
Year is resting, quietly resting, 
almost alike from toiling and from 
enjoying. The vigour of its work and 
the glee of its play are alike over. 
They are merged and subdued in a 
tranquillity which is not enjoyment, 
far less pain, but which is just a 
passive state, the state which, after 
exciting labour and exciting plea- 
sure, simply petitions now, for a 
season, to be left without any ne- 
cessity for exertion ; receiving im- 
pressions, if they must yet be re- 
ceived, just passively, with no 
reaching out of the hand after them. 
It is, for the year—though not for 
Nature—the still languor of a worn- 


out life. With a feeling akin to 
that of extreme old age among the 
race of men, the Year has withdrawn 
from the whirl of life and death, 
and ceases from even the appearance 
of being much or strongly moved by 
either. The corn that swayed in 
the cool airs of evening, that whis- 
pered with a grateful undertone as 
the tender showers rustled down, 
that ripened all the long, hot sum- 
mer days; the corn, that was once 
and for a while a thing of deep in- 
terest, anxiety, and gratification—a 
thing instinct with life and move- 
ment—is all put by now, whether full 
or thinin ear,stacked up dry and use- 
ful, and silent and colourless, in the 
peaked erections that nestle about 
the different homesteads. The corn- 
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flowers, ah! these are less easy to 
find; the wind took them, and they 
are gone; or they decayed in the 
rainy days; or they simply bloomed 
themselves out,and fell and withered 
where they grew, while the time was 
still Summer and the days still 
long and warm. They were not 
much missed then,—for many buds 
were opening; they are not: re- 
garded now, nor does their loss 
sadden, although 


*The south wind searches for the flowers 
whose fragrance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them by the wood and in 
the fields no more.’ 


Yet not so. The Year is past that. 
The winds are still and acquiescent, 
now October's panic has gone by. 
In the misty, still November the 
search for flowers has ceased, nor 
can the worn and aged Year spare a 
sigh because the young and the 
beautiful are passing or past. 

No, Nature does but ‘ recueiller 
pour sauter,— but this Year, this 
1868, has no part or lot in the 
matter. It is past taking any in- 
terest in either new-born hopes orold 
despairs. See! the corn is gone, the 
flowers are fallen, the fields are bare; 
the thick-heaped leaves mantle the 
earth of the forests, and clothe the 
rugged roots of the ancient trees. 
The grass has ceased to grow; the 
fogs brood over the land; there is 
a glistening of dull tears along the 
branches; there is their ceaseless 
drip upon the yellow and brown 
carpet that was lately the green and 
living glory of oak and beech and 
elm.— Well, and what of all this? 
What matters all this to the over- 
old and wearied Year? What con- 
cern has it now in the death and 
desolation which has come over all 
that in its youth and in its prime 
made it so excited, and eager, and 
hopeful, and proud, and glad? It 
could have mourned once, it did 
mourn once, to watch the change 
stealing over all; to note the pause 
in the advance of life;—then the 
gravity which was the prescience of 
approaching death ; then the hectic 
flush here and there; and the first 
leaves stealing down ; and the black- 
ened victims of the first frost. The 
Year was sad in September ; in Octo- 
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ber a cry of anguish shrilled from 
its bowers, breaking the stillness. 
But all that is past. It is November 
now. The broken Year is too old to 
care much for losses. For itself, 
December is even now at the door. 

Nor does the passive, stagnant- 
hearted Year care for gains; for 
new-born hopes, for promises and 
anticipations and lookings forward 
to achievements and enjoyments in 
which it can have noshare. See, the 
patient earth is being, for the many 
hundredth time, turned over by the 
plough; men are making ready for 
the new year while the old has yet 
two months of life; the corn is cast 
into the furrows, and the poppies 
have shed their seed ; ay, the young 
green has ruled the brown pages 
of the fields, and myriad seedlings 
are developing their first young 
leaflets out of their expanded coty- 
ledons. Every tree in the copse 
and every twig in the hedge has its 
bud for next year even where this 
year’s leaves have but just loosed 
their hold: Nature does not wait 
to be ‘ off with the old love, before 
it is ‘on with the new.’ 

But what then? How does all 
this latent excitement, ready to 
burst, at the first signal, into flame; 
how does all this ambush of hope 
and delirium and energy of life, at 
all affect the over-ancient Year? It 
is not jealous. It is not saddened. 
It is not impatient. It is not in the 
least glad or interested. All these 
things have nothing to do with it. 
All this budding life can concern 
it no whit. It has done, many 
days ago, with all these things. If 
regrets cannot move it, still less can 
anticipations. It is passionless with 
extreme age. It has loosed hands 
with life. It is waiting, but with 
no impatience or emotion, for the 
moment 


* When midnight-bells cxase ringing suddenly, 
And the Old Year is dead.’ 


So some ancient, very ancient grand- 
sire or dame sits day after day in 
the chimney-corner; with glazed 
eyes that see nothing, with dulled 
ears that hear nothing, with numbed 
heart that heeds nothing, of all the 
noise which the young things make 
about the house, of all the schemes 
2G 
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and plans of the youths and maidens, 
of all the work and anxieties of the 
men and women. There is a funeral ; 
but the loss affects not them: there 
is a birth; they feel no joy: there is 
a wedding; but their many years 
have muffled all the glad ringing 
of the bells. Yes, like Tennyson’s 
‘Grandmother,’ they have outlived 
joy or grief; they cannot feel, nor 
are able even to grieve that they 
cannot, that the springs of sadness 
or of gladness are alike dried 
up. 


But to what end is all this later 
than autumnal thought? What is 
the sum of it all? Why I suppose 
little else than this: that November 
has come, and that, going out to 
seek, I cannot find even one stray 
lingerer of all my scarlet poppies ; 
and the woods were dripping, and 
the mist wrapping the day; and no 
sane person would think of project- 
ing an out-door pleasuring; and the 
fire-lit Christmas season had not 
yet come; and so I just let my pen 
follow the train of thought which 
the mind took from the influence of 
the season. I set to work tosaunter 
among the woodlands, and in de- 
fault of other material, to link some 
fancies, analogies, whimsies, with 
Nature’s quiet contemplation of her 
empty fields and hedgerows, and of 
her wide store of fallen leaves. 

Fallen leaves, and November: yes, 
this it will be when my notes are 
read. BntI shall have my shot at 
them flying, and recall the days 
when they were not fallen, only fall- 
ing, for my idyll of the Autumn, 
or rather of the post-Autumn. There 
is much to be said about these frail, 
fair parables of human life; and 
more fancies to be woven from them 
than I shall have space to set forth, 
or than you would have patience to 
read. Falling leaves, fallen leaves: 
have not the poets of all ages caught 
each his golden handful, as they 
rustled earthward, and straightway 
fallen a-moralizing over them? 
Does not the melancholy Sarpedon 
enlarge upon them to the crafty 
Diomed, and, absorbed in the 
thought of their silent irony, change 
golden arms for brazen, as though 
not worth a careful thought? And 


in our earliest efforts of poetry, utter- 
ances fullof a strange and tender pre- 
sentiment which has often made me 
wonder,—did not the leaves play 
their part very fully? Were they 
not ever stealing down, and leaving 
us bare to wintry winds, ay, and 
this when really we were sticky 
with innumerable buds, from which 
the new green was just beginning to 
uncrumple? And now, as you walk 
meditatively, a little past your 
prime, up that woodland path, stir- 
ring with your footsteps the flat 
beech patines rough with the beech- 
mast, and the fuller yellow fans, 
amid which the clean horse-chest- 
nuts lie, and the deep-cut ‘oak leaf- 
age, all strewn with smooth acorns 
and empty cups, and the little leaves 
of the golden serrated elm carpet, 
with no fruit at all;—as you make a 
rustling with your tread among the 
fallen glories of the Summer, is not 
even now the fount of your heart’s 
poetry somewhat unlocked? Is there 
not something tender, something 
mournful, yet something also quietly 
dear, about the strewing of the dead 
leaves which carpet your path; and 
about the flights which hurry, or the 
stragglers which yet steal down to 


join their sweet sisterhood of the 


past gay summer hours? Does not 
the very scent, heavy, and moist, and 
drug-like, bring a something 
Well, youeither know the feeling, the 
associations and suggestions of the 
fallen and falling leaves, or you do 
not. In either case I have said 
enough. 

Let me recall how I saw them,— 
fallen,—falling—a year ago, me- 
thinks, on a tender, warm, pale- 
blue day, just before November 
came. Ah,I remember, I was going, 
—as most of us go, the grave and 
the laughers too,—I was going, as 
you have gone, or will go, to sit 
beside a fading form; to glean the 
last words, the last looks, the last 
sweet smiles of a dear friend. The 
experience, I say, is not an uncom- 
mon one. I mention it merely by 
the way. The point for my present 
purpose is this: the falling of the 
leaves upon this day that was so 
still and peaceful. That was just 
how leaves should fall, methought : 
the beauty and the sadness were so 
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matched: as though they were music 
and words; and which was which 
I could not really say. 

I paused on a bridge that ran over 
a trout stream into which I had 
been intently gazing, if perchance I 
might spy a speckled trout poising 
himself above his shadow on the 
gold-netted sandy bottom. Often 
had I thus paused, thus pored, 
thus seen, in boyhood, letting 
my hoop lie idle for the time. But 
now I soughtin vain, and my mental 
basket remained unfilled. So I 
turned to go on. And my way led 
through a quiet, tree-bordered wide 
lane. Just then a moist gleam was 
drawn over the path, and caught the 
wet ivy on the elms that were stript of 
branches till near the top. It caught 
also the wet glistening leaves that 
lay, here thickly and there sparsely, 
on the road. 1 watched them well- 
pleased, lying so quiet and con- 
tent in the light of that tearful 
smile; lying so patient and still; 
but just then a scattering of them 
ran towards me in an air, bright in 
the sun upon the sodden road, 
instinct for the moment with life 
again. Soon they subsided; and I 
stood for some quarter of an hour, 
watching the pale yellow stragglers, 
just voluntarily (it seemed) detach- 
ing themselves from the branches, 
and sailing down, lit by that gleam, 
distinctagainst the dark ivy-clothing 
of the ta!l and silent trees. There 
was no wind to hurry them; it was 
just loosing their hold one after one, 
and exchanging death on the tree 
for rest on the brown mould, or the 
bright green turf which edged the 
road. A pensive mist; a watery 
gleam; and the leaves stealing so 
leisurely down: I shail always re- 
member the day and the scene, | 
think, however little I may have 
been able to make the reader under- 
Stand wherefore. But there are 
moods of every heart which make it 
apt to take the impress of a slightly- 
cut die. 


A drenched and _ tear-dabbled 
poppy, do you call this? Well, 
well, is there not a place and a time 
in the year and in the copse, and in 
lonely musings and in country 
places, and in London Society, for 
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the Autumn and for falling leaves, 
and for dreamy hours, and for quiet 
thoughts, and for pauses in the 
laughter? And people like to read 
of Autumn, if the pen have cunning 
to set it before them, and to make 
for city readers the leaves of a 
magazine rustle like those of the 
strewn avenue; and to call up a 
simple plaintive robin’s song in the 
intervals of the heated concert, and 
to bring a cool mist and a low-voiced 
wind to the couples resting in the 
ante-room while the gay dance goes 
on fora whilewithoutthem. There 
is a ‘joy of grief’ which is pleasant, 
so Ossian tells us; and we all know 
that (especially for the young) 
there is a sweetness and a weird 
charm about melancholy ; a name- 
less attraction in the pathos of a 
voice, a story, @ poem, an air. 
Our sweetest songs exe these 


hat tell of saddest thought.’ 


Not downright, real sadness, there is 
plenty of this in life, but the far- 
away dirge music of ‘ In Memoriam’ 
—the pathos of Morris’s ‘ Alcestis ’ 
-—the sentiment even of a ‘Childe 
Harold ; ’—ay, the bitterness even of 
a ‘Vanity Fair.’ We don’t want 
newspaper reports; but we some- 
times like to lean back in our chair, 
and listen to the coming and going 
of bells, or to the wild cadences of 
an olian harp fixed in a window. 
Not any sustained air, not any dis- 
tinct purpose ; a vagrant melody, a 
vagabond sweetness; suggestive, 
rather than expletive; fraught more 
with the meaning that the heart just 
then likes to give it, than with any 
special message of its own. 

Have I set myself right with my 
readers? Have I sufficiently justified 
my theme and my wayward manner 
of treating it? Then will I return 
to my falling leaves, and my Novem- 
ber landscape, and (always care- 
ful not to smuggle too much of the 
contraband article of earnestness 
into the light talk of Society) pipe 
a few robin stanzas; bring up a few 
swellings and sinkings of bell music; 
summon a few wailings from the 
harp of the wind (well-bred, well- 
behaved wailings, mind you: ‘I will 
roar you as gently as any sucking 
dove,’ so that the soothed reader 
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shall murmur, ‘ Lethim roar again’) 
—and all upon the leaf-suggested 
theme of Decay. 

‘Tis an old tale, and often told,’ 
but we sit at the feet of the years, 
like children never tired, and keep 
asking for the old stories again, and 
again, and again. And the complai- 
sant years repeat them, and go over 
the old experiences, and thrill with 
the old interests, and startle with the 
old developments, and stir with the 
old wonders. They go through the 
well-worn programme: beginning 
with the snowdrops and crocuses; the 
primroses and violets—stories for the 
child. Next, the birds coming back ; 
the swallows and the biackeaps ; the 
thrush and the nightingale, and all 
the singing, and all the nest-build- 
ing—stories for the young man and 
the maid. Next, the brave oaks 
putting on their foliage, and the 
lilacs and laburnums gay in their 
perfection, and the larch copses 
thickened, and the woodlandsclothed, 
and the apple orchards a sheet of rose 
and snow; all the richness of early 
prime, and all the earnestness and 
flush of life’s schemes just started 
—stories for the man and the woman 
when now the billing-time and the 
budding-time has passed. Next, 
the fulness of the green, and a staid 
gravity grown over the colour, and 
a calm earnestness over the excite- 
ment; life’s steady business settled 
down to, and fully entered upon— 
stories for the man and the woman 
in their prime. And then,—and 
then,—the graveness deepening into 
something more than grave, the 
flush that is not of life or health 
touching this tree and flushing that 
copse; the apples picked, the corn 
carried, the flowers passing away, 
the first leaves fluttering down; the 
sob of rain, the sigh of winds, the 
mist of frosts, the flight of birds; 
the stealthy and then the swift 
advent, the partial and then the 
universal reign, of decay—stories 
even for all! 

But how is it that the interest is 
so kept up—has never flagged—for 
these so many hundreds of years? 
How comes it that the tellers do not 
weary of repeating, the hearers 
never weary of hearing, so ancient a 
story—such an oft-told tale? A 


tale whose incidents are so hack- 
neyed, its end so forestalled ? 

Look at the tellers, and look at 

the hearers, and your question is 
answered. They are never the same. 
Each year that comes turns over the 
old old pages, eagerly, excitedly, as 
though they were scarce dry from 
the press. Each hearer that listens 
so earnestly has never heard the 
stories—not heard them, at least, 
told to him or herself before. See, 
you have looked away from those 
absorbed children buta little while, 
and they are listening to the 
youth’s story now; and that youth 
and maiden have fixed their rapt 
heart upon the tale that that 
further group have just done with. 
So each in turn finds earth’s old old 
stories new. One thing must be 
noticed, which is peculiar. Some- 
times the story, for a little child or 
for a youngling, skips the regular 
gradations and goes on at once 
from the snowdrops or the birds’- 
nests to the falling leaves and the 
broken flowers, and the carried corn. 
So, I said, that last story is even for 
all. And another strange thing (at 
which I have already hinted) is 
this. That sometimes the listeners 
in the early stages turn from thestory 
of the birds «ad the flowers (still, 
however, keeping a finger in the 
place), and ask for that sad 
autumnal tale, and that there may 
pass, before their spring hearts, the 
flushed pageant, the faint pano- 
rama, of decay. So they call it up 
before them, and love to dwell on it; 
and the reason is that in the exube- 
rance of their life they cannot realize 
death; and that in the vigour of their 
growth, decay is to them an unreal 
thing, like a dream,—which though 
it saddens you, you are irresistibly 
urged to keep recalling. They see 
all, through the enchantment of 
distance, ‘They like to look off their 
flowers and glad leaves sometimes, 
for a little while; because they can, 
at pleasure, turn their young eyes 
upon life, and growth, and bloom, 
and nest-building, and hope, and 
joy, and ecstasy again. 

Falling leaves, and decay. This 
old theme, then, finds new listeners 
still; and not only among those who 
have read thus far in the volume, 


























but among those who, having but 
begun it, find a fascinating interest 
in taking just a few peeps towards 
the end. And they think it a pretty 
story, before the time comes at which 
it is being told to themselves. 

But how soon that time comes, to 
some! Feelings : what falling leaves 
these are, our enjoyments, our sor- 
rows, our wonders ; how transient is 
their life! As we look back through 
the lanes and avenues of the former 
years, how they are indeed carpeted 
with joys that were green and gay 
ence, but that tarnished, and grew 
sere, and fluttered down. ‘There 
very many lie: lifeless, but remem- 
bered; not gone quite from our 
backward gaze. But very many 
more have quite decayed, and their 
remembrance is as completely gone 
as the track of an arrow that passed 
through the air, or as the remem- 
brauce of a guest that tarried but a 
day. How delicate they were, when 
they were first born! how they 
trembled in the air, and shimmered 
in the sun, and grew strong, and 
‘clapped their hands in glee;’ and 
anon decayed, or were torn off the 
branch by some rough wind, and 
were forgotten, or only remain as 
dead things now, and quite other 
than that they, were when new to life, 
soft, downy, green! Oh, old loves, 
and hopes, and fresh delights, and 
delicious agonies of the days of 
youth, how you are strewn in the 
back years of most lives; forgotten, 
or, if remembered, robbed of your 
delicate beauty, withered, crisp, 
brown! Many a husband, who was 
once, but is not now, a lover—let 
him look back, and see those old 
leaves run towards him in a gleam 
of sunshine, saying, ‘See, we once 
were living delights—but now——’ 
And perhaps the gleam dies, and 
the air falls, and they settle down 
into silence again. . 

But the darker trees also shed 
their leaves. There are falling leaves 
of yew and of cypress, and of rose- 
mary and rue. Many of the leaves 
that strew our past were of such a 
sombre character, and sorrows and 
regrets, as well as joys and anticipa- 
tions, fall thick in the blast, or sink 
in the calm, as our year goes on 
towards November. Some whole- 
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some regrets, some sorrows that were 
better than the joys or the indiffer- 
ence that have taken their place, 
will often be of the number of these. 
But the sharpest bereavements, the 
keenest regrets, the most poignant 
anguishes—it is wonderful, and 
even saddening, to note how these 
flutter down into forgetfulness and 
oblivion, or change into dead 
things that do but lie as part of the 
mosaic pavement of the past. 

*O last regret, regret can die ? . 
The poet explains and justifies war, 
or rather denies the real and inward 
truth of this, in his own case. But 
who, of life’s even momentary think- 
ers,—who, that for a few minutes 
stands by the wall to watch, while the 
light dance goes on—who but, thus 
watching and thus thinking, must 
wonder that externally at least, and 
really in some measure, this sorrow- 
ful world can be so light-hearted ? 

What, you have lost a chiefest 
near and dear one: one whose life 
was part of yours,—without whose 
smile, whose word, whose society, 
you must (you /now) dwindle and 
die? Isitso? Yes, honestly you 
think it to be so, as you watch by 
the ebbing life, as you bend over 
the silence of death, as you follow 
to the old kirk-yard, as you come 
day after day with your flower-cross 
to the beloved grave. 

But the years—perhaps only the 
months—go by; and lo, you are 
nearly as gay and glad as in old 
days, when the wife, the husband, 
the sister, the,brother, the dear 
child was with you. There is no 
floral cross on the mound: the tarf 
is worn and broken: there are 
tall nettles about and over the 
sacred spot. There is a new wife 
or husband in the old home, new 
children in the nursery; new leaves 
that have quite pushed away that 
blight and death that had come over 
the branches. 

It is (in some degree) well so, and 
the result of a merciful ordering. 
For life must go on, and we on the 
march must not spend the brief re- 
mainder of our day beside the com- 
rade who has dropped out of the 
ranks. But we forget too soon; we 
go back into life too little really 
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moved by our nearest bereavements 
to satisfy the mind that has a por- 
tion in the Infinite and the Eternal. 
Still a distinction must be made. 
Some there are who do indeed for- 
get, who live the new life as though 
the old had never been. Some there 
are again whose memories are at times 
kept at arm’s length by crowding of 
business and occupation. But these 
have their autumn days of quiet 
thought: they pause again and again 
upon some bridge of life; and a 
sudden pale gleam lights up the 
misty and ivy-robed past; and in a 
little air the dead leaves get up 
again, and run towards them golden 
in the sun. 

The bitterness of Vanity Fair. I 
spoke of this just now; and noticed 
how even those who live the life 
which it denounces yet delight in 
the pen which scathes them. And 
in truth there is a use in writing 
which digs up the world’s green 
turf and shows how underneath all 
the smooth well-kept covering the 
inevitable worms yet writhe. There 
is use in the moralizing which points 
to the disease, even though it sadly 
and disappointingly stops short of 
pointing out the remedy. And so I 
miss the caustic pen of that unspar- 
ing yet kindly satirist of the hollow 
nineteenth century ; and canillspare 
his ploughing of the weedy fields 
in which afterwards, perhaps, corn 
might be sown. ‘Falling Leaves,’ 
this might figuratively be called his 
text: and he caught up the revela- 
tion of emptiness, so to speak, and 
rang all the changes on his bells; 
and-never passed on to the revela- 
tion of fulness for which that sad 
refrain had been preparing. ‘ Vani- 
tas vanitatum: vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity,’ so he tolled, so he re- 
iterated in his laughter and in his 
tears. The young and the beautiful 
and the gay and the valiant and the 
wise :—it was the green life of a 
moment, and then decay, and leaves 
sailing down, and bare boughs, and 
a blank sky. 

Thus Thackeray painted Society. 

And who can wonder at his bit- 
terness, at his irony, at the tears in 
his laughter, and the laughter in his 
tears ;—who can wonder at these, if 
once they do, as I said, get them out 


of the jostling and the gaiety and 
the noise of laughter (which are the 
bubbles upon the surface of the 
stream of Society), and stand by the 
wall to watch the dance of life—and 
death? Black garments are not 
wanted, you will tell me, among 
you; and a clergyman in a ball- 
room is an intolerable blot. Yet 
just in this autumn reverie, I shall 
take leave to enter there, and to 
take my stand, a watcher of the 
dancing. Or (for I should not feel 
much at home there), I shall take a 
long look through some window or 
loophole which reveals to me some- 
thing of the world’s giddy and arti- 
ficial life; I shall peep through the 
clefts of light literature, or through 
the openings made by the ordnance 
of the Saturnine Reviews. 

And when I have doneso, I think 
I am in my woodland landscape, 
watching that drama of the falling 
leaves again. How light and gay 
the dance and glitter; but (if you 
stop to watch) how the leaves are 
yellowing to the fall, and stealing 
down one by one! Faith, and truth, 
and love, and honesty, and generous 
trust, and all the chief beauties 
and glories of youth: how they 
litter the ground, while the dancers 
pass over them, unregarding and 
untroubled! What a sad thing, to 
a thinker, the lightness of society 
appears! I mean, not the occa- 
sional lightness, the innocent and 
beautiful gaiety and gladness of 
things that, being young, and 
healthy, and new, must bask in 
the sunshine and dance in the 
breeze. No, I mean the unreality, 
the sham, the emptiness, of the em- 
ployments, of the pleasures, of the 
vexations, that make up the life of 
Society properly so called. That 
state of things in which all that is 
earnest is ridiculous, all that is real 
is in bad taste, all that is sensible is 
tiresome, all that is grave is shock- 
ing, all that is sincere is out of 
place. That state of things in which 
every good and pure and human 
feeling is a matter of laughter or of 
commerce; love, the subject of a 
bet; marriage, the means merely of 
setting oneself right on the turf; 
honour, the maundering of a fool ; 
faith, a thing exploded, really too 




















far behind the age to be seriously 
entertained; beauty, the justifica- 
tion of flippancy, impudence, and 
heartlessness; languor, the truest 
manliness; a spoilt child’s beha- 
viour, the model for maidenly con- 
duct: flippancy, idleness, unreality, 
yanity, the order of the day. 

Hush!—lI am getting, I feel, too 
much in earnest for Society, even on 
a November day. All earnestness 
is in bad taste; let me remember 
this axiom of the period, and draw in 
my horns. Yet I had not much 
more to say; and old-fashioned 
speaking may for a moment be tole- 
rated, even if it be but to be jested 
upon at the next. 

So I look at the Queens of Society, 
with their unreal life, and their 
brief reign, and their quick fading 
and falling: ay, from the first ver- 
meil-streaked opening of the bud to 
the falling leaf and the fading flower. 
Also at the young men of society ; 
affecting the autumn before the 
spring should have well developed : 
—not the tender sadness of quiet 
decay, which comes not unbeauti- 
fally at the year’s end; but the 
blight, and the scorching, and the 
stagnation, and the drought, which 
a rainless year might bring long 
before the time of legitimate and 
calm decay was here. I look at 
these, I say, in their heyday of a 
season or two, before the bright eye 
has grown heavy, and the blush has 
changed into a stare, and the bird- 
voice into a drawl, and the light 
step into a well-bred saunter. I 
look at these before that time when 
enjoyment is gone, or when at least 
it is thought fine to pretend not to 
be capable of enjoying; I look at 
them when they are fresh from their 
Father’s House, and the portion of 
goods with which they start on life 
still quite or nearly untouched. I 
look at them merry and blithe and 
glad, just ere they are detached from 
the seclusion of the branch on which 
they were growing, just ere they 
are entering upon a life which they 
picture to themselves as nothing 
else but a round of light pleasures ; 
a perpetual dancing in warm sum- 
mer airs, and being wooed by light 
summer breezes, and smiled upon 
by continual sunshine. 
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And what do I seem to see? I 
see what I have often seen in the 
time of the fall of the leaf. I see 
the branch eagerly left, I see 
the vain and giddy thing poised in 
the air, wafted by some deceitful 
wind; glistening, sparkling in the 
blue, between the ranks of the 
thoughtful _ trees. Higher, and 
higher, and higher; and more and 
more blithe and gay; but soon there 
isachange. Down, gradually down; 
not knowing it yet; still twinkling 
and fluttering and eager and bright, 
thoughtless and light-hearted; but 
the irresistible law of gravitation is 
at work. The butterfly of an hour, 
sustained for awhile in the blue; 
but sinking down, sinking down, 
sinking down! 

Well, everybody is agreed, now- 
adays, that sermons (except from 
the lips of pretty preachers, one 
print allows) are intolerable. Else 
I would fain complete my autumn 
reverie, by pointing to the one year 
and the one sphere in which change 
and decay are things unknown. 

I go on to lighter thought; al- 
though this leaf begins indeed to 
yellow towards the fall. 

There isa sadness, though some- 
times not an unredeemed nor unmi- 
tigated sadness, about the passing 
away of almost everything. Ifa 
guest has been staying with you for 
some time, even if you cared not 
greatly for him, yet you miss him; 
you feel uncomfortable, when the 
time of his stay has passed, and he 
is gone. Still more perhaps when 
heis going; when the leaf is falling: 
when he is packing up this and that 
article or book which has become 
familiar about the house, and when 
the luggage lies labelled in the hall, 
and the carriage is standing at the 
door. Everything that has tarried 
with us for any length of time soon 
becomes part of ourselves, and we 
seem like a tree that has lost an arm 
for some while after a severance is 
made. So the landscape does not 
strike us with that dreary effect when 
once winter has come, which affected 
us so when the leaves were falling in 
the autumn. And thus it is with 
many changes and losses in life. 

Take the instance of Beauty. How 
the possession of this at once en- 
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thrones the possessor upon the 
hearts of all! What a magic it 
hath, although here it be really 
never a perfect thing! and old eyes 
delight stealthily to bask in it, and 
young eyes timidly seek it, and it 
has but to command to be obeyed; 
yea, myriads are ready at its least 
hint or beckoning to run to the 
world’s end on its behests. What a 
power! what a possession! It is 
absurd to call such a mighty thing 
a thing of no value, unreal, empty. 
It has been enough to turn the 
world’s head at divers times in his- 
tory; it is a silent oratory, which 
easily persuades to virtue, to crime; 
which can confer ecstasy, and inflict 
despair. 

And what Iam thinking of justnow 
is, that, in sad truth, this thing of 
might is but a falling leaf after all! 
Asummer or two,and it has changed. 
Another summer or two, and it has 
gone. And this seems to me sadder 
then the death of flowers or leaves. 
To have been Beatrix in ‘ Esmond,’ 
and to be that old hag in the ‘ Vir- 
ginians!’ Alas! thechange. I know 
that such a violent change is not 
necessary ; that there is a comeliness 
of Maturity and a beauty of Age into 
which the face and form may pass. 
But you must own that this is not 
at all the same thing; the magic 
has gone; that flush of the spring’s 
blossom was quite distinct from the 
summer’s gravity and the autumn 
calm. And surely there is a sad- 
ness here about the first stealing 
down of the leaves, a sadness (it 
should seem) more for the beholders 
than for the subject of their con- 
templation. When Helen of Troy 
has grown wrinkled and bent, then 
surely ‘there hath passed a glory 
from the earth;’ and must we not 
mourn that this is so? 
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Tt does not seem enough to answer 
that moral beauty is the only beauty 
worth a thought or a regret, and 
that this is abiding, while all other 
is evanescent. ‘ Handsome is that 
handsome does,’ is true in its degree, 
but it has quite another meaning 
from the surface one. It builds 
itself upon a fallacy. Because a 
man is great and good, or 2 woman 
sweet and gentle, of course I love 
and admire. But is this at all the 
same kind of admiration as that 
which the rosy cheek, the coral lip, 
the sparkling eye, the dark or golden 
hair, can command? Pshaw! the 
two things aredistinct. If you must 
have one without the other, of course 
you would not be long in your 
choice. But nevertheless you could 
not have both by choosing one. 
And I look forward to a state of 
things when beauty both moral and 
physical will go hand in hand. And 
meanwhile I say that there is and 
there must be a sadness, however it 
be not an unalleviated, an unre- 
deemed sadness, in the stealing down 
of the first leaves of whatever was 
lovely in this world where all real 
beauty is a relic of Eden’s bowers. 


There are many falling leaves 
that we might linger to watch; 
for example, lives, dear lives, that 
pass with the leaves as the years 
steal by—intellect; power; imagina- 
tion; ‘memory; fear. ‘We all do 
fade as a leaf.’ There is good au- 
thority, you see, for my statement, 
that there isa kindred,a bond of 
union, between us. Enough now, 
however, of my sere autumnal weav- 
ings. November will pass, and hale 
December is close at hand. The 
falling leaves are hidden under the 
snow. Make way for the Ever- 
greens! 
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TRE MAIDEN’S ORACLE. 


‘Mon amant m’aime—un peu—bcaucoup—passionément—pas du tout !* 


H, what can ail that maiden fair that she should rise at dawn, 
() While yet the mist is on the hills, the dew is on the lawn ? 
The lark’s on high—the morning sky, suffused with saffron light, 

Is decking with a golden fringe the flying skirts of night. 


She rises from her downy couch, and dons her robes with care, 
And in a knot with ribbons binds her wealth of nut-brown hair ; 
Then down the house steals silently as fleeting shadows pass, 

And flings the tall French windows wide, and steps upon the grass. 


She glides across the dewy lawn, that maiden young and fair : 
Her cheeks are kissed to ruddy flush by morning’s eager air, 
And bright the morning’s jewels gleam upon her dress’s hem, 
The tiny twinkling diamonds from morning’s diadem. 


The roses glow to tempt her hand ;—the stately lilies bend 

To do the maiden reverence ;—the lowly violets send 

Their richest incense forth for her ;—the passion-flowers seek 

To touch with trails of bud and bloom her soft and blushing cheek. 


She passes all the roses by ;—she lets the lilies stand ;— 

She does not heed the violets that sigh to touch her hand ;— 
The passion-flower on the porch she leaves, scarce pausing there 
To free the daring tendril-twine that’s tangled in her hair. 


The odours of the violet—the glories of the rose— 

The passion-flower’s mysteries—she heeds nor these nor those: 
By all the garden-beauties, in their pride of early dawn, 

She passes—stooping down to pick a daisy from the lawn. 


One tiny daisy, crimson-lipped, and wet with pearly dew, 

‘To be a maiden’s oracle, and tell if love be true! 

She hides it next her beating heart; then, like a frightened fawn, 
With hasty steps she hurries back, and, blushing, quits the lawn. 


She pauses by the cabinet within the ancient hall, 

And one by one with trembling hand she strips the petals small, 
And ever low she whispers as she lets the leaflets fall— 

* My lover loves me—little—deeply—madly—not at all— 

My lover loves me—little—deeply—madly—aot at all!’ 





THE TURN OF THE TIDE, 


OOKING back to the days of sadness, 
Dear love, can you forget ? 
Looking back to the years of gladness, 
Dear love, do you regret? 
Will you lay your hand in mine, and bless 
The day when first we met ? 


You know, Dear, how I came to town 
With wide arms ready for renown, 

And brain a-buzz with pride; 
Thinking to sound a glorious lyre, 
And strike the chords to a psalm of fire, 

To echo far and wide; 
How I found but a bard of bone was left, 
A rhyming skeleton, stuffed with theft; 
That the wingéd steed was nowhere seen ; 
That the cart-horse puddled Hippocrene ; 
That verse was clogged with a boot grotesque, 
Of a tyrannous pattern, and called Burlesque ; 
And that I, who could neither beg, borrow, or steal, 
But only speak out the thing I feel,— 
J, who could make no Muse of a drab, 
Or put my Pegasus into a cab, 

To advertise a coat, 
Must learn to sing in the public key, 
Or learn to die of misery,— 

A Poet—for need of a note. 


You know how I turned into Drury Lane, 
So poor—so poor that I was fain 
To sell a college prize :— 
You know it; it hangs there on the wall 
Bought back after my ‘ Decline and Fali,’ 
In memory of my rise ;— 
You know how I watched the swimming pane, 
Came, and went, and came again, 
Entering not for shame; 
Till, last, the shopman seeing me look, 
Brought me in, and bought the book 
For the shilling or two that I sadly took, 
Tearing out the name. 


And I stood in the dusky doorway 

Sick with the shame of sale ; 
And I poised the little pieces, 

Thinking when these should fail ; 
Grimly thinking of desperate men 

In pictures I had seen ; 

Thinking, too, of the penniless Pen ; 

Of Otway, Marlowe, Greene ; 
Well-nigh doubting my power to sing ; 
Well-nigh doubting of everything, 

Save my right to be poor,—- 

When I looked and saw your pitying face— 
A moment, perhaps, was all the space— 
Framed in a carriage door. 
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The Turn of the Tide. 


You have not yet Jost so much of grace 
But I see the picture now: 

Tho eyes half hid by the fringéd lid, 
The high, unfurrowed brow ; 

The flying flush upon the cheek, 

The little hand, the silver band 
Twined in the tresses sleek ; 

The lonely lock, that seemed to float 
Its soft luxurious cur! ; 

The velvet circle at the throat 
With trembling tears of pear! ; 

And round the shoulders, folded loose, 

The gold-black, glorious burnouse. 


But, most of all, the gentle eye, 
That looked me through and through, 
And on me, sick for sympathy, 
Fell like a kindly dew: 
I heard your voice as the carriage past, 
My riotous heart beat wild and fast ; 
The dead dreams trooped to my weary brain 
Like ghosts that rise from a battle plain 
To make the slayer rue: 
What words were these, that I rashly said, 
Of a wasted life, and a fortune fled ? 
I would hope once more—for you. 


All night I dreamed of moonlit skies: 
Your face looked at me out of the moon, 
Your voice rang out in the spheral tune, 

And all the stars were your eyes. 

And I rose, long—long ere the morn was gray, 
And I took the sound of your voice for the note, 
And in the light of your eyes I wrote— 

Wrote to the dawn of day. 


You know the rest. The tide had turned. 

When next we met, my place was earned : 
The flickering lights of praise 

Around my favoured song had burned ; 
My brow had felt the bays ; 

But never, I think, could fame or purse 
So fill my soul with glee, 

As to hear that you had read the verse, 
And not forgotten me. 


I kiss your hands, my Darling! 
Who bent your lot to mine; 

Both wife and muse, my Darling! 
A double duty thine. 

I thank you for the tranquil stream 
That bears my life along ; 

I thank you for my happy theme, 
True love—the blood of song. 


Looking back to the days of sadness, 
Wife-muse, can,you forget ? 

Looking back.to-the years of gladness, 
Wife-musé, d0 you regret? 

Will you lay your hand in mine, and bless 
The day when first we met ? 
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THE DIFFICULT CIRCUMSTANCES OF CAPTAIN 


MANNERING. 


By THe Aurnor or ‘ Rurn Baynarp’s Story,’ ‘ THe RoMANCE oF 
CLEAVESIDE,’ &c. &c. 
IN THREE PARTS, 


PART II. 


WHAT WAS PROMISED. 


PROMISED myself that I would 

not live through another such 
six daylight hours. I promised my- 
self a full explanation with Lucy. 
Mrs. Marmaduke's‘ good-night’ had 
made some speedy action on my 
part imperative; and, offensive or 
defensive, I would go into opposi- 
tion without doubt on the coming 
morning. 

I rose early, wishing for a quiet 
half-hour of thought, in order to 
perfect my plans of proceeding, in 
the open air, before breakfast. 

I got into the shrubbery, and 
then I saw, among the evergreens, 
a charming little figure in a bril- 
liant red cloak. I gave chase and 
soon got up side by side with Lucy 
Lorimer. 

‘How do you do, Miss Lorimer ?’ 
I said. ‘The top of the morning 
to your honour,’ she answered, with 
the prettiest affectation of the Irish 
accent imaginable. ‘Iam glad to 
meet you,’ I went on; ‘we have 
just half an hour for talk before 
breakfast.’ ‘And what have you to 
say ?’ she asked, looking up with a 
seriousness that might have be- 
witched me but for the recollec- 
tion of my last night’s interview 
with Mrs. Marmaduke Smith. ‘I 
have to say that Iam aware of the 
flattering project, as far as I am 
concerned, for a marriage between 
you and me.’ I quite gasped when 
{ had got this statement bravely 
made. ‘And who told you? said 
she. 

There was something so provok- 
ingly comic in her manner, her cool- 
ness, and, indeed, in the whole 
situation, that I could hardly be- 
lieve in the facts that surrounded 
me. But I kept up my courage, 
and. replied, ‘ Your aunt, Mrs. Mar- 





maduke Smith, has told me of these 
expectations. But, Miss Lorimer, 
I am in difficult circumstances. 
Your aunt takes it all for granted, 
and last night, called me an adopted 
son,and——’ ‘ Well? She turned 
her face towards me now with a 
look of serious interest. I went on 
courageously, ‘And—and kissed 
me,’ I said. 

The change that came to her 
beautifal face was so great, so 
sudden, so gay, and so irresistible, 
in its intense amusement, that when 
she laughed, which she did with 
soft-sounding little cries of all- 
conquering mirth, I laughed too, 
leaning against the trunk of a huge 
laurel, and only stopping to entreat 
her, spasmodically, to listen to me 
and hear all I had to say on a really 
serious subject. 

‘Not now, not now,’ she gasped ; 
‘I shall die of it if you go on. Oh! 
she is so in love with you, and we 
only got here yesterday at four 
o'clock in the afternoon! Oh, oh! 
If I did not want—want—’ and 
once more she hid her face and be- 
came convulsed with laughter. 

‘You must hear me, if you please,’ 
I said, getting in my real earnest- 
ness sufficiently grave to continue 
the subject. 

‘Oh! but I know all that you 
want to say,’ she cried, looking at me 
eagerly ; ‘and you must indeed be 
good and obedient. After all, it 
will not be much to bear. Do be 
merciful to me, Captain Manner- 
ing! Ihave vowed a great vow to 
make you-—’ She stopped, got 
very pink, and fixed her quiet, 
clear, tearful, inquiring eyes upon 
my face, as if she would ask how 
far she might go, and how much I 
might be able to bear and to for- 
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give. I felt strangely moved. 
With a steady voice and manner I 
repeated her words. ‘You have 
yowed a vow to make me— what, 
Miss Lorimer?’ She hung her head, 
she came a little closer to my side, 
she spoke quite clearly, very quietly, 
and with great, even tender earnest- 
ness— To make you run away with 
me, Captain Mannering.’ And then 
I started, giving a genuine jump of 
ure surprise. But the gentle little 
yeauty held to her statement. ‘ Yes, 
do; for mercy’s sake ; don’t say no! 
I have promised and vowed—oh, a 
hundred things; and I see no way 
out of my troubles except by your 
running away with me.’ 

She clasped her pretty hands, she 
looked up in my face as no woman 
had ever looked before. ‘Do, do— 
pray do! I have vowed to make 
you. I shall never be married un- 
less you do.’ And all this was said 
softly, with an earnestness of plead- 
ing, with a seriousness of entreaty 
that staggered me. Then, with a 
piteous sort of cry, once more, ‘I 
shall never be married unless you 
do!’ ‘Good gracious!’ I exclaimed. 
‘Oh yes! and we could be off on 
Tuesday morning very well. ‘ Why,’ 
said I, ‘ this is Saturday |’ 

‘I have thought of nothing else 
ever since you found me with the 
big book yesterday afternoon in the 
drawing-room. I took such com- 
fort from your face and manner. I 
did, indeed: for heaven's sake be- 
lieve me. It can’t come off before 
Tuesday ; but if we started by the 
eight o'clock train on Tuesday 
morning, we should yet to London 
before eleven, and we could go 
straight from the station to the 
ehurch——’ She would have said 
more, but I put my hand on her 
arm and stopped her. 

There we stood together under 
the great shadowing evergreen, and 
her sweet face wore such a look of 
almost incredible earnestness, that 
I suddenly knew she meant every 
word that she said. There was 
that in her beautiful countenance 
which no acting could have pro- 
duced, even if acting could have 
been possible in such a matter ; and 
there was that also in her whole 
bearing, and in her character, as far 








as I had learnt it, which made the 
idea of a practical joke of so great 
magnitude perfectly impossible. 
3ut I was puzzled past all concep- 
tion. I did not know into what 
kind of world I had got, or in the 
midst of what war of feeling I was 
expected to take part. I only felt 
sure of one thing, and that was that 
Lucy was sincere—that she actually 
meant what she said. 

Some great distress had brought 
this beautiful young woman into the 
desperate circumstances in which 
she now stood; some enormous 
pressure of tronble must have re- 
duced her to the last despair of 
casting herself thus upon my mercy. 
I felt for her very much, and my 
feelings were none the less genuine 
for the laugh having only just died 
away from our lips. 

I spoke gravely. ‘ You know,’ I 
said, ‘if you are serious.’ 

‘I am, I am serious. Believe 
that, 1 entreat yon; and trust me, 
trust me for the rest.’ 

‘If you are serious, I went on, 
‘you are asking me to do what 
should be abhorred by all honour- 
able men. Your aunt is willing 
that I should marry you.’ ‘Oh, 
thanks be! I felt you were just 
the man she would fall in love with, 
and I blessed my stars when first I 
saw you.’ ‘Well, such being the 
case,’ I went on, in my business- 
like manner, ‘however much we 
loved each other, there would be no 
excuse for our running away.’ 
‘There is in this instance,’ she said, 
steadily—indeed, with quite a mat- 
ter-of-fact manner; ‘there is in 
this instance, for I have vowed not 
to go to church like other girls, 
and be bride’s-maided and break- 
fasted; I told her so, told Mrs. 
Marmaduke, I mean, long ago; and 
one of her great troubles is, that 
she cannot tell how I am to be 
married, because she knows I will 
not break my word. We have had 
more than one savage fall out on 
the matter; not whom I am to 
marry, but ow I am to marry, is 
the great mystery to her; now just 
promise me—promise me, I say— 
run away with me on Tuesday 
morning. I will write her a letter, 
and make her mind easy, and I can 
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telegraph from London as soon as 
we come out of church.’ 

I looked at her. I could not 
make her out. ‘ You cannot love 
me,’ I said. 

‘Quite as much as you love me,’ 
she answered, very quickly. 

‘And there are money matters 
to arrange.’ 

‘No; none. Ishall make all that 
quite easy and honourable. Mrs. 
Marmaduke makes no objection to 
you, and one written word from 
her makes all my fortune at once 
my own. Indeed, in eight months, 
it would be my own.’ 

‘Then wait, Lucy; marry no one 
till you are your own mistress.’ 

There was a garden bench close 
by, and when I said this, she turned 
away, and sat down, burying her 
face in her ungloved hands; and I 
saw the tears forcing their way 
through her fingers, while she 
shook with the emotion that she 
could not conquer. I sat down by 
her. 

‘You know I am right,’ I said, 
very gently. ‘ You know I should 
not act respectably if I did not 
advise you to wait.’ 

She put one white little hand 
into mine, and yet she kept her 
head turned away as if she was 
ashamed of having shown herself 
so thoroughly overcome; but, in a 
moment, she returned to the attack. 

‘Wait!’ she cried; ‘wait eight 
months! You know I could not. 
I should go out of my senses. I 
should break my heart. I should 
run away by myself.’ And at this 
idea, she gave a pretty little laugh 
through her tears, and I felt that 
Lucy Lorimer was undoubtedly a 
dangerously fascinating creature. 

‘ You are really unhappy,’ I said. 

She looked at me steadily. She 
was quite composed and quiet now. 
She said, ‘So unhappy, so incurably 
miserable, that I see no other way 
out of grief enough to make me in- 
different to life than that you should 
lay aside all scruples, knowing that 
you are approved of by my aunt, 
and run away with me.’ 

I said, ‘I will marry you next 
Tuesday at the parish church. I 
will run away with you so far. 1 
will do it without any one’s know- 
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ledge. I will do it, and thank yon, 
and serve you, and love you, my 
little Lucy; and make you fall in 
love with me after marriage if you 
do not before. Will that do?’ 

When I said this I felt all the 
seriousness of so giving my life into 
the keeping of such an incompre- 
hensible person as the little beauty 
by my side: but I had suddenly 
felt vanquished, and I had deter- 
mined to run the risk and abide by 
the consequences; so when I said, 
‘Will that do? I really felt the 
greatest anxiety as to her answer, 
and I gazed into her listening face 
with all a lover’s eagerness. 

‘But I am vowed to be married 
in London, she said, drearily; and 
then she burst forth with such an 
appealing tone in her voice— Oh, 
Captain Mannering! if you have 
trusted me thus far, could not you 
take one step more in the same 
direction, and trust me yet a little 
farther? I tell you I must get out 
of the life I am leading now. I can 
no longer endure a state of torture 
at which you cannot guess. I as- 
sure you that nothing would induce 
me to act in this way if I had not 
faith in your honour. It is much 
more for me to do than for you. 
There are hundreds of men who 
would like the thing if only done 
for a freak.’ 

* Perhaps. 
that sort.’ 

‘No. And therefore I ask this 
great, and very extraordinary favour 
of you; therefore I cast myself on 
your honour, and make sure—oh ! 
Captain Mannering, surely I may 
make sure of your help.’ 

‘ But there is no occasion for all 
this romance,’ I said. ‘I am willing 
to marry you.’ I could not help 
observing one flash, as if of amuse- 
ment, pass across her face, so I said 
—‘ Yes; I see you are laughing. I 
am quite sure that with all your 
attractions ‘ Five - and - forty 
thousand,’ she said, as grave as a 
judge. ‘No, Lucy,’ and I laughed 
now. ‘I was really not thinking of 
money. You are——’ ‘Qh yes,’ 
she interrupted, ‘I know all that— 
“very pretty, and that sort of 
thing——”’’ 

‘ Well, I must say that you might 


But Iam not one of 
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well laugh at any man hesitating, 
and refusing you on your own 
terms, but" * 

* Don’t say it,’ she cried. ‘I could 
not bear you to refuse. I have 
looked. on this as emancipation 
from a burden of grief very hard to 
bear ; and I must have your answer 
to-day—oh, I must,I must!’ And 
there was a wail in her voice that 
seemed to wound me. I felt for her 
very much; yet I said, ‘I cannot 
do as you wish. I cannot, Lucy. I 
think it would be wrong.’ 

‘I give you my word most so- 
lemnly that I would not ask you to 
do anything that had even the 
shadow of wrong upon it.’ 

‘ Why do you refuse to be taken 
to that parish church and married 
as a gentlewoman should be ?’ 

*T have told you,’ she said. 

‘Then why must you be married 
only in London, and on Tuesday 
next, and on no other day ?’ 

‘I did not say on no other day. 
It might be on another day. That 
is the earliest day ; and if you could 
only guess what I suffer you would 
not wonder at my fixing on the 
earliest possible day as the best.’ 

* I only ask to do it openly. To 
go to my friends and yours, and take 
you in a proper way.’ 

‘By which means we should 
never arrive at any marriage at all.’ 
And then once more the tears 
swelled up and filled those beautiful 
eyes and flowed in large drops 
slowly down the face, that seemed to 
grow haggard with the pain that 
the girl suffered. 

Now, as I looked at her, I felt the 
fascination of her beauty very pow- 
erfully. I am not going to say that 
I felt in love with a girl I had only 
seen but for a very few hours of my 
life, but I will say that I felt a 
strange inclination—a sort of temp- 
tation to trust her. Of course I 
admired her. Five minutes had been 
a sufficient period for the accom- 
plishment of that result. But now 
I believed in / r 43 suddenly recol- 
lected that Mrs. Marmaduke Smith 
was surely odd enough to have 
made any unheard-of coil in her 
life, and unreasonable enough to 
expect any impossible results from 
her own mistaken arrangements. I 
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was tempted strongly to trust Lucy, 
just as she was asking me to trust 
her, for a few short days, wholly 
without questions, and in blind 
obedience. Surely there was so 
much of the angel about her that I 
could not be led into wrong! There 
followed some few moments of per- 
plexity that look as long as hours, as 
I glance back upon them, now that 
my troubles have long been over; 
and in those moments I debated— 
Shall I?—dare I?—suppose I do? 
Ah! suppose it done! The suppo- 
sition brought me back to facts. 

[I said, ‘There is a mystery, 
Lucy?’ 

‘Yes. But nothing to hurt you.’ 

Then, without thinking, on im- 
pulse, I said, ‘Do you ever hear 
anything of Charlie Moore? She 
turned as white as the lily flowers 
that were blooming by our side. 
But she answered with a steady 
voice—perfectly steady; and with a 
face turned to me honestly, with 
sincere eyes, looking at me quietly 
and unabashed; ‘Captain Manner- 
ing, she said, ‘I think I ought not 
to talk of Charlie Moore to you.’ 

I watched her countenance; I 
gazed into her face ; I said to myself, 
* She is as good as gold, I am sure.’ 
‘Yet,’ I said, ‘you expect me to 
stand by a woman at the altar of 
whom all I know is, that there was 
a love-story in the past, and that in 
the present there is a mystery.’ 

‘IT will never let any man stand 
by me to make me’ his wife, whose 
knowledge of my past is not as per- 
fect as he can wish it to be—who 
does not know of the present that it 
is good, and that it can bear the 
sunshine like a crystal, clear, and 
without a flaw.’ 

A more perfect picture of sin- 
cerity can scarcely be imagined than 
Lucy’s face presented at that mo- 
ment. I could not help believing 
in her. 

‘ And if I do as you ask me to do, 
am I to take that declaration as 
part of our bargain ?’ 

* Undoubtedly. I will promis 

ou that before we enter the church 
you shall have no question left to 
ask—all shall be answered to you.’ 

As we had said these things to 
each other we had spoken face to 
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face, each watching the other’s 
countenance, each, as I felt, reading 
the other’s thoughts, and calculating 
the other’s sincerity with no little 
eagerness. Nothing could exceed 
the perfect guilelessness with which 
Lucy looked at me. Her untrem- 
bling words were all unstudied 
truth. I was sure of it.’ 

‘I shall know everything?’ 
‘Everything.’ ‘ All I Jike to ask?’ 
* All you will have a right to ask.’ 
‘Very well,’ I said, smiling at her 
correction of my mode of expressing 
myself—‘ and if J then run away ?’ 

By a great effort she seemed to 
banish the disturbance of counte- 
nance that my words occasioned, 
and then she answered quickly— 
* You may go. I will let you go. I 
will never blame or reproach you. 
I will never do other than remember 
in my heart that you trusted me— 
trusted me, till you heard the whole 
—till you heard that which I cannot 
tell you here.’ She looked with a 
touching sort of tender weariness 
into my face, as if she were really 
suffering the sickness of hope de- 
ferred; but I would not be seduced 
from my determination to make her 
see the disagreeable possibilities she 
was so causelessly inviting; so I 
went on. ‘If, when I have heard 
all, I turn away from you, wiiat 
shall you do in London, deserted ?’ 
* I need not think of that which will 
never happen. The man to whom I 
shall tell a//’—and she looked witha 
moment’s pretty daring into my face 
—‘ will marry me.’ And s0 saying, 
she stole her little hand into mine, 
and I held it captive, knowing then 
in my heart that I must give her 
1er OWN Way. 

Then we heard a bell ring. ‘ That 
means that breakfast is ready,’ I 
said. ‘ Let us go in.’ 

‘I think,’ said Lucy, trembling 
and turning pale, ‘that I cannot 
undergo another trial. Tell me, 
really, you would not torture me if 
you knew all—tell me; you will 
take me away early, secretly, on 
Tuesday morning. Promise me. I 
cannot bear a heavier burden than 
I bear already. Won’t you give me 
one word to rest my tired soul 
upon? Ihave made you promises 
—make me one. Say, will you yield 
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to me in this ene thing? Life may 
be long. 1 shall never ask another 
such favour of you—never, never !’ 
‘ Yes; life is long, as you say. 
How can I dare?’ ‘Yon may, you 
may; you will never repent. Never, 
never.’ She looked at me with a face 
of such tender pleading; I felt in- 
fatuated. I said, ‘I will go—I will 
go to London on Tuesday. If you 
are at the station and choose to 
in the same carriage, I can’t help it’ 
‘That is scarcely enough,’ she 
said. ‘ You must go on to the end.’ 
Again there came over me a sort 


of temptation to let her do with me - 


just as she pleased. ‘What more 
can I do, with honour?’ I asked. 

‘You must promise never to de- 
sert me: just before the hour for the 
marriage you will know aill—then, 
if there is anything of which you 
disapprove, you shall leave me if 
you please.’ 

‘ But the plan is so wild.’ 

*No. I have a friend in London, 
my old governess, Mrs. Brotherton. 
She is an excellent woman. She 
will meet us at Paddington. ButI 
must write to her to-day.’ 

Our eyes met. I was vanquished. 
‘Write, I said. ‘I will be your 7 
slave till——’ 

‘Till, “wilt thou have this woman 
to be thy wedded wife?” Is that the 
term of your bondage? Ah! I think 
it ceases a few minutes before that. 
But we will not be particular for a 
moment; now—remember, perfect 
secrecy.’ f 

I repeated the words— Perfect 
secrecy.’ I kissed her pretty hand, 
and was bold enough to ask if I was 
to be allowed no more. ‘No! let 
there be no secrets to keep,’ she 
said, shrinking back. I liked her for 
her pretty prudence, and felt very 
true to her in my heart, though 
rather in disgrace with my judg- 
ment. 

Pretty Lucy Lorimer walked 
gravely into the house. She left her 
red cloak in the hall, and we pro- 
ceeded to the breakfast-room, and 
found my mother and sister, and 
Mrs. Marmaduke already at the 
table. 

‘ We never wait for lovers,’ said 
the lady. ‘ They never think of any 
one but themselves; and——’. No- 
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body knows what more she would 
have said. Lucy wisely stopped her 
with a kiss; and such a smile of 
triumph did Mrs. Marmaduke then 
cast in a circular fashion all round 
the table that we all laughed aloud. 
Then my dear mother said, ‘ I beg 
your pardon, Alfred!’ at which Julia 
cried, ‘Oh, mamma!’ and upset the 
sugar basin. ‘ Ah, Miss Mannering, 
your time will come,’ said Mrs. Mar- 
maduke. ‘ Lucy, my dear, Lizzie 
says her face-ache is just as bad as 
ever ;’ at which Lucy laughed, and 
helped Julia with the scattered 
sugar, and said with the most en- 
chanting effrontery, ‘Oh, Alfred! I 
wish you would finish and go. I 
am ~~ ashamed of myself, I can’t 
8 P 

The words rang in my ears, ‘ Oh, 
Alfred!’ Very few women had ever 
called me by my name—xo woman 
in such a way, and with such a voice, 
and smile. It told everything, as it 
was intended it should do. I got 
over the feeling as well as I could. 
I laughed, and talked nonsense. I 
answered my mother’s tender 
glances with significant nods; I 
looked bravely at Julia till she was 
quite out of countenance. I put my 
hand confidingly into Mrs. Marma- 
duke’s fair palm as she stretched it 
forth in recognition of my position 
across the table, and I rose up from 
that memorable breakfast an en- 
gaged man. Just as I left the room, 
I heard my mother say to Lucy— 
‘And is it so, mydearone? and I 
saw Lucy drop her face on that kind 
mother’s shoulder, and burst into 
sudden tears. I walked away, not 
moody, but overpowered by a strange 
seriousness. What had happened ? 
what was going to happen? I was 
sporting on the brink of a volcano I 
knew; but what the result of the 
coming explosion was to be I did 
not know. Only Lucy knew, little 
beautiful dazzling butterfly — she 
knew; and I would stand by her to 
the last, anyhow, and anywhere. 
Yet I felt a good deal like the hero 
of a fairy tale; like that Prince, for 
instance, whose perplexity when he 
was told to cut off his beloved white 
cat’s head must have nearly equalled 
my own. But I had promised Lucy 
to run away with her, and to that 
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promise, whatever threatened and 
whatever came, I intended to be 
faithful. So I left the ladies toge- 
ther, and wandered away. It wasa 
wonderful day. I felt, as it were, 
swept up and carried away in a 
flitting storm of women’s sighed- 
forth happy hopes, and pelted with 
blessings which came to me through 
prophetic smiles, like summer 
showers when the sun is shining, 
and the rainbows come and go in 
the sky. There was a new atmo- 
sphere in the house, and it was all 
got up in honour of Lucy and me. 
My mother came fiuttering— Oh, 
my dear boy!’ ‘Not yet, mother; 
not yet.’ And I got off laughing, 
and looking shy and more awkward 
than if I could have said that all her 
good thoughts were true. Julia 
had to be threatened with my eter- 
nal adherence to the single state, to 
make her silent; and to Mrs. Mar- 
maduke I had to say boldly that I 
did not know whether Lucy and I 
quite understood each other yet. 

I got away till luncheon time, 
hiding myself in the woods; retreat- 
ing, as well as the limited area of 
our property allowed, from the 
haunts of men. Bat at luncheon I 
found my sister, Kate Thornhill, 
and she had brought a note from 
Lady Burton, my eldest sister. 

‘Here, read this from Mary,’ said 
Kate; ‘and I really think her the 
loveliest little creature—how lucky 
you are! Why, Alfred! how oddly 
you look!’ 

‘ My dear Kate,’ I said, with con- 
descending gravity, ‘what are you 
talking about ? 

‘Oh, so like a man! How pro- 
voking! And I have driven over 
seven miles to tell you how glad I 
am; and so lucky that Mary is with 
me. You don’t deserve to be so 
happy as long as you have that 
indescribable perplexed look on your 
face. Is it so very difficult to be- 
lieve that you are going to be 
married ?’ 

‘Very, Kate: but I will write 
Mary a note and tell her every- 
thing; and then you can read the 
note together when you get home.’ 

‘Do; there’s a darling!’ said 
Kate ; and she went off with a pretty 
scolding look on her face, and left 
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me not knowing which way to turn, 
or what to do, like a man lost in a 
mist. But I wrote these words to 
Lady Burton— 


* DEAREST Mary, 

‘Thank you. But, please, 
just at present do not believe any- 
thing you hear, and only half you 
see, in relation to the present and 
future of your affectionate brother. 

‘A. M” 


It was a real relief to me when I 
put Kate into her carriage, and 
waved my hand to her in a parting 
adieu. As the day went on the 
perplexities increased and the diffi- 
culties grew greater. I felt my 
changed position in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. Old Laurence was so 
awfully respectful; the young girl 
who waited on Julia tittered aloud 
in the passage, and hid herself 
behind a door; the housemaid made 
a solemn curtsey, between the dis- 
advantages of two great cans of hot 
water, when I met her in the pas- 
sage when the dressing-bell rang. I 
heard old Slade bless me solemnly 
out of the half-closed store-room 
door; and on the dressing-table 
was a little bouquet of flowers sent 
me by the sentimental old gardener, 
all twisted up with shamrock sprays. 
If I had not been blessed with very 
high animal spirits; if I had not 
made a clear conscience by doing all 
I could to dissuade Lucy that 
morning—I must have succumbed 
under the pressure of circumstances, 
turned coward, literally run away, 
and given up the little lady who 
had so bewitched me to her fate. 
What that fate would then be, or 
even what at that moment her life 
was, I did not know, and I could 
not guess. But I had a general im- 
pression that now, not to play the 
play out would be a sort of giving 
up of Lucy to the lions; and so I 
stuck the shamrock, all entwined 
about an English rose, into my 
coat, and went down stairs, dimly 
feeling that old Peter Griffith, the 
Welsh gardener, had put some pro- 
per speech in the language of flowers 
at my service, and that my button- 
hole was the mouth that uttered it. 

A sort of desperation had come 
upon me; @ desperation of a playful, 
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wilful, never-care-about-anything 
kind. Let people believe what they 
liked to believe, it was no concern 
of mine. I should go to London, 
and I should have one of the love- 
liest girls in the world with me. 
And then? Then—how should I 
know? It was the lady’s contrivy- 
ance from first to last; I was no 
more than her most obedient slave. 
And so all life, for the time, became 
like a scene in a play, and I took 
the part assigned to me, never 
thinking of consequences. 

I thought Mrs. Marmaduke rather 
silent at dinner; my mother was 
nervous, and Julia shy. Lucy and 
I did the dinner-table conversation 
with ease, and with such success as 
to make the others talk before long. 
I flung a leaf of my shamrock to 
Mrs. Marmaduke, and asked her to 
observe how perfectly the true Irish 
sort flourished when transplanted to 
our English home ; and this started 
her on a long rambling declaration 
of how she had done her best by the 
shamrock that I prized so highly; 
but that it had grown but wild, and 
become a thought too unruly. ‘ But 
I was never her mother,’ said Mrs. 
Marmaduke, ‘and I have done my 
best.’ 

In the evening Lucy sang. She 
chose the drollest songs that she 
could think of, requiring the dis- 
tinct articulation of torrents of ridi- 
culous words; and we all laughed 
wildly except Mrs. Marmaduke. 
She put out her large, soft, white 
hand once, and laid it on my arm. 
There was a very uncertain look in 
her generally saucy eyes: fear and 
pleading were contending there; 
and she whispered as she rose to 
leave the room— 

‘ Heaven bless you!—but surely 
you'll always know that I did my 
best.’ 

I made her a fine speech, and laid 
my hand on my heart; yet she 
turned away gravely, and left mo 
wondering at the change. 

The next day was Sunday. As 
we went to church I felt that every 
villager gazed at me as though he 
knew the truth: if so, he felt wiser 
than I did. As we took our places 
in our family pew, I knew that 
Lucy and I were the observed of all 
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observers. The prayers seemed to 
me to have new and personal mean- 
ings; and the psalms and lessons 
seemed to have special reference to 
my difficult circumstances. I felt 
as if I were losing my identity, and 
becoming somebody else, by the 
force of being drifted out of my own 
life, and into Lucy’s. 

We got home again. 

‘Alfred, my dear boy,’ said my 
mother, with her loving voice in a 
tremble, ‘it would be so much 
pleasanter if you would speak to me 
about it.’ 

‘When I have anything to say, I 
will say it.’ 

‘I suppose I must be contented 
with that?’ 

There was a tender touch of re- 
proach in her voice, with which I 
was anything but pleased. 

‘It’s not my fault!’ I exclaimed. 
Then I kissed her and got away. 
I met Lucy— 

‘My dear girl, I began in a hurry, 
‘I can’t go through much more of 
this!—there, don’t be frightened ; 
seeing her turn deadly pale; ‘I 
am not going to run from my word ; 
only from this house for a little 
time. I am going to my friend 
Jerrard. I shall be back again to- 
morrow afternoon. You must tell 
them of it. I am going to get off 
quietly.’ 

‘Oh, if you could see Mrs. Mar- 
maduke!—just for one moment; 
just to say good-bye !—she is in the 
breaktast-room |’ 

‘Very well.’ I was feeling des- 
perate. 

‘And, oh, Captain Mannering! if 
you could—if you would’ The 
paleness was gone now, and Lucy, 
with her arm in mine, was leading 
me in Mrs. Marmaduke's direction. 
*If you could only—oh, if you 
could. 4 

Her pretty eyes were praying out 
of their lowest depths of persuasion 
up into my face. 

‘My dear, I'll do anything,’ I 
said. ‘In for a penny, in for a 
pound. I'll do anything between 
this and Tuesday morning, when 
we are to do in haste what I hope 
we may never repent of at leisure.’ 

She stood still in the hall. 

* Please don’t talk wildly; don’t 
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frighten me. Trust me!—trust me! 
—you will never repent. It shall 
be my work to make you rejoice all 
your life for having trusted me 
now.’ 

She spoke in a sweet, soft, dis- 
tinct whisper; it was enough to 
have melted most people's hearts; 
but I felt vexed and cruelly hard. 

‘ Every man is a fool who blindly 
allows himself to be victimized by 
a mystery.’ 

‘No; not in this case. Jam that 
mystery. You are in no danger of 
being victimized byme. But, for the 
love of all goodness, don’t frighten 
me. If I were to think you would 
fail me, I should lose life or senses; 
indeed I should.’ 

Her face was again of a deadly 
paleness, and her lips trembled as 
she spoke. 

‘ You are in no danger, poor silly 
child; you are in sk ty ee od 
thank heaven for that! And now, 
what am I to do about Mrs. Marma- 
duke ?—be quick, and be serious: I 
want to go.’ 

There we stood in the hall; and 
the door of the room where the 
lady waited was balf open and just 
before us. 

‘If you could—— 

‘Could what?’ 

Lucy dropped her voice to the 
lowest whisper; her whole face be- 
came as red as a rosebud, and she 
said — 

‘It is so necessary that she 
should go on admiring you!—If 
you could——’ 

‘Well?’ 

. Kiss her.’ 

I made no answer. I left the 
girl where we had been standing; 
I walked recklessly into the room, 
and up to the personage who was 
to be thus conciliated. I said I 
should be away till the next day, 
and I kissed her with, | hope, suf- 
ficient effusion. She took it quite 
naturally—indeed, very henestly 
and tenderly. 

‘You must be kind to her: she 
won’t give you any trouble. Perhaps 
the trouble that has been mine was 
partly of my own making. But J 
know all; and she has promised me 
to tell you also.’ 

And then she gave me a very 
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homely, motherly sort of hug, from 
which I was rather pleased to feel 
(as I had got so deeply into my 
difficulties) that I had no extra- 
ordinary shrinkings. I hurried 
away. I only kissed my hand to 
Lucy in the hall, who stood. there 
still, and pale like a statue, and I 
was soon mounting my horse at the 
stable-door, to get a few hours’ res- 
pite from the pressure of my per- 
plexities in the house of my friend, 
James Jerrard. 

But here in this veracious history 
I must honestly confess that I did 
not enjoy my usual immunity from 
suffering in my friend’s house. 
James Jerrard and I had been 
schoolfellows; he was four yearsolder 
than I was, and he had married a 
pretty woman to everybody’s satis- 
faction. But this time, my eyes 
having been contemplating the fairy 
proportions and brilliant graces of 
Lucy Lorimer, I did not feel that 
Mrs. Jerrard was in any way fasci- 
nating, and my friend himself had 
grown dull, not to say selfish and 
egotistical, and the children were 
troublesome, noisy, and for ever in 
the way. I got through the even- 
ing thinking of Lucy, and with 
Mrs. Marmaduke’s parting words 
‘IT know all’ ringing in my ears. 
All through the night in endless 
inquirings I asked what there was 
to know, and was handed over to 
every conceivable absurdity for an 
answer. I rose up, fiercely longing 
for the day to be over, that the next 
day, with its perils and dangers, 
its events and its mystery, might be 
entered on and lived through. I 
bore the indescribable irritation of 
the morning with all the courage 1 
could summon to the occasion, and 
then pretended to have business at 
a place ten miles off, in order to get 
away at an early hour, and spend as 
much of the day as I could in 
open-air musings on what the next 
twenty-four hours would bring. I 
got home in time for dinner. I gave 
orders to get my dog-cart ready to 
take me to the train that went from 
the station about half-past seven in 
the morning ; I announced my in- 
tention at dinner; I said that tho 
groom was to be at the station to 
meet the mail-train at night; if I 
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did not return by that train he was 
to bring the carriage home, and 
leave me to get back as I could the 
next day. When I said this I looked 
at Lucy, and her eyes dilated with 
a@ wondering expression, as if she 
were considering if that would do. 
She seemed to satisfy herself after a 
moment, and went on with her din- 
ner without speaking. 

In the evening my mother asked 
for music, and she said to me, 
‘Lizzie Smith also sings very well ; 
she was better last night and came 
down.’ 

I said I wished to see Miss Smith 
and make her acquaintance. 

‘She is not equal to a second 
evening with us,’ said my mother; 
‘you must wait for that pleasure 
till after your return.’ 

Again I caught Lucy’s eye, and I 
was not mistaken in believing that 
she could scarcely disguise her 
mirth. I looked towards Mrs. Mar- 
maduke; she was strangely grave. 
Lucy sat down and sang. ‘Then, 
before we parted, she sang ‘ Angels 
ever bright and fair’ quite magni- 
ficently. Mrs. Marmaduke, who cer- 
tainly had music in her soul, stood 
up during the latter part of the 
performance, and made no secret of 
the tears in her eyes. ‘Take, oh 
take me to your care,’ sang Lucy, 
and Mrs. Marmaduke said ‘ Amen.’ 
It startled us, though we all smiled. 
Then we bade ‘good-night’ as 
usual; but I had in my heart a 
thought that vexed me. We men 
of the house of Mannering had 
never given trouble to our loving, 
simple-hearted mother, and I knew 
she would be in terror and grief 
when the morrow showed that Lucy 
and I were gone. So I went into 
my sister’s little sitting-room and 
waited there till she came. When 
we were together I said ‘ Julia, I 
want to see Lucy here alone. Go 
and tell her to come, and you stay 
with my mother for ten minutes, 
while we talk together.’ She speedily 
arranged the matter, for in little 
more than a minute Lucy walked 
in. She began to speak instantly. 

‘I am going to the train with 
Simpson, in a carriage that will 
come for me from the station. Then 
I shall send Simpson back. It is all 
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to look like a sudden freak of mine 
to see my dressmaker; I am going 
to Mrs. Brotherton; no one will be 
alarmed; they will only laugh at 
my sending back Simpson; they 
will suspect nothing.’ 
looked at her very gravely. 

‘Think one moment, Lucy, just for 
the last time. If you only want to 
get away, would not Simpson do— 
do instead of me? 

‘Instead of you? Oh, don’t, 
don’t fail me!’ and she sank on 
her knees and burst into a passion 
of tears. ‘I am not going to fail 
you; I have promised you.’ Then 
I raised her up, and walked with 
her to the door. She gave one 
bright glance at me through her 
tears, and darted away without an- 
other word. 

I saw no more of her till the next 
morning at the railway station. 
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There she was, and Simpson put 
her into the carriage where I was 
already seated. Then the door was 
shut, and the girl kissed her hand 
to the old maid-servant, and we 
were off. 

‘There!’ I cried. ‘Have I run 
away with you or you with me?’ 
But Lucy never spoke. All the 
merriment of her manner to her 
maid was gone. She sat there with 
me, with wide-open, half-afraid 
looking eyes, not able to utter a 
word. On, on, and away, and away; 
by an express train we were going 
fast to our destiny, whatever it 
might be, and I dared not talk to 
the timid, scared-looking creature, 
whose breath came quick, and whose 
anxious face was pleading with me 
for gentle judgment with an elo- 
quence far beyond the power of 
words. 


HOW I WON MY HANDICAP. 
TOLD BY THE WINNER. 


was a foot-racing handicap, run 


just after Christmas at Sheffield, 
and how I came to win happened 
in this wise. At eighteen 1 found 
myself still living, say at Stockton- 
on-Tees, on the borders of York- 
shire, the town of my birth. My 
trade was that of a wood-turner, 
and with but half my time served. 
‘Old Tubby’ found me an unwill- 
ing apprentice, who had not the 
least inclination for work. Stock- 
ton, though only a little place, is 
noted for sporting and games of all 
sorts—but particularly for cricket. 
I played, of course, but they didn’t 
‘reckon’ much of me, except for 
fielding. ‘Sikey,’ who was a moulder, 
and I, kept ferrets and dogs, too, 
and on Sundays we used to go up 
the ‘ Tees side’ after rabbits, or rats, 
or anything we could get. Some- 
time we stripped and had a ‘ duck,’ 
and then we ran on the bank bare- 
foot. I could give him half a score 
yards siart in a field’s length, and 
win easily; but often I didn't try to 
get up till close upon the hedge we 
had agreed should be the winning- 
post. My father had been coach- 


man to a sporting gent who kept 
race-horses, and the old man used 
to talk for everlasting about the 
‘Chifney rush.’ When first Sikey 
and I ran I tried to beat him, so he 
made me give a start. Then I 
thought of the ’cute old jockey, and 
I used to try and get up and win 
in the last yard or so. 

One day, Locker, who had for- 
merly kept a running-ground at 
Staleybridge, met me and asked if 
I'd go out with him next Saturday 
and have a spin. I told him I 
‘didn't mind, so we went up the 
turnpike till a straight level bit was 
found, and he stepped ioo yards, 
leaving me at the start, saying, 
‘Come away as hard as thou can, 
whenever thou art ready.’ He had 
his hands in his top coat pocket all 
the while, and when I finished, we 
walked on a bit, neither speaking 
for a quarter of a mile further, when 
he looked at his watch and said it 
was ‘getting dinner-time.’ Soon 
after he looked again, and then 
‘ took stock o’ me from head to foot,’ 
and as we passed the ground I had run 
over, he asked, ‘ Can’st run another 
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hundred? Itold himI could; but 
this time he pulled off his own coat 
and said, ‘ We'll go together.’ He 
was quickest off, but 1 could have 
passed him any time, just as I used 
to pass Sikey. When we got nearly 
to the finish I ‘ put it on’ and just 
got home first. He seemed pleased, 
and told me not to say a word to 
anybody, but come down and meet 
him again. I didn’t know what he 
was about at all, but I said ‘ All 
right, and next Saturday went to 
the same place. Locker was there, 
and two other coves with him, as I 
hadn’t seen before. One was a tall 
thin ’un he called ‘ Lanky, and the 
other was little and wiry, and rather 
pockpitted. He said, ‘ Let’s all four 
run for a “bob” apiece, and you 
three give me two yards start?’ 
But they wouldn’t; so he said, I 
should run the ‘long ‘un’ for a 
crown. That was soon settled, and 
just before we started, Locker 
whispered to me, ‘ Beat him, lad, if 
thou can’st ; I want him licked, he is 
sucha bragger. We’ll share t’crown 
if thou wins.’ The little un set us 
off, and Locker was judge. Well, 
we got away together, and I headed 
him in by five yards easy. Locker 
fairly danced, he was so pleased; 
and though Lanky grumbled a bit 
at first to part with his ‘crown,’ he 
was soon all right. We went to 
Locker’s to dinner, and talked about 
‘sprinting,’ as they called it, all the 
afternoon. I told ’em I'd never run 
at all before except for fun, and they 
seemed ‘fairly staggered.’ They 
asked if I would run a match for 
sl. next week, and I told ‘em I 
didn’t mind. Locker said I was a 
‘ good ’un, and I might ‘ win rool. 
if ’d nobbut stick tu him.’ Well, 
we agreed that I was to do just as 
he directed, and receive a sovereign 
for myself if I won by just a foot, 
and two pound if I ran a dead heat, 
letting the ‘novice’ who was to be 
my opponent catch me at the 
finish . I never ‘split’ to anybody 
except Sikey, and he went to see the 
race. Over a hundred people were 
there, and off westarted. Everybody 
thought I was winning, but I 
‘shammed tired,” and he-beat me 
about three inches, the judge said. 
Locker swore it was a dead heat, and 


as he had laid 2 to 1 on me [ 
thought he’d lost a lot of money, 
As we went home, he said, ‘ There’s 
2l. for thee, lad, thou did it wonder- 
ful well; I shall match thee again 
next Saturday for 20/.: we might as 
well have it as anybody else.’ Well, 
during the week I was out with 
him every night, and he said, ‘ Stick 
to me, and we'll mak these coves 
sit up. Thou’rt a thunderin’ good 
un’, and we'll gan to Sheffield toge- 
ther in less nor six months if thou 
can keep thysel to thee ’sel.’ Of 
course I were pleased, and I bought 
a new pair of running-shoes with 
spikes in. He showed me ‘ Bell's 
Life’ next week, with a challenge in 
that ‘ “ Locker’s lad,” not satisfied 
with his late defeat, will take a yard 
in 100 from the “Stockton novice,” 
for 25/. or sol. aside. A deposit to 
the editor, and articles sent to Mr. 
Locker’s running-grounds, Stock- 
ton, will meet with immediate atten- 
tion.’ I was quite struck, and said 
I wondered what ‘Old Tubby’ 
would think if he knew. Locker 
said, ‘Go ask him for: thy inden- 
tures, and if he won't give ‘em up, 
ask him what he’ll tak for ’em.’ So 
I did, and if I hadn’t been in such 
a hurry, he'd have thrown ’em at 
me, and said he was glad to get rid 
of an idle rascal. As it was, I told 
him I’d something else to do, and 
he demanded 3/. for my release. 
Locker gave me the money next 
day, and I soon put the indentures 
in the fire; thanking my stars for 
the eseape. After this I lived at 
Locker’s altogether, and in two or 
three days an answer came from the 
‘Novice,’ to say he’d give 2 yards 
startin 150. Well, that didn’t seem 
to suit Locker, so he replied, through 
the paper again, that ‘Sooner than 
not run again, his lad should run 
the “Novice” roo yards level at 
Kenham grounds for 25/. a side. To 
run in three weeks.’ Articles came 
and were signed on these terms. 
Then he said, ‘Thou needn’t train 
at all, though I want thee to 
win this time by nearly a yard; 
just stay a bit longer than before, 
and don’t let him quite catch thee. 
Make a good race of it, but be sure 
and win.’ We often went to the 
old spot on the turnpike, and once 
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he took a tape and measured the 
ground. He had stepped it within 
ayardandahalf. At last heshowed 
me his watch that he had won ina 
handicap. There was a long hand 
which jumped four times in a se- 
cond, and he could start it or stop 
it by pressing a spring whenever 
he liked. Then I held it while he 
ran, and found he was just 11 sec. 
doing his 100 yards. I tried, and 
was ‘ ten and a beat’ which he told 
me was reckoned first-rate time. 
While I stopped with him I found 
out all about ‘sprints’ and ‘ quar- 
ters,’ and how long a man ought to 
be running different distances. I 
asked, too, about the last race; why 
he could afford to give me 2/. when 
I lost? He said the two ‘ fivers’ 
he had bét were with ‘ pals,’ and he 
lost nothing but my stake. Then 
he told me about the little man and 
Lanky, whom I had met with him 
and run against. The ‘long ‘un,’ 
he said, wasa very good ‘ trial horse,’ 
who could keep his tongue in his 
head and would ‘stand in’ if I won 
anything. The little ’un had been 
on business in the north, and came 
round to see him (Locker). It was 
all chance his being there, but I 
should see him again, farther south, 
where he kept a running-ground. 
Well, the day for our race came at 
last, and we went to Kenham. I 
was wrapped in a blanket after we 
stripped, and a stoué man, called 
Woldham, who stood referee, whis- 
pered something to Locker, who 
replied that I was fit and sure to 
win. They laid 5 to 4 against me 
at first, but presently I heard evens 
offered, and then 22/. to 20/., on me, 
and that was as far as Locker’s friends 
would go. We had a lot of ‘fid- 
dling,’ as they called it, at the mark, 
but presently we jumped away, I 
with an advantage of about a yard. 
I had made the gap quite four yards 
at half the distance, and then ‘ died 
away’ till near the post, where, as 
the ‘ Chronicle’ next Monday said, I 
‘struggled manfully, and took the 
tape first by half a yard; time, 
11 sec’ Hadn’t we a jaw as we 
went back! Locker said I was a 
* wonderful clever lad,’ and that 
Woldham had told him I should be 
*heardof again.’ We both laughed, 
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and I got s/. for winning. With 
this I bought a new rig out, and 
everybody at Stockton that knew 
me said I was ‘ruined for life.’ 
They all wanted to know where the 
togs came from, however, but I kept 
that to myself. 

It was now September, and 
Locker said, ‘1’ll enter thee for a 
handicap.’ So he did, and shortly 
we went to Kenham again, where, 
by his directions, I was beat for my 
heat, with 5 yards start, in 120. 
About a week later, we had a long 
talk, and then he said, ‘ Dost know 
what I’ve been doing, lad?’ I told 
him I thought he meant to get me 
a good start and try if I could win. 
‘Thou’rt partly right,’ he said, ‘ but 
I’ve been running thee 100 yards, 
and letting thee lose in ’t last few 
strides. ‘This makes ’em think thou 
can’t stay. I know thou’rt as good 
at 150 as roo, so I shall train thee 
and run thee at Sheffield this Christ- 
mas. If thou can win there, we can 
earn 1oool. between us, and if thou 
can only run into a place, we shall 
make so/. or rool. a piece; but 
mind, we shall let tcat out ot 
bag; thou’ll never get on a mark 
again after trying once.’ Presently, 
Merling and Stemmerson advertised 
a 40l. handicap at Kenham, and I 
entered; then came the big Shef- 
fielder of 80/., and down went my 
name for that too. I lived very 
reg’lar all this time, went to bed 
soon, and practised the distance 
every day, till Locker said I was a 
‘level time’ man, and if I didn’t 
win it would be a ‘fluke.’ At last 
the start appeared: I got in at 
7 yards in the 130 at Newcastle, 
and my mark was 67 in 210 yardsat 
Ryde Park. Locker was delighted : 
‘Thou can win ’em both in a walk, 
lad,’ he said, againand again. Then 
the betting quotations were sent up 
week after week, and I was at 
roo to 2 long enough at Sheffield. 
There wasn’t much doing on the 
130 yards race, so Locker said I 
might go there on the Saturday and 
lose my first heat. He didn’t lay 
out a penny any way till we went in 
to Alf. Wilner’s, the ‘Punch Bowi,’ 
on Sunday night. Somebody pre- 
sently asked my price, and, to my 
surprise, up got the little pock- 
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marked man I had met, and said he 
was commissioned to take 60 to 1 to 
sl., just for a‘fancy’ bet. A big 
Sheffielder opened his book and said 
he might as well have the ‘fiver’ 
as not, and there I was backed to 
win 300/. already. Locker and I 
went away to bed about nine o’clock, 
and next morning in came the little 
’un at six to tell us he’d ta’en five 
fifties more, then five forties, ten 
thirties, and ten twenties, and I was 
now in the market at 12 to 1 taken 
and offered. My heat was the sixth, 
and there were five starters marked. 
First came ‘ old Scratch’ of Pendle- 
ton, at 59 yards, then Roundtree of 
Huddersfield at 62, and myself at 
67; the other didn’t turn up. The 
pistol was fired and away we went, 
and, as Locker had started me hun- 
dreds of times, so that I could ‘ get 
off the mark’ well, ‘I don’t think I 
lost any ground. At about half way 
I could hear somebody on my left, 
but I daren’t look round. After- 
wards I found ‘ Scratch’ had tried to 
‘cut me down,’ but it was all no use, 
and I took away the tape by two yards 
good. Everybody cheered, for bet- 
ting on the heat had been 7 to 4 on 
‘Scratch’ and 3 to 2 against me. 
At the close of the day there were 
ten runners left in for the final 
heat, and ‘my price’ was 4 to 1, 
Roper, of Staleybridge, being the 
favourite at 6 to 4 against him. 
Locker said he had laid off 250/. at 
5 to 1 directly after the the heat, so 
that our party stood to win r1ooo/. 
exactly, of which I was to have 
200l. if I ‘landed.’ We were toge- 
ther till bedtime, and slept in a 
double room. At seven next morn- 
ing we took a stroll, and just as we 
got to Alf’s to breakfast, somebody 
put a bit of paper into my hand and 
then shot away. I slipped it in my 
pocket, and said ‘now’t’ till after 
breakfast, when I read on it, ‘ 15o/. 
for thyself, before the start, if thou’ll 
run fourth. I asked Locker what 
it meant, and he laughed, and said 
they wanted me to ‘rope.’ When we 
went out again the little fellow 
pulled out a roll of notes and 
showed ’em to me; but I meant to 
win if possible, so I shook my head. 
As the morning passed, I ‘sort of 
funked ’ the race, but then I thought 


‘I were a made man if I copped.” 
So I just said to mysel’, ‘ Bill, lad, 
haul in thee slack,’ and off we went 
to the grounds. I never felt fitter 
either before or since; and after 
Roper got off badly and was beat a 
short foot, I was sure the final heat 
was my own. My second heat was 
an easy win, and ‘Lord, how the 
Sheffielders did shout’ when I ran 
in three yards abead without being 
fully extended. They laid 7 to 4 
on me for the deciding race, which 
was the hardest of the lot. Hooper, 
of Stanningly, went from the same 
mark; we afterwards found out 
they’d played a similar game with 
him. They'd ‘ pulled’ him for two 
handicaps, and let him lose all his 
matches, and now he had been 
backed to win 600/. He beat me 
at starting, and before we got half 
way they cried, ‘ Hooper wins.’ I 
was a good yard behind him, but 
with a hard strain I got level, and we 
ran shoulder and shoulder till just 
on the tape, where I threw myself 
forward, with the old ‘ Chifney rush,’ 
and just won by a bare half-yard. 
Locker fairly hugged me, and half 
blind though I wes with the tough 
race, the ‘ tykes’ shoulder-heighted 
and carried me off to the house. 

In presents, and with my share, 
I got 230/., and thought I’d put it 
away in the bank. But that night 
we all had champagne, and I went 
to bed quite queer and dizzy like. 
Next day was the same, and on 
Thursday we took train to Man- 
chester, where I was invited to stop 
a week or two. Locker left me and 
went home, telling me to take care 
of myself. I wish i’d gone too, for 
what with meeting betting men, 
and playing cards and buying swell 
clothes, to say nothing of dresses 
for a fresh sweetheart, I soon got 
awful ‘ fast. Then we used to sit 
up at nights playing ‘seven’s the 
main,’ and I wasn’t lucky or sum- 
mut; but, however, in six weeks, 
Td got through half my money. 
One night we started cutting through 
the pack, and then played ‘ Blind 
hookey,’ and next morning the little 
pockpitted man came up and called. 
me a ‘ flat,’ and said I’d fair thrown 
my winnings into the fire. He 
didn’t know much about what had 
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¢ on, and when I told him ‘1’d 
nocked down close on 150/.,’ he 
said he daren’t send me back to 
Stockton. Well, I stopped at Man- 
chester altogether; and during the 
next two or three years I won heaps 
of races, learned ‘ the rope trick,’ and 
found out whose ‘stable’ every lad 
trained from. I won hundreds of 
pounds, which having all come over 
the ‘ devil's back,’ went the same way. 
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I'm twenty-three now, but I can’t 
do ‘ level time’ any longer without 
six weeks’ training, although even 
yet, at 100 yards, very few lads can 
‘pull off their shirt’ every day in 
the week and lick me. I like the life 
very well—it’s free and easy; but I 
wish Locker had ta’en me back and 
made my matches. He’s clever, he 
is, and knows when to ‘ let a fellow’s 
head loose’ without hailooing. 


BRITONS AT BOULOGNE. 


HERE is a question of vital importance which 
Londoners are in the habit of addressing to 
each other towards the end of July or the 
beginning of August, and it may be embodied 
in the awful words, ‘ Where do you all expect 
to go to?’ and no more convincing proof of the 
truth of the old saying, ‘ L’homme propose 
mais Dieu dispose, can be found than in the 
replies that are received to that solemn ques- 
tion. A statistical friend of mine, whom I 
hate for his averages, percentages, and popu- 
lations, once took the trouble to gather statis- 
tics concerning the people who don’t go where 
they originally intended to go; and the result 
of his labours shows that out of every hundred 
who propose to go to Rome, Sicily, Egypt, 
Syria, Norway, or Iceland, two actually go, 
and ninety-eight change their minds, and go 
to Margate, Ramsgate, Boulogne, Dieppe, or 
Walton-on-the-Naze, instead. The same sta- 
tistical gentleman is good enough to inform 
me that of these ninety-eight, thirty don’t go 
to Rome because when you are at Rome you 
must do as the Romans do, which they 
wouldn’t hear of on any account; five don’t 
go to the Mediterranean islands because they 
have seen the ‘Corsican Brothers, and know 
how passionate and revengeful those south- 
erners are; nine give up Syria because of possible hostilities between the 
Turks and Greeks; twenty go to Harwich instead of Norway, as, after 
all, they are on the same sea, only on different sides; and the remainder 
give up Iceland because their chests are delicate. But if every one don’t 
go where he originally intended to go, all go somewhere, and perhaps the 
most popular, and most reasonably and properly popular, of all watering- 
places within easy reach, is Boulogne-sur-Mer. It is usually extremely, 
not to say inconveniently crowded in the height of the season, and one 
reason for this is, that people who are a cut above Margate and Ramsgate, 
and not quite up to Rome or the Lake of Geneva, find an agreeable and 
economical compromise may be made by stopping at Boulogne, with 
perhaps an excursion to Paris and back. 

I am afraid that if I attempt any allusion to the two different routes by 
which Boulogne may be reached I shall be sneered at as a dealer in 
miserable commonplaces. But at the risk of this consequence, I canno 
refrain from imploring people who habitually cross tLe Channel via Folk«- 
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stone and Boulogne, or Dover and 
Calais, in the height of the plea- 
sure season, to give one turn to the 
jumbering old General Steam Navi- 
gation Company. Their boats are 
clunisy in appearance, and, com- 
pared with the dashing short-sea 
steamers, they are certainly slow; 
but passengers by them are not sub- 
jected to the disgusting treatment 
that they would be subjected to if 
they travelled by the Folkestone 
boats in July or August. I never 
could understand why a race of 
people who are notoriously averse 
to anything in the shape of impo- 
sition at home consent to submit 
so quietly to abuse, extortion, and 
general ill-treatment directly they 
begin to travel. Men who would 
resent to the death the intrusion of 
&@ supernumerary passenger into a 
London omnibus—who would drag 
to the innermost recesses of the 
nearest police-court a cabman who 
didn’t do his six miles an hour—who 
report policemen whom they catch 
smoking on duty—who never leave 
their clubs without making an 
entry in the complaint-book, and 
who go about armed offensively and 
defensively against all comers within 
a radius of ten miles from their 
own homes—are transmuted, by 
some astounding process of social 
alchemy, known only to railway 
directors and steamboat compa- 
nies, into long-suffering and utterly 
uncomplaining martyrs directly 
they begin to travel. Perhaps 
they look upon an hour’s delay 
at Folkestone, before the vessel 
leaves the harbour, as an unex- 

reprieve from the horrors 
that await them as soon as they get 
into open sea. Perhaps the solace 
that is said to be derived from 
having a number of companions in 
misfortune—from having as many 
as possible ‘in the same boat’— 
deadens them to the fact that the 
railway company has crowded the 
steamer that is to take them across 
the Channel with about five times 
the number of passengers that it 
can conveniently accommodate. 
Perhaps when they are out at sea, 
and all helplessly iil, lying one over 
another like a Lop of unhealthy 
silkworms, they are hardly in a 
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condition to protest energetically 
against the preposterous accommo- 
dation that has been provided for 
them; and perhaps when they land 
at Boulogne all other considerations 
are swamped in the joy they feel at 
setting foot once more upon d 
ground. That this state of things 
exists only at the very height of the 
season I readily and cheerfully ad- 
mit. At all other times the trans- 
port to the Continent via Folkestone 
is everything that could be wished ; 
but as the height of the season is 
jast the period when most people 
travel, and as it is not a wholly un- 
foreseen circumstance for people to 
go abroad in large numbers in the 
first week of August, and asthe com- 
pany can hardly, therefore; complain 
that they are taken by surprise, 
there can be no possible-exeuse for a 
want of adequate steamboat accom- 
modation during the most crowded 
month of the year. The fact is that 
the whole affair is a monopoly in 
the hands of the South Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; amd until an opposi- 
tion boat is started: (of which there 
is not the remotest.prospect) matters 
will continue as: they are, unless a 
decided stand'ismade by the British 
travelling: public against the dis- 
gusting way in which they are 
huddled together during their two 
or three hours of agonizing sea- 
sickness. 

The approach to Boulogne from 
the sea is, to me;one of the most 
charming ofits features. The beau- 
tiful Etablissement, the two piers 
rushing out into the sea like hori- 
zontal rockets, the broad stretch of 
yellow sand, dotted with bathing- 
machines, the picturesque fisher- 
quarter, spreading up the sides of 
the broken clift, and the more mo- 
dern town nestling between two hills, 
and topped by the medizval fortress 
of the old town and the new ca- 
thedral, which, hideous from any 
other point of view, looks handsome 
when seen from the sea, combine to 
render the approach to Boulogne 
from the sea one of the most agree- 
able and satisfactory land and water- 
scapes within many many miles from 
home. As the steamer comes up 
alongside, the picturesque fisher- 
girls and portresses, the sunburnt, 
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sour-looking custom-house officers, 
the workmen in their loose blue 
blouses, the white or yellow houses 
along the quay, all with bright- 
green verandahs or jalousies, remind 
you that you are, at all events, in a 
foreign land, although that foreign 
land is only cocknified, overdone 
Boulogne. ‘The custom-house cere- 
monies are, in their present modified 
form, easily complied with. All you 
have to do is to hand over your 
keys to the commissionaire who re- 
— your hotel, and you will 
ear no more of your luggage until 
it is deposited im your bedroom, 
unopened, an hour or so later. 

It is a drawback to Boulogne that 
it is dreadfully full of bores. One 
is sure to meet all the donkeys of 
one’s acquaintance, either staying 
there, or passing through it on their 
way to Paris or London. It is an 
aggravating thing to meet the most 
agreeable fellow in the world three 
times a day for six weeks; and in 
the case of a fool or a knave the in- 
fliction becomes all but unendurable. 
The great gatherings of these Bou- 
logne donkeys are held at the time 
of the arrival of the London or 
Folkestone steamers, on which occa- 
sions they assemble for the gentle- 
manly purpose of chaffing the mise- 
rable passengers, who are handed 
on shore sometimes more dead than 

alive. 

By heavens! there is one of these 
nuisances waiting me as I land. 
Rattleton Foto, by all that’s unfor- 
tunate! 

‘Ha, Brown! Not you? No!’ 

I assure him of my identity. 

* Hardly knew you. Had a rough- 
ish passage I see. Why, you look 
more like a statue in green fat than 
anything else. Your hair’s a hearth- 
broom; your eyes suggest goose- 
berry jam; your lips have run into 
your nose; your nose is flattened 
into your cheeks, and your cheeks 
are all ear. Ha, ah! Hit you off 
there.’ 

Foto belongs to that numerous 
class who profess to have an eye for 
‘character.’ He is fond of similes, 
and prides himself on his powers of 
epigrammatic ——— so L 
pass over his impertinen 

‘Well, says Foto, a I have 
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affected to recognize in this sketch 
an accurate portrait of myself under 
the trying circumstances of a Chan- 
nel passage, ‘glad to see you. First 
visit here? No? Oh, like me, like 
Boulogne, and often come here, éh ? 
Nice place—pretty fish-girls. Some- 
thing like Masaniello ballet done in 
baked clay, eh? Ha! ha! Neat, 
that. Grim old dowaniers, like ma- 
hogany monkeys, with swords in- 
stead of tails between their legs.’ 

‘Ah! I observe. ‘I hope they 
won't open that oblong box. It 
contains an equatorial telescope 
worth two hundred pounds.’ 

‘Open it?’ says Foto. ‘ Not they. 
They never search anything. Alla 
sham, sir. Tried ‘em once. Told 
’em all my goods were contraband, 
and insisted on having my luggage 
searched. Did they search it? Not 
a bit of it. They wouldn’t have 
known what to do with contraband 
goods if they'd found any. De- 
tective police, sir’ (in a mysterious 
whisper), ‘no more custom-house 
officers than you are—not so much. 
You look like —let me see— tide- 
waiter, I should say, when you're 
well. Going to my hotel ?’ 

I decidedly answer, ‘ No,’ without 
knowing what his hotel is. 

‘ Then I'll move to yours. Where 
are you going? Christol’s? All 
right. Good hotel—capital table 
d’héte—fine house, too, but service 
might be better. Can’t breakfast 
before nine A.M., but it’s the best 
in the place for all that.’ So I am 
linked to Foto for the term of my 
Visit. 

Foto was right about Christol’s, I 
find. It is a good hote}; the din- 
ners are about the very best (taking 
their moderate price into considera- 
tion) that I have met with in the 
course of a tolerably long course of 
continental travel. The bedrooms 
are large and clean, and the charges 
reasonable ; but the ‘ service’ would 
admit of improvement towards the 
height of the season. Nevertheless 
it is the best hotel in the place. 

I find the company at Christol’s 
is for the most part English, with a 
sprinkling of French and Belgians, 
and (happily) very few Germans. 
For to sit next to a middle-class 
German at breakfast, particularly 
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when he is eating any fish with a 
tolerably stiff backbone, is a dread- 
ful infliction to an Englishman. A 
German will grasp such a fish by 
the tail in his left hand, and peel the 
flesh from it with his knife (clutch- 
ing that instrument by the blade, 
and utterly ignoring the existence 
of the handle), and with his knife 
he will convey the fruits of his dex- 
terity to the very root of his tongue. 
Fingers were, no doubt, invented 
before forks, and if there were a 
German proverb to this effect, a Ger- 
man would probably quote it to me 
if I took the liberty of remonstrating 
with him for his disgusting be- 
haviour. Forks, however, are not 
discarded by him altogether, for as 
they were, no doubt, invented be- 
fore toothpicks, he uses them in 
their stead. 

Boulogne is a charming town, but 
much more might be made of it if 
its tradespeople did not look so ex- 
clusively to immediate profit. The 
glaring port might easily be con- 
verted into a shady boulevard, the 
pier might be widened, especially at 
its sea extremity, and the bathing 
arrangements might decidedly be 
improved. It is very well for per- 
sons of both sexes to bathe together 
under proper restrictions of costume, 
but at Boulogne the restrictions are 
merely nominal. Formerly there 
existed an actual classification of 
bathers. Ladies in ordinary bathing- 
gowns bathed by themselves, and so 
also did gentlemen in calecons, while 
for those of both sexes who chose 
to adopt a sufficient costume there 
was a third space reserved. But 
these distinctions — excellent and 
all-sufficient in their way—have only 
a nominal existence at the present 
day ; and persons of both sexes, clad 
in every variety of insufficient cos- 
tume, intermingle without distinc- 
tion. The bathing-machines are 
wholly insufficient in number to 
meet the demand that is made for 
them on a fine day at high water, 
and the damsel who is there to 
superintend the distribution of them 
in an ascertained rota is open to 
corruption. The machine-drivers 
invariably bother you for sous when 
they take you into the water and 
when they bring you out of it; and 


if you do not comply with their de- 
mands they have a trick of leaving 
your machine in the water when the 
tide is rising until you have six or 
eight inches of sea above its flooring. 
If you bathe at low water you have 
a walk of about a third of a mile 
from the shore to the sea, over sand 
so soft that you sink ankle-deep 
into it, or so wet that your boots 
are ruined before you have worn 
them a week. It is true that you 
can walk for a short portion of the 
way on a narrow plank; but the 
plank is wholly insufficient to ac- 
commodate the numbers who flock 
to the sea at the same hour on a 
fine day. 

Many of these inconveniences are 
of recent growth, and might easily 
be abolished. An omnibus should 
run from the shore to the sea at low 
water, and a charge of two sous per 
passenger would certainly make it 
remunerative. 

These are the drawbacks to Bou- 
logne bathing; its advantages are, 
on the other hand, very great. The 
sand is magnificent, and, except at the 
hour of extreme low water, without 
a pebble. The machines are good, 
the shore is safe, and an ample super- 
vision is exercised over the safety of 
the bathers by the men of the 
Humane Society—who, by-the-by, 
also dun you for sous if you happen 
to swim into their vicinity. ‘The 
exercise of a little more control over 
the bathing authorities and drivers 
on the sands, a larger supply of 
bathing-machines, and an actual 
separation of the sexes, unless they 
are properly clothed, would render 
Boulogne bathing as superior to 
anything of the kind on the French 
coast, as it is already superior to 
anything of the kind in England. 

The Boulogne boats, in the sea- 
son, are always very full of brides 
and bridegrooms, and the dodges— 
the harmless, transparent dodges 
that these mistaken people resort to 
in order to disarm suspicion, are 
always amusing. lt is a curious 
fact, however, that it is usually 
the husband who is the most 
ashamed of his condition. Girls, 
who in their ordinary relations are 
remarkable for a timid, shrinking, 
bashful nervousness, often develop 
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into brides of astounding sang-froid, 
and actually appear to rejoice openly 
in the dignity of a three-days’ wife- 
hood; whereas men who have ac- 
quired a sort of celebrity for cool 
nonchalance, and who are generally 
supposed by their friends to be 
equal to any emergency—men who 
in difficult and trying moments have 
uniformly behaved with circumspect 
coolness and undoubted pluck, 
tremble at the publicity of a wed- 
ding, and would almost faint if they 
had the smallest notion that any 
soul in the town suspected them of 
having been recently married. But 


I suppose there never was yet a 
newly-married couple, the newness 
of whose marriage was not a pal- 
pable fact to their greenest fellow- 
travellers. There is always an air of 
consciousness about them—a fidgety 
desire to appear supernaturally easy 
and unembarrassed—a contemp- 
tuous, not to say defiant, bearing 
towards their brides—thatis assumed 
for the occasion of course—an en- 
deavour to look as though to cross 
the Channel in a new tall hat, blue 
frock coat, white waistcoat, dove- 
coloured trousers, patent-leather 
boots, ilemon-coloured gloves, and a 
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half-guinea camellia, were an every- 
day occurrence with them. I know 
a very cunning fellow who changed 
his wedding garments for a tourist 
suit of the coarsest make, and com- 
pelled his bride to ‘ go off’ in last 
year-but-one’s alpaca, and a winter 
bonnet, and who, on getting into 
the railway carriage that was to 
take him and his bride to Folkestone, 
disarmed suspicion among his fellow- 
travellers by requesting them to 
allow his niece to sit near the win- 
dow. But Fate is not to be so easily 
baulked, and Nemesis, in the shape 
of the Newman’s postilion who 
drove them to the station, came up 
to the carriage window with a favour 
as big as a cheese plate in his button- 
hole, and covered them with confu- 
sion by wishing his honour and his 
honour’s good lady all health and 





happiness, a long life, and a nume- 
rous progeny. The harmless fib 
about their supposed relationship 
crumbled to atoms on the spot—the 
uncle sank into his boots, and his 
niece (who wasn’t at all ashamed of 
her newly-acquired dignity, and who, 
indeed, had been secretly chafing at 
having to hide her nuptial light 
under an alpaca bushel), smiled in 
triumph at the first of probably a 
long succession of matrimonial 
victories. 

he French brides and _ bride- 
grooms, on the other hand, have 
very little delicacy in proclaiming 
their newly-acquired relationship. 
A Frenchman likes to be the focus 
of a crowd, and he has no idea of 
subsiding into social obscurity 
immediately after the marriage 
ceremony. He makes no secret of 
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his condition; he mentions the fact 
of his recent marriage at every 
table d’héte, and appears to glory in 
his distinction. Perhaps he is 
right. 

The Boulogne Frenchmen are not 
pleasant specimens of their country- 
men. They are very rude to English 
ladies, whom they elbow off the 
trottoir into the road-mud without 
ceremony, and they are very defiant 
to English gentlemen. Perhaps the 
behaviour of some of the Boulogne 
Englishmen may have something to 
do with this. They are often 
extremely rude and overbearing ; 
for there are many English cads at 
Boulogne, and it is perhaps as un- 
fair to take a Boulogne Frenchman 
as a fair specimen of his nation as 
it would be to take the flashy young 
Britons who puff bad cigars into 
the ladies’ faces on the pier, as fair 
examples of an English gentleman. 
The truth must be told. Boulogne is 
a cheap and pleasant place, easily 
and cheaply accessible, andevery full 
indeed of cads of both mations. 
Besides aifrenchman is polite only 
to his friends. Towardsstrangers his 
demeanour is usually characterized 
by the most selfish insolence. We 
Britons are bad enough in that 
respect, but in our behaviour to 
strangers we area nation of Chester- 
fields compared with the average 
Frenchmen of Paris and Boulogne. 

I remember going down to the 
railway station one day, to make 
some inquiries about the tidal 
trains of the ensuing month, not 
then published. The express from 
Paris had just come in, and there 
was the customary collection of 
solemn Englishmen, fussy ladies, 
screaming children, and pushing 
Frenchmen, that go to make up a 
travelling crowd at Boulogne. A 
Frenchman in a hurried crowd is 
always an undesirable neighbour: 
in the first place he gets hotter 
sooner than any other European, he 
takes more unpleasant means to 
correct his temperature—pepper- 

mint drops and cloves of garlic are 
his favourite panaceas—he stamps on 
more corns, he digs his elbows into 
more sides, he growls out more un- 
pleasant expletives, and he has more 
curious bundles of strange and un- 
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decided shape, under his arm, than 
any other traveller present. There 
was a hot, fussy, pepperminty little 
Frenchman on this occasion who 
appeared to have fallen foul of a 
sardonic gasems, who looked (as 
most gen es do) like Mephisto- 
pheles in redu circumstances. 
The traveller had lost the voucher 
for his luggage, and the gendarme 
wouldn't give up the luggage with- 
out the voucher, and thereupon 
issue was joined. They both got 
into a furious rage about it, and 
stamped and danced away at each 
other, as the manner of angry 
Frenchmen is to do. When the 
quarrel had reached its height, and 
the two disputants, together with 
the station-master, all the clerks 
and porters, and such other French- 
men as happened to be present, were 
dancing at each other like fiends in 
a pantomime, a tall, burly English- 
man, with a big brown, bushy beard, 
and an expression of countenance 
remarkable for its irresistible ob- 
jectiveness, placed himself between 
the gendarme and the luggage 
claimant, and said.to the former in 
the very worst French I ever heard 
—but with the most exquisite cool- 
ness imaginable—‘ Vous fachez vous 
quite unnecessarily. Don’t mettez 
vous dans un rage. Prenez le froid- 
ment comme moi. Vous étes 
comme tout votre nation: beau- 
coup trop fiurried about every- 
thing!’ Human gendarme couldn’t 
stand this, and the outraged French- 
man fell upon the big Englishman 
and carried him off to the Violon, 
utterly unresisting. I recognized 
him as a gentleman whose acquaint- 
ance I had made a year or two 
before in Scotland—a Mr. Bolton 
Rasper—who amused me much by 
his talent for discovering grievances. 
I went before the juge de paix the 
next day, when my friend’s case 
came on, and explained that he only 
interfered with the best intentions 
in the world, and he got off with a 
fine of a few francs and a very lon 
caution, which he didn’t understan 
a word of. 

Mr. Bolton Rasper was very much 
obliged to me for my kind interfer- 
ence on his behalf, and at my sug- 
gestion—it was weak of me—took 
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rooms in my hotel. He was a very 
amusing fellow in his way. He was 
not like other men with his griev- 
ances—he had a special talent for 
sniffing them out from a long way 
off, and when he had scented one, 
he would stalk it until he had 
tracked it to its lair, and then, if, as 
it generally would, it politely en- 
deavoured to avoid him, he would 
rush at it, collar it and pin it down, 
with an air of obtrusive resignation, 
which seemed to say, ‘ Here’sanother 
of ’em! Come! None of that, you 
know! I know what France is, 
bless you! Come! Down upon me! 
Crush me! Never mind me—l’ve 
got no friends!’ And when it did 
come down upon him (as it gene- 
rally did, if it was a grievance of any 
spirit at all), instead of utterly over- 
whelming and completely crushing 
him, as his manner led one to expect 
it must of necessity do, he came out 
of the ordeal as a strong, healthy 
man comes out of the sea on a fine 
brisk day, with a warm genial glow 
that it did one good to look at. In 
point of fact, a real, substantial 
grievance did Mr. Bolton Rasper all 
the good in the world, and developed 
in him a spirit of defiant martyr- 
dom, which would have been 
creditable in an early Christian. If 
he saw a Frenchman coming 
towards him on a narrow footway, 
he would step aside into the mud 
long before the Frenchman came up, 
wait in the road-filth until he had 
passed, and then he would turn to 
the nearest Englishman and say, 
‘There, sir; that’s their French 
politeness. I am a foreigner—a 
guest, an object of sympathy and 
of respect, and the dirty scoundrels 
elbow me into the mad.’ He would 
studiously select the very worst 
places in the theatres, that he might 
complain that in a French theatre 
you could see nothing. He would 
select the most miserable fiacre on 
the stand, when he wanted to drive, 
that he might compare it with the 
luxury of a London four-wheeler. 
He would dine day after day in a 
two-franc restaurant, not because it 
was economical, but because it made 
him ill. When he travelled on a 
French railway he made a point of 
getting into a carriage full of babies, 


and when he bought French boots 
he bought them too tight. In short, 
I never came across a man who so 
systematically mortified the flesh, 
or who looked so well after it. Mr. 
Bolton Rasper is a tolerably decent 
specimen of a very large class of 
English grumblers. 

I leave Boulogne long before I am 
tired of it, and I leave it because of 
Plumeby. I have got used to Foto 
—I can stand Rasper—but I cannot 
put up with Plumeby. Plumeby is 
a literary gentleman with unrealized 
aspirations. He is very young, 
very conceited, not at all amusing, 
and possessed with an irresistible 
propensity for making outrageous 
and impossible puns at every turn 
the dialogue happened to take. He 
had tried his hand (quite unsuccess- 
fully) at every variety of light 
literature—he had for years inun- 
dated chatty magazines and comic 
periodicals with his effusions, ac- 
companied with a polite intimation 
that ‘he had a large stock of 
similar articles on hand, which he 
believed would do for their enter- 
taining paper ;’ but the proprietors 
of these journals, not wishing, I 
suppese, to have their papers ‘done 
for,’ ‘were invariably blind to the 
advantages that Mr. Sparkleton 
Piumeby submitted to them. His 

ambition was to get a bur- 
me played at a metropolitan 
theatre—he had written about fifteen, 
all ofwhich were well known to the 
stage «door-keepers of all the 
Londontheatres—but as those func- 
tionaries had orders not to send any 
of Mr. ‘Plumeby’s manuscripts into 
the manager’s sanctum, it will be 
understood that it was just possible 
that their systematic rejection did 
not altogether depend upon their 
want of merit. He was engaged .in 
writing a Pantomime—on specula- 
tion—when I met him at Boulogne, 
which he hoped to ‘get off’ in the 
course of the autumn. 

The following conversation will 
give you an idea of Piumeby’s quali- 
fications for his work: 

Piumesy. ‘ Ha, Brown! How de 
do, this morning ?—how de dew this 
morning? See?—dew—morning— 
net falls in the morning—eh? Ha! 
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MyseLr (with austerity). ‘It is 
indeed so. But what brought you 
here ?’ 

Pioumesy. ‘Oh—South Eastern 
railway and the Alexandra.’ 

Mysenr. ‘I referred rather to 
the object you had in coming here, 
than to the means of locomotion 
you employed.’ 

Puiomesy. ‘Oh, ah. I’ve come 
here to write my Pantomime. 
That’s the cock I’m going to fight, 
in other words that’s the Bantam 
I’m going to back. Bantam I’m— 
Pantomime. Ha! ha!’ 

Mysetr. ‘I was not aware that 
you were devoting yourself to that 
amusing department of literature.’ 

Piumesy. ‘Oh, yes—my seven- 
tieth. Not had them all played yet, 


though. In fact, none of them. 
Can't get definite replies from mana- 
gers. Every time I send in a bur- 
lesque they return me an eztra 
vague answer—extravaganza. Joke, 
you know. Ha! ha!’ 

MyseE ¥. ‘ May I inguire the sub- 
ject of your pantomime ?” 

Piumesy. ‘You may. What do 
you think of this for a subject? 
“ Harlequin Horace Walpole, or the 
Demon Warren Hastings and the 
Tenant -in - Tail-after-possibility-of- 
issue-extinct?” That ought to go 
like steam. I think—a_ succés 
d’estime—succés de steam. Ha! ha!’ 

I can stand it no longer. I break 
from Plumeby, book my place by 
the afternoon boat, pack up, and fly 
to other climes. 
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